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TO 

THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

SIR GEORGE CORNEWALL LEWIS, 

Babt., M.P. 



Mt DJBAB SlBy 

Ik inscribing this work with jour name, I discharge 
at once a public and a private dutj : a public duty, because the book, 
which I have attempted to complete, owes its commencement to your 
suggestion, and its first appearance in an English form to your labours 
as translator and editor ; a private dutj, because I have been associated 
in this labour onlj through you and as your substitute. If, however, 
you had been unconnected with this publication, I could hardly have 
found an English scholar to whom a history of Greek Literature would 
be more appropriately dedicated. Tour important contributions to 
Classical Learning, from which your political engagements have not 
altogether withdrawn your attention, have placed you by general 
consent in the foremost rank of English philologers, and I should seem 
to be guilty of flattery if I attempted to give expression to the uni- 
versal estimate of your exact and comprehensive erudition. 

Believe me. 

My dear Sir, 

Very truly yours, 

J. W. DONALDSON, 
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PREFACE. 



WHEN K. O. Miaier died in 1840, the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, for which I was trans- 
lating the History of Greek Literature from the author's manu- 
script, commissioned me to complete the work^ and a few pages 
of my continuation had been published, when the Society came 
to an end. From that time until rather less than three years 
ago, I heard no more of the book ; but the present publishers, 
having become possessed of the copyright, have requested me to 
complete my original undertaking, and the following pages are 
the result. 

In thus accepting a task, perhaps the most laborious, in pro- 
portion to its extent, that I could have undertaken, I have been 
induced by two motives: first, a wish to fulfil an obligation 
to the public, and to perform a promised duty to the memory 
of a distinguished scholar; secondly, a conviction that this 
book, if completed with tolerable success, would furnish an aid 
to the classical student which has not been and is not likely to 
be superseded. 

With regard to the first of these motives, I am quite aware 
that there are many who feel a respect for the memory of 
K. O. MUiler, and who wish that his last and not least impor- 
tant work should Ite completed according to his plan, and that 
among these there are some who are at least as competent as I 
can pretend to be to write a history of Greek literature. But, 
on the other hand, I have every reason to believe that the 
publie announcement of the fact, that one of the translators 
had been appointed to continue the work by the Society, for 
which Miiller himself was writing it, must have deterred his 
friends in Germany and England firom attempting to perform 
the same good office. In point of fact, the work is still a 
fragment; and though two editions have been published in 
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Germany^ no one has essayed to take np the broken thread of 
Miiller's narrative. Among his colleagues and successors at 
Gottingen^ Schneidewin, who at one time wished to finish the 
history^ and K. F. Hermann^ who was as well qualified to write 
on the subject as any German professor^ have both been re- 
moTcd by death within the last year or two. And it really 
seems that, if I had not been willing or able to redeem my 
promise, this debt due to the public and to MUller would 
never have been paid. 

In asserting the great importance of Miiller's work as an 
aid to the classical student, and in saying that it is without any 
rival, present or prospective, I hope I shall not be understood 
as wishing to reflect on any history of Greek literature, either 
published or in the course of publication. I merely desire to 
intimate my opinion that, besides being now complete, Miiller's 
is the only book on this subject which is concise without 
sinking to the level of a mere compendium, and which is 
sufficiently popular, while it possesses all the attributes of exact 
scholarship. A diffuse and voluminous work, whatever may be 
its merits, cannot serve the same purpose 'in th^ hands of 
persons commencing or pursuing the study of the Greek 
authors.'* A history of Greek literature should stimulate the 
curiosity of the classical student without attempting to satisfy 
it. It must not even pretend to say all that is known about 
the Greek authors themselves : for this is best left to dictionaries 
and encyclopsedias. Its work is accomplished, as far as the 
student is concerned, if it tells him how literature rose, grew, 
and declined among the Greeks ; if it indicates how the different 
writers contributed to its development or decadence, and if it 
links together their separate biographies by fhe proper chain of 
cause and effect. A history of Greek literature for the use of 
students is not a collection of unconnected notices ; it is not a 
catalogue of all the works written in the Greek language, like 
that which we owe to the diligence of Fabricius ; it is ifot an 
elaborate review of the separate writings of eminent Greeks, 
like those which find their place in the Prolegomena of critical 
editions; it is not a history of philosophy, except so far as 
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PREFACE. VU 

philosophy is a development of literature. It should serve as a 
guide to those who are engaged in reading the Greek authors 
themselved; it should be a sort of index map to connect the 
detailed surveys of particular districts ; and for all beyond this 
it must refer the student to the original texts or special treatises. 
Such a book was Miiller's as far as it went^ and I know no 
other of precisely the same kind, either in English or in any 
foreign language, either already published or in the course of 
publication. 

For my own part, I have endeavoured, to the best of my 
ability, to carry out the plan on which Miiller commenced this 
work. Besides the general principles laid down in his intro- 
duction, I have had before me the following list of the chapters 
which he had intended to write, with the numbers which he 
originally attached to them : — 

XXXIV. 

Xenqphan. 

XXXVI. 

Plat(/s Sokratiache Diahgen. 

XXXVII. 
Demosthenes' Beredtsamkeii. 

XXXVIII. 
Demosthenes' Zeiigenossen unier den Redfiem. 

XXXIX. 

Historiker aus Isokrate^ SchtUe. 

XL. 

Aristoteles. 

DRITTE PEEIODE, GELEHETE LITERATUE. 

XLL 

Alexandrinische Epopoen : KaUimachos, Apollonios, Rhianos, 

Euphorion. 
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XLII. 
Idytten, und elegische Dichter derselben Schule. 

XLIir. 
Kritik und Grammatik in Alexandrien. 

XLIV. 
Pflege der Wisaenschqften iiberhaupt. Eratosthenes. 

XLV. 
Schulen der PhUosophie. 

XLVI. 
AusbUdvng der Theorie der Rhetorik. 

XLVII. 
Behandlungsweise der Geschichte. Polybios. 

XLVIII. 
Griechische lAteratur in Rom eingeburgert. 

XLIX. 
Historische Gelehrsamkeit in der Augustischen Zeit. 

L. 

Erdkunde und Wissenschaft iiberhaupt in derselben Zeii. 
Strabon, 

LI. 
Neuer Avfschvmng der Rhetorik im zweiten Jahrhundert. 

LTI. 
Philosophic. NeuplaioniscTie Richtung. 

LIII. 
Entgegengesetzte Richtung. Lucian. 
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PEEFACE- IX 

LIV. 
Hisioriker in der Zeit der Antoninen. 

LV. 
fVissenschafiliche Gelehrte. PtolenuBos, 8fc. 

LVI. 
LUerarische Sammler. AtheruBOSy ^c. 

LVII. 

Letzte Zeiien dea Heidenthums. Heidnische Rhetoren und 
Philosophen. 

LVIII. 

Antoffonumus der Christlichen. Schriftstetter gegen die 
Heidnischen. 

LIX. 

NachklSnge der alien Literaiur. Romane. Epos des Nonnus. 

• 

LX. 
Uberblick des Betriebs der Literatur in Byzanz. 

It will be observed that, in filling up this brief outline, or 
rather in writing on this series of themes, I have closely fol- 
lowed Miiller in all that relates to the plan and arrangement 
of the book. While I have completed the history in the sixty 
chapters which he originally assigned to it, I have added two 
to those which are given in this list — ^namely, those ' on the 
Socratic schools' and ' on the writings of Hippocrates/ But 
I have arranged the four chapters assigned to Alexandrian lite- 
rature in two ; I have also combined Miiller's forty-ninth and 
fiftieth chapters, and his fifty-fifth and fifty-sixth chapters, in 
one chapter for each pair ; and have thus, as I conceive, given 
greater distinctness to his classification of the subject. 

The period which is comprised in these narrow limits is more 
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than eighteen centuries ; and I need hardly say that I do not 
pretend to give new or original information on all parts of this 
extensive surrey. There are several subjects which I have 
made my own by special study, but an equal attention to all 
the authors would have involved the unprofitable labour of a 
ChakenieruB or BMiolathas. I have therefore considered it 
my duty to avail myself of recent as well as ancient learning, 
and for this reason I have referred more frequently than 
Miiller did to modem authorities. Every special obligation 
has been carefully acknowledged in the notes. But I have 
been constantly indebted for suggestions, guidance, references, 
and other assistance more or less valuable, to the Bibliotkeca 
of Fabridus, to the literary histories of SchoU, Wester- 
mann, and Bemhardy, to the philosophical researches of H. 
Bitter, Hegel, and Schleiermacher, to the Fasti of the late 
Mr. Clinton, and to the dictionaries of Drs. A. Pauly and 
W. Smith. It has often been of great advantage to me to be 
able to refer to the learned volumes of Dr. Thirlwall and 
Mr. Orote ; and I have much regretted that the latter scholar 
has not yet published his promised discussions on Oreek philo- 
sophy. The greater part of Mr. Mure's valuable work treats 
of the authors who had been previously reviewed by Jf iiller : 
and my own chapters on Xenophon and the minor historians 
were written before I had an opportunity of seeing his fifth 
volume, in which alone he has traversed some of the ground 
surveyed in my continuation. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my hope that this 
supplementary labour will contribute, at least in some degree, 
to realize the intended usefulness of Miiller's unfinished work, 
and thus to fulfil the wishes of the excellent Society, by which 
it was so tax advanced during the lifetime of its lamented 
author, and to which I owe my first connexion with the under- 
taking. 

J. W. D. 

Cav^Mdge, 2$th Jwnt, 1858. 
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ON 

THE LIFE AND WRITINGS 

OF 

KAEL OTEKIED MtJLLEE. 



KARL OTFRIED MULLER was bom at Brieg in Silesia on 
the 28th of August^ ^797' The only name^ which was given 
to him at baptism^ was Karlf and he assumed the second name 
Otfriedy as a literary prsenomen to distinguish him from many 
other Karl MUllers, on the publication of his first important 
work in 1 8 1 9. He received the rudiments of his education from 
his father^ at that time a young Lutheran pastor. At Easter 
1 8 JO he was entered in the fourth class of the gymnasium at 
Srieg;' and remained there until he had reached the head of the 
school, with a great reputation for classical scholarship, especially 
Latin verse composition, at Easter 18 [4, when he was removed to 
the University of Breslau. Here he enjoyed the great advan- 
tage of receiving instruction in classical philology from J. G. 
Schneider, the editor of Xenophon and Theophrastus, and the 
father of improved Greek lexicography in Germany, and from 
L. F. Heindorf, who had been an eminent member of Niebuhr's 
coterie at Berlin, and. who is well known by his commentaries 
on Plato and Horace. For the latter scholar, who showed a 
very early appreciation of his talents, and gave him encourage- 
ment at a time when such a stimulus to his exertions was most 
efficacious, Miiller formed a strong attachment, which contri- 
buted, when he went to Berlin, to increase his prejudice against 
the celebrated P. A. Wolf, who had been Heindorf s teacher, but 
had yielded to the feelings of jealousy, which tutors of a certain 
temper entertain towards their successful pupils, and had 
endeavoured, in a very unhandsome manner, to disparage 
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Heindorf 8 merit as a critical interpreter. Although philology 
was the main pursuit of Miiller at Breslau, especially after he 
had become well acquainted with Heindorf^ he engaged in 
almost all the other studies of the University. Philosophy, 
which he learned in the lecture-rooms of Steffens, Kayssler, 
and Thilo^ seemed likely at one time to withdraw him from 
classical scholarship. Another of his favourite studies was 
botany^ in which he found an admirable teacher in Link. He 
read mathematics up to a certain point under Jungnitz^ attended 
the theological lectures of Augusti and Gass, heard Raumer on 
the French Revolution, and made some progress in Hebrew aud 
Syriac under Middeldorpf. But with ail this diversity of 
reading he was growing more and more devoted to that which 
became the special study of his life — classical antiquity in its 
widest range and compass. And in order to gratify his in- 
creasing love for this branch of learning he removed in 
the spring of 1816 to Berlin, which enjoyed at that time 
the highest reputation among the Universities of Germany. 
Although he studied only for a year at the Prussian capital, for 
he passed as Doctor in Philosophy at Easter 1817, this short 
residence at Berlin produced an important influence on his 
career. His exertions were indefatigable, and at no period 
during his laborious life did he spend a greater number of 
hours in intense study. In a letter written to his brother Edward 
on the eighteenth of February 1817,* he describes himself as 
surrounded by books: fifteen to twenty folios mostly open 
were lying on chairs, on the sofa, or on the ground, intermixed 
with countless borrowed books, which in spite of threatened 
fines he could not return to the public libraries. His excellent 
constitution sustained his bodily health in the midst of these 
efibrts to amass learning, the more so, as he did not neglect 
to take exercise in the open air, to which his love for 
botany fiimished a constant inducement, and he left Berlin 
a taller and stronger man than when he commenced his 
studies there. The firuits of his reading were shown in 
the inaugural dissertation 'on the history and antiquities of 
^gina' which he drew up as an exercise for his Doctor's 



* Eduard Mailer^ Biographische £rinnertmgm an K, O.MiUUr, p. xyiii. 
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degree and published shortly afterwards in an expanded form 
with the following title : 

' ^gineticorura liber. Scripsit C. Miiller, Silesius^ Dr. 
Phil. Berolini. 1817. E. librari& Reimariand..' 

This little book was dedicated to Augustus Bockh, in whose 
school of classical phUology Miiller had finally enlisted himself^ 
and who^ recognizing in him a congenial spirit^ became his firm 
friend to the end of his life. There are many indications in 
Miiller's writings of the high esteem in which he held this great 
Berlin Professor^ and on the other hand Bockh contributed more 
than any one to the early reputation and professional success of his 
admiring pupil^ by writing a friendly review of the jEffinetica 
and taking every opportunity of recommending him for edu- 
cational appointments. 

MiiUer's career as a teacher commenced in January 1818^ 
when he was appointed assistant-master in the Magdalenseum, 
a public school at Breslau^ then under the management of 
Manso, the well-known author of a book on Sparta. In this 
office^ with no higher promotion than from the seventh to the 
sixth mastership in the school^ he remained until June 18 19, 
when Heeren^ influenced chiefly^ as it seems^ by Miiller's 
^gineiica^ and Bockh^s laudatory review of that book^ wrote to 
invite him to GKittingen as adjunct professor [Professor extra- 
ordinarius) of ancient literature, and joint director of the 
Philological Seminary, a vacancy having been occasioned by 
Welcker's removal to Bonn. He accepted the flattering pro- 
posal with undisguised satisfaction. 'Gottingen/ he wrote to 
his parents, ' is the place of places for me 1^ And his gratifi- 
cation was increased by the liberality of the Hanoverian 
government, which, in addition to his promised salary of 600 
dollars, allowed him 400 dollars to defray the expenses of a stay 
of eight weeks at Dresden, where he had long wished to study 
the monuments of ancient art. This opportunity, of which he 
diligently avaUed himself, not only gave fixity to his views on 
the archaeology of the fine arts, which to the end of his life was 
one of his favourite subjects, but also cultivated his natural taste 
for the fine arts in general ; and he speaks with as much enthu- 
siasm of the great masters of the Italian schools, who are repre- 
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Bented by masterpieces in the Dresden Gkdlery^ as of the 
candelabra and bas-reliefs which he saw in the Museum there. In 
a letter to his mother he says :* ' I often stand by the half-hour 
together before that painting of paintings, the Madonna of 
Raphael^ and come continually back to it, in spite of my wish to 
go on to other pictures. The majesty of the head of die infant 
Christy who seems to be teeming with the work of redemption, is 
beyond all description. He has in truth ten Jupiters in his head.' 
Notwithstanding his youth, MiiUer was treated with great dis- 
tinction at Dresden, and formed a lasting acquaintance with 
Bottiger and other eminent men in the Saxon capital. 

On his arrival at Gottingen he was warmly received by 
Dissen and the other philological professors, and soon became 
one of the most active and popular lecturers at that seat of 
learning. The special and immediate subject of his lectures was 
'the archseology and history of ancient art;' but his various 
courses branched over nearly ail the topics of classical erudition. 
During the first winter he discoursed on ancient oracles and 
prophecies, a subject not unconnected with his literary labours 
at this time. For in January 1820 he published a Latin essay : 

' De Tripode Delphico. Gotting. 1820.' 

And more elaborate investigations into the mythological lore of 
early Greece appeared soon after in the first volume of his great 
work : 

* Geschichte Hellenischer Stamme und Stadte/ 

' Histories of Greek races and cities/ which bore the special 
title: 

' Orchomenos und die Minyer. Breslau. 1820.' 

In the same year appeared his essay : 

' Minervse Poliadis sacra ^ sedem in arce Athenarum iUus- 

travit C. O. MiiUer, Prof, in univers. lit. Gotting, 

extraordinarius. Gottingse. 1820.' 
About the same time he contributed to Bottiger's Amaltkea an 
article ' on the Tripods,' and prepared an elaborate paper ' on 
Athens and Attica,' for the general cyclopaedia of Ersch and 
Gruber. In the midst of all these labours he retained his 
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overflowing spirits and a cheerfulness which no book-learning 
could damp. Many stories are told of the ebullitions of inno- 
cent gaiety with which he amused his friends. In &ct liveli- 
ness was his distinguishing characteristic. In writing to his sister 
Oottliebe, he would go on rhyming every two or three words to 
the end of the letter. The following specimen is given* from an 
epistle dated Easter, }^^9' 'Liebchen, komm zum Biibchen, 
in mein Stiibchen, Herzensspitzbiibchen. Wir sind selig und 
wahlig (i. €. he and his brother Julius), mitunter gehfs kunter- 
bimter, ein Bischen knurrig und schnurrig. Mit meinem 
Sehnen und Wahnen und alien Planen isfs ein langsames 
Drucksen und Mucksen. Wird nichts draus, mach mir nichta 
draus.' In the same spirit of innocent pleasantry we are told 
how he and his immediate intimates at Gottingen acted charades 
of the most ludicrous ingenuity. For example, in representing 
the word 'Iphigenie/ the tallest of the party woulcl appear 
holding his hat over his head to indicate the capital ' 1/ with its 
dot ; another on all fours would exhibit a ' Yieh/ {phi) ; and a 
third with fantastic gestures would imitate the genie of the last 
8yllables.t The excitability of Miiller's temperament often 
relieved itself with exclamations, and a ludicrous story is told 
of a mistake occasioned by his frequent ejaculation ' Himmel, 
O Himmel/ when he was much delighted. A Silesian lady of 
his acquaintance invited him to hear her daughter's splendid 
performance on the pianoforte. ' Himmel, O Himmel I' cried 
the enraptured listener. * No,' interposed the gratified parent ; 
'it is not Himmel but Hummel, who composed that piece.' 
The strength of Miiller's imaginative powers was shown not 
only by poems of a somewhat higher aim, but by dramatic 
talents of no inconsiderable order. While quite a child he 
delighted in all the details of a little puppet theatre, and as a 
young man, when he visited his parents during the Gottingen 
vacations, he would occasionally organize family gatherings after 
the fashion of an ancient Greek festival.^ 

In the summer and autumn of 1822 the liberality of the 
Hanoverian government enabled Miiller to undertake a journey 
to Holland, England, and France, chiefly for the purpose of in- 
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specting museums^ and so increasing his knowledge as a teacher 
of archseology. The eminent persons whose acquaintance he 
made during this tour^ and who received the young philologer 
with kindness and forwarded his studies with friendly interest, 
were^ in Holland^ Beuvens^ professor of archaeology at Ley den; 
in England, Dr. Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, Mr. 
Payne Knight, and Colonel Leake ; and in Paris, Letronne and 
Baoul-Rochette. 

On his return to Oottingen, he applied himself with in» 
creased diligence to the continuation of his ' Histories of Greek 
races and cities,' and the fruits of his labours appeared in 1824, 
in two further volumes of that work which bore the separate 
title : 

* Die Dorier.' 

Of all Miiller's works, there is no one which has produced a 
greater influence on the studies of his contemporaries, or more 
largely contributed to the establishment of his European 
reputation. Perhaps, indeed, there is no one product of 
German learning which exhibits a greater mass of well- digested 
erudition. In combination with Niebuhr's ' History of Rome,' 
which in its improved form first appeared in English in 1828, 
Miiller's ' Dorians ' gave a new direction to the classical studies 
of the country. With the author's sanction, and with many 
additions from his pen, which made it equivalent to a new 
edition of the original,* this work was published in England as : 

' The History and Antiquities of the Doric race, by C. O. 
Miiller, translated from the German by Henry 
Tufnell, Esq.^ and Geoi^ Comewall Lewis^ Esq. 
Oxford, 1830.' 2 vols. 8vo. 

This translation also contained, in the form of an appendix, 
Miiller's essay on the settlements, origin, and early history of 
the Macedonian nation, which had appeared at Berlin in 1825, 
as a separate treatise^ with the title : 

'Ueber die Makedonier. Eine ethnographische Unter- 
suchung, von K. O. Miiller.' 



See the Tiunslators* Preface, p. ii. 
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The great work on the Dorians was republished in German 
four years after the author's death, under the superintendence 
of Schneidewin^ and with additions from Miiller's papers. 

In the year 1823^ Miiiler declined a very complimentary 
invitation to join the University of Berlin^ and he was this 
year raised to the rank of Professor Ordinarius. Thoroughly 
established at Gottingen, and with a sufficient income to meet 
the humble demands of German housekeeping, he was enabled 
to marry the daughter of the celebrated jurist Hugo^ a young 
lady for whom he had conceived a warm affection. The 
wedding took place on the 8th September^ 1824^ and the newly 
married couple, with the bride's father, set out on a tour to the 
Bhine-land to visit the family of the Hugo's, in Baden. On 
this occasion, Miiiler made the acquaintance of Niebuhr and 
A. W. Schl^;el at Bonn, and of Umbreit, Voss, and Creuzer at 
Heidelbei^ ; on his way back to Gottingen, he paid a visit to 
Platner. His establishment as a married man at Gottingen is 
described by his friends as a model of elegance and comfort, 
especially after he got into his new house. ' It always gave 
me the greatest pleasure,' says Liicke,* ' to visit at his house, 
especially the new one, with its beautiful garden, which he had 
arranged himself, with a view to hospitality, with the best 
practical judgment and with refined taste, in a style which, as 
we used to say by way of banter, was not that of Gottingen, 
but Grseco-Silesian. The cheerful happiness which reigned 
there, without any pride, the managing and kindly wife, the 
lustre shed upon them by the reputation of her father, Hugo, 
the loveable children, the tasteful but solid comfort, the 
elegance without any false adornment, in short, the whole had 
in my eyes always a classical tone.' 

The year 1825 witnessed the publication of one of Miiller's 
most original and important works : his ' introduction to a 
scientific system of mythology,' or in its German title : 

' Prolegomena zu einer wissenschaftlichen Mythologie.' 

Like 'The Dorians' this work has been translated into 
English, the author of the version being Mr. John Leitch. 



• Srinneryngm an K. 0. MnUer, wm Dr, Friedrieh L&cke. GottiDgen. 
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The book takes a sober view of the subject, and endeayoura to 
mediate between the extreme theories of Creuzer and Lobeck. 
About the same time, the Royal Academy of Sciences at Berlin 
proposed the following subject for a prize essay : ' To explain 
and exhibit critically the nature and constitution of the training 
of the Etruscan nation, both generally and in reference to the 
several branches of the activity of a cultivated nation, in order 
as &r as possible to ascertain which of them really, and in what 
degree each of them, flourished in this celebrated people/ 
Miiller competed for this prize, which was awarded to him on 
the 3rd July, 1826. In preparing for the press the work which 
obtained this distinction, he considered himself entitled to give 
it a greater extension than this programme seemed to presume, 
and it appeared two years afterwards as a complete treatise on 
Etruscan antiquities with the title : 

' Die Etrusker. Yier Biicher von K. O. Miiller. Breslau. 
1828/ 2 vols. 8vo. 

In this work he showed that his knowledge of Italian antiquities 
was not inferior to his Greek learning, and the book will 
always occupy a high place in the department of research, which 
Thomas Dempster opened, and which is not yet closed to the 
inquisitiveness of scholars. Just before he obtained the Berlin 
prize on the nth June, 1826, Miiller's domestic affections were 
gratified by the birth of a daughter, and he seemed to have realized 
every wish which his affectionate heart or his literary ambition 
could have prompted. While the two volumes on the Etruscans 
were preparing for the press, Miiller published his excellent 
essay : 

'De Phidi» vita et operibus. Ootting. 1827.^ 

His popular ^ Manual of Ancient Art' was published about 
the same time as the English translation of ' The Dorians,' with 
the title : 

' Handbuch der Archaeologie der Kunst. Breslau. 1830.' 
The second edition appeared in 1835, and the third was 
edited by Welcker in 1847. ^^^ work has been translated 
into English by Mr. Leitch, whose version has been reprinted. 
An Italian translation has appeared at Naples, and a French 
version was published by Nicard in 1841. For methodical 
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learning and completeness^ there is no better book on the 
sabject of ancient art. . The outline illustrations to this treatise 
have appeared in a series of parts commencing in the year 
1832^ with the title: 

'Denkmaler der alten Kimst nach der Aaswahl and 
Anordnung von K. O. Miiller^ gezeichnet und radirt 
von K. Oesterley/ 

In 1 83 1 he drew up a geographical supplement to his work on 
' The Dorians ' with the title : 

' Zur Elarte des nordlichen Griechenlands. Beilage zu dem 
Werke dess. Verf. : die Doner/ 

And he has shown his fiimiliaiity with the land of Hellas in his 

'Bemerkungen zu Bienacker's Bearbeitung der Leake- 
schen Topographic. Halle. 1829.' 

In 1833 his studies in Latin philology^ which had been stimu- 
lated by his Etruscan researches, bore their first fruits in a 
critical edition of Yarro's essay on his mother-tongue. The 
title is : 

'M. Terenti Yarronis de Lingua Latina Librormn quae 
supersunt emendata et annotata a C. O. Muellero/ 

Thus far his numerous writings had been received with general 
applause or with fair and moderate criticism. But his edition 
and translation of the Eumenides of iBschylus involved him in 
a bitter controversy, which was a source of great discomfort to 
him during the year which followed its publication. He had 
commenced this book and announced it in the winter of 
1626-27, and had read the translation to his brothers in the 
summer of 1828, but for some reason he kept the work in his 
desk, and he did not give it to the public till 1833, when it came 
out with a complete apparatus of explanatory essays, as : 

' ^schylos Eumeniden griechisch und deutsch mit erlau- 
temden Abhandlungen iiber die aussere Darstellung 
und iiber den Inhalt und die Composition dieser 
Tragodie.' 

Miiller had formed a warm attachment to Dissen, who was at 
this time a great invalid, and had shared in his friend's indig- 

62 
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nation at the manner in which the renowned Gkxifrey Hermann 
of Leipsig had attacked Dissen's Pindar, (see his Opuscula, 
Tol. VI. pp. 3 — 69). It seemed to Mulier and to other 
philologers of Bockh's school, that Hermann had usurped 
the position of a literary dictator, and was unwilling to allow 
to others a free expression of opinion on questions of 
Greek scholarship. With the firankness, then, of his noble 
nature, and with a due sense of his own position in the literary 
world, Mulier could not enter on a field especially appropriated 
by the Leipsig scholar, without proclaiming his own inde- 
pendence, and anticipating an attack which perhaps a humbler 
mode of proceeding would not have averted. He concludes his 
preface to the Eumenides with the following words : ' Unfortu- 
nately I cannot indulge in the hope of successfully recommend- 
ing a renewed consideration of many points to the distinguished 
philologer from whom we have long been expecting a new 
edition of iSschylus, because this scholar seems to be determined 
beforehand to break his stick over that which modem researches 
produce in certain directions, which are out of the reach of his 
own studies, and especially when they concern ^schylus. I 
do not cherish the imagination that I shall form an exception 
to this general rule. But I must enter my most decided 
protest beforehand against Hermann's setting me right before 
the public with a dictatorial sentence, like a judge who has 
been asked his opinion, before he has as yet convinced us in the 
slightest degree that he really possesses a clear conception of the 
connexion of thought and of the plan of one tragedy of j£schylus, 
or in general of any one work of ancient poetry — ^a conception 
to the attainment of which, in our opinion, the efibrts of philo- 
logy at the present day ought principally to be directed.' These 
remarks were regarded as a sort of challenge by Hermann and 
his adherents ; and Miiller's book on the Eumenides was sharply 
attacked by Hermann himself in the Wiener Jahrbucher, vol. 
LXIV. (reprinted in his Opuscula, vol. VI. pars II. pp. 9 — 
215), and by his pupil F, W. Fritzche in a tract entitled: 
' Recension des Buches JSschylos Eumeniden von K. O. 
Miiller, von eineni Philologen. Leipsig. 1834-35.' To 
these criticisms Mulier replied in a spirited and vigorous 
manner ('Anhang z. d. B. ^sch. Eumenid. Gottingen. 1834.' 
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'Erklarang/ 1855); ^^^ ^^ ™^^ ^ allowed at any rate that 
the Gottingen professor came forth fix>m the conflict with 
nndiminished reputation* 

In the mean time Miiller was receiving from the government 
of Hanover those distinctions which generally fell to the lot of 
distinguished literary men in Germany. In 1830 he had been 
appointed member of the * Scientific Committee of Inquiry ;' in 
1 83 J he became 'Member of the Academical Senate/ and 
chairman of the committee just mentioned ; in 1832 he received 
the title of ' Aulic Councillor* (Hofratk) ; in 1834 he was made 
Knight of the Guelphic order by William IV. ; and in 1837 his 
salary was largely increased. As a general rule MuUer took 
but little interest in politics, and although he was director of 
the news rooms, he was often a fortnight behind the date in his 
acquaintance with the public journals.* He was intimately 
connected with the seven eminent professors who protested 
against the subversion of the Constitution of 1834 by an edict 
of King Ernest (our Duke of Cumberland) , and he did not 
conceal his general agreement with them. But he took no 
public steps in opposition to the Government, and retained his 
place in the University, when Grimm and Dahlmann and 
Ewald felt it to be their duty to seek another home. 

It was soon after the termination of his controversy with 
Hermann that Miiller was induced to engage in the work which 
we have undertaken to complete. The Society for the Difiusion 
of Useful Knowledge had been for some few years established 
in London by a number of eminent men, who combined liberal 
sentiments in politics with an earnest desire to promote the 
literary culture of the country. Although the works, which they 
issued in parts, were intended to be for the most part of a 
general and popular character, as far as the execution was con- 
cerned, they entered from the first upon some of the highest 
domains of literature and science. And in some of their books 
no attempt was made to refrain from displaying the apparatus 
of classical learning. Thus although Mr. F. Malkin's History of 
Greece contained no marginal references, in compliance no doubt 
with what was the original intention of the Society, the elaborate 
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History of Borne undertaken in different departments by Mr. 
Maiden, Mr. Ponne, and Mr. C. Merivale, in the few parts to 
which it is unfortunately limited, exhibited an array of erudition 
which is not surpassed by the most learned productions of the 
Uniyersity Press at Oxford or at Cambridge. It was not there- 
fore at all surprising that a History of the Literature of Qreece 
should occur to the Committee, including as it did some of the 
best scholars in England, as a work which might be published 
under their auspices. The credit of hanug first suggested this 
undertaking is due to Mr. (now Sir) G^i^ Comewall Lewis, 
who proposed to the Committee to employ Professor Miiller to 
write the history, and, having obtained their consent, was 
enabled by his previous acquaintance with the author of ' The 
Dorians,' to engage him in this important work. Besides these 
good offices, Mr. Lewis took upon himself all the trouble of 
making the arrangements with Miiller ; the manuscript of the 
successive numbers of the work was transmitted to him by 
Miiller, and he made the translation and carried it through the 
press, exercising, with the author's consent, a discretionary power 
as editor, up to the spring of 1839, when, having received a 
public appointment which engrossed all his time, he transferred 
his task to the present writer. 

Miiller was given to understand that a work of popular cha- 
racter, specially designed for English readers, was expected 
from him. In accepting the undertaking, he expressed some 
diffidence as to his powers of treating such a subject in a 
popular manner, which he had never attempted, all his previous 
works having been written exclusively for learned readers. 
It is to be regretted that he was induced by this considera- 
tion to withhold a full display of his exhaustless learning, but 
the consequence of the limitations which he imposed on himselfi 
and of his efibrts to write popularly, especially assisted as he 
was by the editorial labours of his translator, has been the 
production of a work which, while thoroughly scholarlike, is 
infinitely more readable than any similar production from the 
pen of a German philologer.^ Miiller bestowed great pains 

* Bernhardy, in his remarks on MiiUer's History {Grundriss dcr Qriethucken 
Literatiu', toL II. pp. z. xi.), indicates sufficiently the contrast between his own 
work and that of its immediate predo 
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upon this work, which, though undertaken for a foreign public^ 
interested his literary ambition, and was in itself a labour of 
love to him. He told his translators, to mention one instance, 
that he had re*perused the whole of Euripides before he wrote 
his chapter on that poet ; and any competent reader may see 
that he prepared himself by similar study for his examination 
of every considerable author. If he had been spared to com- 
plete the work, there can be little doubt that it would have 
been accepted by the learned world as one of the happiest 
efforts of his genius and learning, and that it would have 
obtained for him in this country an established place among 
those who teach by their writings the classical students of our 
great schools and universities. 

The ' History of the Literature of Greece ' was published in 
German, after the author's death, by his brother Edward, with 
the title, 

' K. O. Miiller's Geschichte der griechischen Literatur 
bis auf das Zeitalter Alexanders. Nach der Hand- 
schrift des Yerfassers herausgegeben von Dr. 
Edward Miiller. 2 Bde. Breslau. 1841.' 

More than one edition of this form of the work has already 
appeared. In his memoir of his brother,'!^ Edward Miiller 
states briefly that Karl Otfried Maboured since 1835 at his 
History of Greek Literature, in the first instance for England, 
{zunachst fur England).^ But in his list of K. O. Miiller's 
works,t he does not mention the English edition of this history. 
It is difficult to see how this is in accordance with any strict 
sense of propriety. Edward Miiller must have been aware of the 
relations between his brother and the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge ; he could hardly have been ignorant that 
the history was written for the ' exclusive use ' of that Society, 
and that its author had received a very liberal remuneration 
on the appearance of each successive number. In suppressing 
these facts his conduct has been, to say the least, unhandsome. 
And he has not consulted his brother's literary reputation in 
publishing the book from the rough drafts ; for the transcribed 
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and corrected manuscript is in England, a considerable portion 
of it being in the possession of the present writer — ^to say 
nothing of the editorial labour bestowed upon the book^ in cor- 
respondence with the author, and with his express sanction and 
approbation. 

The only other separate publications of K. O. MiiUer were 
the following : — 

' Antiquitates Antiochense. Commentationes duse. Grot- 
ting». 1839. (Comment, prior ab auct. recitata in 
consessu soc. reg. d. XIY. Junii a. 1834. Comment, 
altera d. VIII. Junii a. 1839).' 

'Sexti Pompei Festi de yerborum significatione que 
supersunt cum Pauli epitome emendata et annotata. 
Lipsise. 1839.' 

He also, in 1836, lent his name and contributed a prefiice to 
the architect B. Wiegmann's interesting little book : ^ Die 
Malerei der alten in ihrer Anwendung und Technik insbesondere 
als Decorationsmalerei.' 

The edition of Festus, which he undertook at the solicitation 
of Bocking, and which is dedicated to his father-in-law Hugo, 
' antiquorum Muciorum et Sulpiciorum in explanando 
Eomanorum jure civili alumno et semulo,^ makes an epoch in 
this department of learning, not only from the soundness of 
the criticisms of which it is the vehicle, but also because it 
gives for the first time a comparative view of the original 
Vocabulary of Festus, as far as it has survived, and its epitome 
by Paulus Diaconus. 

It only remains to narrate Miiller's journey to Italy and 
Greece, and its unfortunate conclusion. A visit to the homes 
of classical antiquity had long been an object of hope to Miiller 
himself, and had been desired for him by those who thought 
that one who was so familiar with ancient life might bring back 
much to instruct the world, if he had an opportunity of 
travelling to these countries, and especially to Greece. Speak- 
ing of the Bavarian mission of Professor Thiersch, Dr. 
Thirlwall remarked, in 183a:* 'Much as this intelligence 
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promises^ it would have been a still more agreeable piece of 
news if we had heard that K. O. Miiller had been enabled to 
spend a year or two in ocular inspection of the country where 
he has lived in spirit so long, and with which he is already 
more familiar than most men are with their own. Should it 
eyer happen that a person possessing in an equal degree all the 
qualities and requisites of an accomplished traveller in Oreece, 
has the means of visiting it^ and of pursuing his researches with 
all the assistance that a liberal government can afford to such 
undertakings, what hopes of the result could be deemed too 
sanguine V The long desired opportunity of undertaking such 
a tour presented itself in the summer of 1839. Arrangements 
were made for the performance of his academical duties in his 
absence, and though he took upon himself the expenses of his 
journey, the government furnished him with a draftsman at 
their cost. Accompanied by this artist and two friends, he 
started irom Munich, the place of rendezvous, spent three 
months in Italy, attended the Winckelmann festival on the 9th 
December, then travelled through southern Italy and Sicily, 
and finally sailed for the Pirseus. He spent some time at 
Athens, travelled for forty days in the Peloponnesus, and afi;er 
a second stay at Athens, set out for an exploration of northern 
Greece, in the heat of the summer of 1840. Exposure to the 
sun, while copying inscriptions at Delphi, liability during the 
night to the unhealthy exhalations of the Copaic fens, and 
excessive fatigue of body and mind, overcame the vigour of his 
constitution. He was seized with a nervous bilious fever, 
affecting both his secretions and his brain, was brought back to 
Athens senseless, and died there on the ist August, 1840, at 
four o^clock in the afternoon. The place of his interment is a 
hill near the Academus, where a monument has been erected 
to his memory. The funeral oration was spoken in Oreek by 
Philippus Joannes, professor in the University of Athens, and 
his funeral was attended by a large assembly. 

Miiller left behind him a wife and five young children. The 
manner in which the tidings of his death reached his friends 
has been described in a touching manner by his friend Liicke.* 
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They had heard that his retum might be expected. His wife 
and children had gone to Sileua to meet him there. Hugo 
was preparing for the reception of the re-united pair at 
Oottingen. Liicke himself^ who had sustained a severe domestic 
a£9iction^ was longing for the comfort which he hoped to find in 
Miiller's society. On the 27th of August, Miillear^s birth-day, 
the tidings came like a thunder-stroke to Oottingen, that the 
great scholar was no more ! Hugo himself was the first to 
read the intelligence. Liicke hastened to him and found him 
overwhelmed with distress. The old man, bowed down with 
sorrow, silently referred his visitor to the words of Schiller's 
fVaUenstein :* 

' I shall grierte down this blow— of that I^n oonaoiom : 

For what doM not man grieve down f From the highest, 

As from the rilest thing of every day, 

He leama to wean himself: for the strong hours 

Conquer him. Yet I feel what I have lost 

In him. The bloom has vanished fkt>m my life. 

For O ! he stood beside me, like my youth, 

IVansformed for me the real to a dream, 

Clothing the palpable and &miliar 

With golden exhalations of the dawn. 

Whatever fortunes wait my future toils. 

The beautiful is vanished — and returns not' 

Of the character of Karl Otfried Miiller, it is no exaggeration 
to say that, as far as human judgment is concerned, it was 
blameless. In all the relations of life he showed himself ' a 
man four-square, and wrought without reproach.' As a son, a 
brother, a husband, and a father, he merited and obtained the 
love of his nearest connexions. His other friends felt for him 
that attachment which his frank and noble nature couldf not 
fail to conciliate. His religious sentiments did not exhibit 
themselves in connexion with any dogmatic system of theology, 
but many traits have been preserved which show that he was a 
sincere and earnest Christian ; and his younger brother, Julius, 
who is still living, and has attained the very highest place 
among the profound divines of Oermany, is well able to answer 
for the speculative orthodoxy of the whole fiunily.t As a 

♦ ActV. So. I. 
t It may perhaps be said that IHe ehrutliche Lehre v<m der Siiinde, by Julius 
Mtiller, is at once the ablest and soundest product of modem German theology. 
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classical scholar, we are inclined to prefer K. O. Miiller, on the 
whole, to all the German philologers of the nineteenth century. 
He had not Niebuhr's grasp of original combination ; he was 
hardly equal to his teacher Bockh in some branches of Greek 
philosophy, antiquities, and palaeography ; he was inferior to 
Hermann in Greek verbal criticism ; he was not a comparative 
philologer, like Grimm and Bopp and A. W. Schlegel, nor a 
collector of facts and forms like Lobeck. But in all the dis- 
tinctive characteristics of these eminent men, he approached 
them more nearly than most of his contemporaries, and he had 
some qualifications to which none of them attained. In liveli- 
ness of fancy, in power of style, in elegance of taste, in artistic 
knowledge, he far surpassed most if not all of them. Ancient 
mythology and classical geography were more his subjects than 
those of any German of his time ; he will long be the chief 
authority on ancient art ; and he laid the foundations for a new 
school of Latin criticism. He was always ready to recognize 
the truth, when discovered by processes with which he was less 
familiar ; and did not, like too many of his countrymen, sur- 
round himself with a wall of national prejudice beyond which 
he could see nothing excellent or admirable. Both for the 
great qualities which he possessed, and for the faults which he 
avoided, we would concede to K. O. Miiller the place of honour 
among those who, in the German universities, have promoted 
the study of ancient literature since the commencement of the 
present century. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII. 

THE NEW BEGINNING OF ATTIC TRAINING FOUNDATION OF THB 

80C&ATIC SCHOOLS. 

§ I. Soomtes ; his literary imporUnoe. § 2. Aiiatooratio tendency of Athenian 
literature daring the Peloponnenan war. § 2. How far Socrates was the 
founder of dialectical reasoning and moral philosophy. § 4. Imperfect Socratio 
schools ; Eucleides and the M^garics. § 5. Antisthenes and the Cynics. § 6. 
Aristippos and the Cyrenaics. 

§ I. A LTHOUGH Socrates left no writings behind him^ and 
JlI. perhaps does not, strictly speaking, deserve a place 
among the contributors to Greek literature, yet when we con- 
sider that the history of a nation's literature is the history also 
of its intellectual developement, when we reflect how the intellect 
of Greece was affected by an extension of the principles of So- 
cratic philosophy, and especially when we remember that the 
greatest literary genius that ever appeared in Hellas owed 
much, if not most, of his mental training to his early inter- 
course with Socrates, we cannot well proceed any farther in our 
inquiries without bestowing a few pages on this great master, and 
the minor schools of philosophy which claimed him as their head. 
SocRATESy the son of Sophroniscus, an Athenian sculptor, 
and of Phsenarete^ a midwife, was bom in 01. 78^ i. b.c. 
468. He was brought up to his father's profession, which he 
practised with some success, though he did not by any means 
make it his principal occupation. A strong natural tendency 
to philosophical speculation^ fostered and encouraged by fre- 
quent opportunities of intercourse with the eminent teachers of 
the day, soon drew him away to more congenial pursuits, and 
he became known, at an early period, as one devoted to the 

B 
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2 NBW BEGINNING OF ATTIC TRAINING. 

acquirement of knowledge, and not only willingi but eager^ to 
conirerse with any one on those Bubjects which were con- 
sidered most interesting to the original thinkers of his day. 
Though strongly opposed to the tenets of Protagoras and Gror- 
gias, he was regarded by many of his countrymen as one of the 
same class of speculators : Aristophanes represents him as a 
mischievous innovator in education; and^ many years after- 
wards^ ^schines did not hesitate to speak of him as ' Socrates, 
the Sophist/^ After having served his country as a gallant 
soldier duripg the Peloponnesian war, and having survived the 
frightful anarchy which succeeded that struggle between demo- 
cracy and oligarchy, he was, shortly after the restoration of the 
old constitution at Athens, brought to trial chained with im- 
piety and with corrupting the minds of the rising generation ; 
and, partly in consequence of his own proud and unbending de- 
meanour at the trial, was sentenced to death, and condemned 
to drink the cup of hemlock, in 01. 95, 2. B.C. 399. 

The circumstances which led to this catastrophe are, after all, 
those which render Socrates most particularly an object of inte- 
rest in a literary point of view. We are not so much concerned 
about establishing the excellence of his moral character, or vin- 
dicating his claim to the first place in Greek philosophy, as about 
clearly understanding and explaining his influence on the litera- 
ture and speculation of Greece, as they appeared after his time. 

§ 2. If we were asked what constituted the diflerence between 
the Greek literature of the fifth century b.c. and that of the 
preceding ages, we should be justified in answering, that litera- 
ture was Hellenic before that time, but that during the fifth 
century it became more and more exclusively Athenian.' Dur- 
ing this period almost every branch of literature was cultivated 
at Athens to a much greater extent than in all the rest of 
Greece: the drama was peculiarly her own; oratory was 
nowhere so powerful as in the Pnyx ; the Attic prose style was 
a model for every Greek writer ; philosophy, whether native or 
foreign^ flourished only by the banks of the Ilissus; and, 
in every sense, Athens was the Prytaneum of Greek wis- 



* jSiSchineB, c. Timarch., p. 24 : IreiB* ifficis, & *A.6rfpaloij ZcaKpdrrjw rbw aO" 
4>i<rTi]p dT€KT€LpaTe, The connexion of Atrometus with the party of Thrasybulus 
( JSsch. Fals. Leg. p. 47), would partly account for his son's unfavourable opinion of 
one who shrank from joinmg the liberators. * See above, ch. XX. § a. 
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UTEBABT IMPORTANOB OE 80CBATBS. 8 

dom/ where the central fire blazed on its own altar^ ministering^ 
however^ light and warmth to all the lands of Greece. Yet^ 
though this great Attic literature had sprung up in the midst 
of democracy, and would, no doubt, have been checked in its 
free developement by any other form of government, it con- 
tained within itself a principle of antagonism which soon placed 
it in open opposition to that very political freedom in which it 
took its rise. In order to understand what this principle was, 
we must enter somewhat more deeply into the subject. 

When literary exertions are occasioned by something in the 
state of a country — ^its religion or its political constitution — ^as 
when the worship of Bacchus gave rise to the drama, or, more 
generally, the worship of Apollo necessitated some species or 
other of choral lyric poetry, or when the democratic constitutions 
of Greece created a school of oratory, — we may remark, that a 
conviction of the importance of the object in view stifles all 
literary vanity, and the poet is more apt to exult in the thought 
that he is a minister of the god or an influential servant of the 
state, than to take pride in the efforts of his genius. He is, in 
fact, rather a prophet than an artist. As time, however, wears 
on, the business of the literary man becomes more and more 
professional.^ The poet begins to feel conscious of his own 
importance, and communicates this sentiment to others, till, at 
last, the writer of the song or hymn is more in the thoughts of 
his readers and hearers, than the deity in whose honour he has 
composed the poem. We remark something of this even in 
Pindar, for though he regards his superior endowments as na- 
tural rather than acquired,^ he is not the less disposed to maintain 
his professional superiority.^ But the tendency is more strikingly 
shown in the cultivation of prose. From the first beginning of 
artificial prose, in the time of the Sophists, down to its perfec- 
tion by Isocrates, we have seen that its prevailing feature is 



^ Plato, Protagoras, p. 337 C. : <ruv€\7i\vd^at r^t'EXXddot elt a&rb rbvpvra- 
9€Xov r^f ao^las. 

' Plato makes Protagoras say that all the Srjfuoupyol, or professional meii| in the 
Homeric sense of the term, poets, physicians, and teachers of music, werw dOphUit, 
who shrouded their one trade under the veil of these different accomplishment)! 
(reus T^P€us ra&rait irapaireTdfffJLaffiv ixp^^ayro. Protag, p. 316 £.). 

> 01. 11. 86. * 01. I. 115, 116. 

B 2 
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4 NBW BEGINNING OF ATTIC TRAINING. 

self-conBciousness. The prose*writer commences with an ac* 
knowledgment that he has a craft or art of his own — he is Tain 
of his skill — and, either by his oral lectures, or by drawing up 
a ri^vfi, or manual, professes to communicate to others the 
adroitness on which he prides himself.* From this conscious- 
ness of skill, or the power of doing what others cannot do so 
well, another feeling immediately results, namely, a sense of 
superiority in the exclusive possession of art. Hence the lite- 
rary man feels himself professional, or belonging to a class, in 
contradistinction to which all others are merely private in- 
dividuals, laymen, or iSiiorai, as they were somewhat contemp- 
tuously called ; and at last literature, which was the type and 
the product of free democratical Athens, becomes aristocratic 
and exclusive, and paves the way to oligarchy, or, failing in this 
result, shrinks from all participation in the duties of citizenship, 
and consoles itself with the construction of imaginary and im- 
practicable forms of government, in which the philosopher alone 
is to guide and govern the state. 

This tendency developed itself more especially during the 
Peloponnesian war, which may be defined to have been the 
great critical struggle between the democratic and aristocratic 
parties in Greece. It was while Athens was outwardly con- 
tending against the aristocracy of birth, that this aristocracy 
of talent sprung up within her walls. The name by which the 
oligarchical party all over Greece delighted to be called — 
KoXoKayaOoi — properly implied education or accomplishment, 
as well as birth.' But we remark, that the Spartan nobles 
delighted more in being ayaOoi, ' well-bom,' than in their other 
title of icaXoc, ' well-educated.' Indeed, although they usurped 
the whole name as one epithet of honour,' the former part of 
it was not unfrequently used by them with rather a contemp- 
tuous application.* With the literary aristocrats of Athens the 



1 8ee above, chapter XXXII. § 5. 

* New CrcUylvs, §§ 314—325. » Thucyd. IV. 40. 

* Find., Pyih, II. 7a: /M$C)tf Ka\6t rot xWwv to/)A rcualp, where see the com- 
mentators, and for the proper reading compare the note on Sophocles, A ntiffone, 
714, p. 191. It was perhaps with some such contemptuons reference that Thera- 
menes, when drinking the hemlock, exclaimed, Kptrlq. rovr* i<rna T(p xaXtfi (Xenoph., 
ffellen. II. 3, § 56). 
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case was quite otherwise. Their principal renown was to 
be the pre-eminently icaXoc^ or ' accomplished/ and they 
cared little or nothing for the distinctions of birth. They 
felt that they constituted^ as^ in fact^ they did^ a sort of 
middle class/ whose interests were identical neither with 
those of the old nobles nor with those of the democracy. 
It would be difficult to name any very prominent literary 
man of this sera^ with the single exception of Aristophanes^ 
who did not belong to the literary aristocrats. Euripides, 
whose connexion with Socrates has long been sufficiently 
understood^ expressly declares, that of the three classes in the 
state the middle one saves the city;' Sophocles was one of the 
rrpofiovXoi, or commissioners, who were selected as agents in 
the middle-class movement which preceded the oligarchy at 
Athens;' and Thucydides does not hesitate to say, that^ in his 
opinion, this movement, which is generally known as the 
government of the Five-thousand, was the first good constitu- 
tion which the Athenians had enjoyed in his time.* The poli- 
tical personage who was at the head of this movement in favour 
of the middle classes was Theramenes, and all the hopes of those 
who conceived it possible to have a government of the jcaXoc^ or 
educated men, without falling into oligarchy, rested upon this 
versatile and not very honest statesman. Critias, on the other 
hand, was for upholding the principles of the old oligarchies, 
and cared as little for the claims and interests of the middle 
classes as he did for those of the great mass of his fellow- 
citizens. This opposition between the parties of Critias and 
Theramenes — ^between the old-fashioned oligarchy and the aris- 
tocracy of talent — ^appears to us to solve the whole problem as 
far as Socrates and his literary affinities are concerned. That 
Socrates disapproved of the views of Critias/ and would not 
contribute to carry out his nefarious measures for the aggran- 
dizement of his party,' is established by the most express testi- 

^ That is to say, they were neither t6 (ffavXoy, * the illiterate/ nor rh irdrv iKpifi€s, 
'the minute philosophers' (Thacyd. YI. 18). For 4>av\os as an epithet of the 
common people, see Eurip., BaccJue 431 ; i&schin., c. Cftuiph. p. 6St i* 

' Snj^. ^47 '• Tpuap di fAOiptav ri'y fUcfp <rtbj^€i T6\iy, 

» Thucyd. YIII. i. Ariatot., Rheior. III. 18, § 6. 

* Thucyd. VIII. 97. ' Xenopbon^ Mem* I. a, § 31, 

• PUto, Apologia Soer, p. 3a, c. 
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monj. At the same time^ he remained at Athens dnring the 
whole period of the anarchy, and never joined the patriots of 
Phyle. The inference from this is plain : he agreed with many 
and most of the principles of the educated party — ^the KaXoi — 
and^ npon the whole^ preferred an aristocracy of talent and 
knoniedge to the old constitution of his country ; and, though 
he made a courageous etSori to save the head of his party, 
lliaramenes, from the Y^igeance of his great rival/ and would, 
no doubt, have contributed what he could to give a blow to the 
aohemea of Critias and Charmides, he preferred his own Oi- 
randiat theories to the revived democracy which succeeded 
the dnwnfal €£ the digarchs ; and the knowledge of this^ coupled 
with the belief, however erroneous, that he was still a mis- 
chievona agent of the middle-class party, not imiuiturally 
indueed Anytus, one of the leaders of the party of Thrasybulus, 
to indict him before the popular tribunal, and led the Atheniana 
to involve themselves in the crime and disgrace of persecuting 
intolerance.^ 

§ 3. These remarks on the political tendencies of the literary 
party at Athens^ in which Socrates occupied such an influential 
and prominent position, were necessary to a right understanding 
of the new direction given to literature by Socrates and his 
associates. As self-consciousness was the distinguishing feature 
of thia party, so we see that egoism, in forms more or less pro- 
nounced, ia the strongest mark of the post-Socratic sera of 
literature and philosophy. In philosophy this has long been 
reoo^nzed. It is well known that, as the speculations of the 
older philoe(^hersy especially those of the Ionic school^ were for 
the most part confined to i^ysics, and theref<»re treated only of 
the outer world, so the business of Socrates and his followers 
was AitfAy with man himself, considered as a thinking subject ; 
in other words, they were all, in some form or other, ethical 
philosoj^ers.' The celebrated precept inscribed on the temple 

^ Diodor. Sic. XIV. c. 5 : ZtaKpdTip S^ 6 ^iXSffotpot Koi 860 tQf oltnUatf wpocBpa- 
ftArrn Iwexidftwv KtoKikuf toi>j inrnipiras, i de BripafAiwrit k.t.\, 

* Mr. Maurice thinkB that the Atheniaas were unable to tolerate Socratae, 
because he did sot pat forth spedfio opinioas, but was merely a ae^er of truth 
(AndefU PhUotophy, p. T19). Thia view Beems to us to be contradicted by the 
terms of the hidiotmeat^ and by the antecedents of the proseonton. 

» See Susebius, Prop, Svcmg, pp. 25, a6, 853. 
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kt Delphi, — ' Know thyself' (-yi/wOi tnavrav), — by which So- 
crates understood that sort of self-scrutiny^ which leads to a 
conviction of our practical deficiencies/ — was constantly on his 
lips^ and served not only to remind him of his own duty as he 
conceived it, but also famished him with a text to justify his 
cross-examination of others. Plato makes him excuse himsdf 
for not engaging in literary studies, by saying :^ * I cannot as 
yet obey the Delphic inscription, which bids me know myself; 
and it seems to me absurd for any one to inquire into that 
which does not concern him while he is still ignorant of this.' 
In applying this precept to others as well as to himself, Socrates 
not only repressed any self-satisfaction on his own part, but 
also exposed and rebuked the self-conceit of others. And in 
making the inquiry after self-knowledge a test of moral progress 
or political competency, Socrates generally started from the 
admitted difierence between the acquaintance with a particular 
subject possessed by the professional man as distinguished from 
those who had not specially studied it. He urged that, while 
every artist and artizan enjoyed the professional self-conscious- 
ness to which we have already referred, while he could tell how 
he came by his knowledge, while he felt himself safe and strong 
in the exercise of it, and could, if necessary, teach it to another, 
the case was strikingly different in regard to those far more im- 
portant principles by which men are guided in their social 
and political conduct, — the principles, in fact, of ethical philo- 
sophy in all its applications ; here every one professed to be as 
wise as every one else ; all were ready to undertake the most 
important duties; and yet no one could give an account of 
his supposed qualifications; could say how he acquired them, 
or how he would communicate them to others.' It was by 
means of conversation, by a searching process of question and 
answer, amounting, in many cases, to a skilful cross-examination^ 
that Socrates endeavoured to lead his associates, and all whom 



1 Xenophon, Mem, IV. i, §§ 24—26. * Self knowledge,' he Bays, 'oonaata in a 
knowledge of our capacities, with regard to the uflefnlness of man as such ;' 6 kavr^ 
iirurKc\f/dfJt€Pos iiroios i<m irpht r^v dyOpunrlyriy xp^^t tfViaKe r^v iavrov d^ofjuw. 

* Plato, PKcBdr, p. 129 E. 

» See PUto, Sumpos, p. aai E. Protagoras, p. 319, 320. Chrgias, p. 491 A, &c. 
This chapter was written and partly printed in 184a. Mr. Grote has since given 
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he had an opportanity of mterrogatingy to a oonaciouBneaa of 
their own ignorance^ and thus to stir up in their minds an 
anxiety to obtain more exact views. By his peculiar skill in 
conducting this system of questioning, he raised it to the rank 
of a scientific process^ and 'dialectics' (ScaXcicrcic^) or 'talk' 
became a name for the method of reasoning and the science of 
logic. This method of sifting the truth had been practised 
before him by some of the Eleatic school, especially by 'the 
asking and answering Zeno/ as he was called.^ But it assumed, 
under the skilful management of Socrates, a more directly 
practical application, and a more systematic form; and the 
statement that there were ten distinct schools of Socratic phi* 
losophers' shows, at all events, how important was the influence 
of Socrates on the thinkers of his generation, while the ten- 
dency exhibited by Plato and others to frame schemes for an 
Utopian polity, in which the wise and good alone would exercise 
authority, proves that the self-consciousness of superior or pro- 
fessional knowledge was stiU operating on the civic character 
as it did in the latter years of the Peloponnesian war. 

As far as Socrates was himself concerned, it may be said 
briefly, that he first awakened the idea of science, and first 
treated moral philosophy according to scientific principles. 
With regard to the combination of his scientific with his moral 
principles, it may be stated that his leading idea was a conviction 
of the unity of virtue and a consequent belief that it was teach- 
able as a matter of science ; so that with him the scientific and 
the moral run into one another. Thus he held that a true 
knowledge of what is morally right leads of necessity to corre- 
sponding conduct, since no one wilfully departs from that which 

4iie prominenoe to the oharacteriitict of Socratee, which are mentioned in the text. 
He says (vol. VIII. p. 597), * therp was no topic on which Sokratds more frequently 
insisted than the contrast between the state of men's knowledge on the general 
topics of men and society, and that which artists or professional men possessed in 
their respective special crafts. So perpetually did he reproduce this comparison, 
that his enemies accused him of wearing it threadbare.' 

* Aristotle, Sophigt. Blench, c. X. § a. 

• Diog. Laert., II. § 47, p. 1 19, Casaubon ; ruv 8i SiaSc^a/ji^wp airbp TtopXcyofihiow 
XtaKpaTLKcjyf ol Kopvipat&raTOt fukp TLkdrtav, ^evwfHav^ * AvrtcOimni' r(av 8^ ^epofUvtop 
diKa ol Stounifi&raToi r4(r<rap€t, Ala-x^yris, ^aidufy, "Bi/KXeidrjif * AplariTiros. The Pbsedo, 
here mentioned, was the founder of the Eretrian school, which was virtually sub- 
ordinated to the Megarics by its second founder Menedemus. Fhsedo is best known 
by the dialogue of Plato which henn hi^ name. 
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be knows to be good. Accordingly tbe moral pbilosopby of 
Socrates was a deduction from bis theory of consciousness^ and 
bis exposure of ignorance assumed the form of a moral rebuke. 
' This waking of the idea of science/ says Schleiermacher/ ' and 
its earliest manifestations^ must have been^ in the first instance^ 
what constituted the philosophical basis in Socrates ; and for 
this reason be is justly regarded as the founder of that later 
Greek philosophy^ which in its whole essential form, together 
with its several variations, was determined by that idea. For 
by what other means could he have been enabled to declare 
that which others believed themselves to know to be no know- 
ledge, than by a more correct conception of knowledge, and by 
a more correct method founded upon that conception? And 
everywhere, when he is explaining the nature of non-science 
{ayiwiffTfifiocrvvri), one sees that he sets out from two tests : one, 
that science is the same in all true thoughts, and consequently 
must manifest its peculiar form in every such thought: the 
other, that aU science must form one whole. For his proofs 
always hinge on this assumption : that it is impossible to start 
firom one true thought, and to be entangled in a contradiction 
with any other, and also that knowledge derived from any one 
point, and obtained by correct. combination, cannot contradict 
that which has been deduced in like manner from any other 
point ; and while he exposed such contradictions in the current 
conceptions of mankind, he strove to rouse those leading ideas 
in all who were capable of understanding or even divining his 
meaning/ The irony of Socrates has been well described by 
the same writer, as the coexistence in him of the idea of science 
with the want of clear and complete views on any object of 
science — ^in a word, as the knowledge of his ignorance. ' It 
is clear,' says an English scholar,' 'that Socrates possessed, 
consciously to himself, an idea of scientific method, and that his 
repeated asseveration, that he knew nothing, was grounded on 
the comparison of his own attainments with that idea.' The 
procedure, which Socrates derived from this self-consciousness. 



1 Translated by Dr. Thirlwall in the PhUologieal Museum, II. 549. We have 
quoted this passage and that which follows (from Schleiermacher's PhUosoph. 
Werke, III. 4. 9), in the Penny Oyclopadia, s. v. 'Socrates.* 

* Professor Thompson, note on Butler's Lectures on Ancient Philoeophy, vol. I. 
P- 370. 
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was a Byatem of indnctioii^ by which he reduced under aome 
one idea^ a multitude of separate particulars combined with a 
system of definitions, bjr which he divided the genus into its 
species ; and this is the procedure which is described in the 
Phadrua of Flato.^ The subject matter of this procedure was 
not physical but moral science^ considered with special reference 
to politics. Both the method of Socrates and this application 
of it have been fully recognized by Aristotle. With regard to 
the latter he remarks:' 'in the time of Socrates, moral and 
political philosophy was extended, and physical speculation 
ceased, and philosophers turned their attention to the virtue 
which was useful to individuals and communities/ And in 
another passage he states both the method and the object of 
the Socratic dialectics : ' as Socrates," he says, ' busied himself 
about the moral virtues, and endeavoured first of all to give 
general definitions of tbese^ — ^for Democritus and Pythagoras 
attempted only a few definitions — he consistently investigated 
the quid est (to ti iariv), the general idea. For he sought to 
draw logical condusaons [irvWoyiJ^itrdai) ; but the general idea 
is the basis of logical reasoning. At that time the faculty of 
dialectic did not yet exist, so that he should have been able to 
investigate opposites independently of the general idea, and so 
to see whether the science of opposites is identical. There 
are two things which one may justly attribute to Socrates, — ^in- 
duction and general definitions, both of which belong to the 
first principles of science.'* We cannot then give a briefer, and 
at the same time more correct account of what Socrates did 
for the philosophic literature of Greece, than by saying that he 
founded a system of dialectical reasoning resting on real defini- 



^ Prof. Thompson says, u.b. ; ' Indaction was the bridge by which SoorateB led 
his heareiB from the common notion to the right conoeptioii implied in a tenn, pro- 
ceeding by the rejection and exdusion of that which was irrelevant or proper to 
the individual, or the subordinate species, per rt^ecUoncM et exdusionei debitcm 
(Bacon, Ncv, Org. L 105). The two oountei^proeesses of the dialeetician are dis- 
cussed with great elegance in the PAadrus, 26$ D., foL (i.) Induction, or the 
gathering under one form the multitude of scattered particulars, (a.) Division, or 
the dissection of the general into its subordinate species, Kar* Apdpa jf r^^wKcr, by 
a natural not an arbitrary classification/ 

* DePatri. Anim. I. i, 44: irl XvKpdrovt Ttnrro //^ V^^n^f ^ ^ i^^^ f^ **P^ 
^€m (kn^, Tpdt 9i T^xp^H*^ dperiiwKaX rj^ woK^r^^c^w dHKksmp oi ^Xo^o^ofirret. 

» MOaphy, m. (XIII.) 4, p. 1078 b. 17. 
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tions^ and that he applied this practical logic to a common-sense 
estimate of the duties of man^ both as a moral being and as a 
member of a community ; so that while on the one hand he 
gave intensity to the feeling of professional self-consciousness, 
on the other hand he induced men to exact from themselves 
and their associates a higher standard of qualification^ and to 
seek the good government of the state as well as the morality 
of the individual^ in an increase of mental discipline and useful 
knowledge. His especial position as a speculative teacher is 
best indicated by the stat^nent to whidi we have already 
referred^ that no less than ten schools of philosophers claimed 
him as their head. It is true that the majority of these very 
imperfectly represented his method and its applications. But 
by his influence on Plato, and through him, on Aristotle, he 
has constituted himself the founder of the philosophy which is 
still recognised in the civilized world. 

Reserving for special discussion the works of Xenophon, 
Plato, and Aristotle, which are the most striking literary repre- 
sentatives of Socrates and his teaching, in their effects on his 
own and the succeeding generation, we must here consider those 
imperfect Socratic schools, which either exaggerated the views 
of Socrates in regard to the relations of science and virtue, or 
distorted his teaching by subordinating, on contradictory prin- 
ciples, the speculative truth to the moral obligation. As, on the 
one hand, Socrates had insisted that virtue was dependent on 
the highest kind of speculative knowledge, one of the ablest of 
his disciples, Eucleides of M^ara, who had previously adopted 



cvXKayuriJuav rh rl i<m», 8taXe«rrtiriy yh,p l^x^^ otfirw tot* ^v, &<rT€ hdvoLcBai koX x"^*^^ 
rod rl i<m riporrla iruTKoirclp, Kal r(av hamliav tl ij aMi iTurn/jfiri. Wo yiip iarty A 
ris iy dirodcirf ^ujKpdrei ducaUfSf rodt r iiraKriKod9 \6ywt «rai r6 hpl^eoBou Ka$6\ov, 
ravra yiip irruf lifufxa wepl dpx^i^ iwurHj/Affs. In this important paaoage edXSyiat 
meana conaistentlyr or in strict aooordance with the definition. Thus in the Metaph, 
A. I. p. 989, tk. 2: Kcd T€pl rip rCop KunntfUvw alrlas, ir&rcpop h ^ d6o 0er4op, oih* 
dp&Qt oOr€ eHKiywf olifrHp «tpfl&0ai TttpreX&s. Bonitz explains the adyerb : ' de 
moyentivm causamm nnmero, utmm una statuenda esset an don, Empedodem 
disputaase ait nee recte ^o6r* 6p$Qs), siquidem unum debere esse rb KUfwv dKUnrrof 
Aristoteles persaasum habet, nee sibimet ipsi constantem {o(h^ €{i\6y<as), quoniam 
ntriuaque principii munera non potest ita, uti distinzit, serrare distincta." The 
CQnfliatency of Socratoa depended on his sticking to bk definition of tenns, as 
Xenophon tells us very plainly ; Mem. IV. 6, § 1 : &p &e/ca vkoww citv roit (Tvpwci, 
rl iKorroy etrf rOv hmiow Mkwvf (Km^ Airian. JBpictei, I. 17, Ta: Ijpx^^ ^^^ 
T^ rfir ifOfidrai ^in^c^tff rl muiaJbrn ixarrw. This is tha \6yw 9tMinu^ which 
fiimmias, in the Phcedo, p. 763, is Miade to attribute exclusively to Socrates. 
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12 FOUNDATION OF THE SOCRATIC SCHOOLS. 

the teaching of the Eleatic school^ exaggerated this proposition, 
and substituted for the practical ethics of Socrates a system of 
logical refinements^ involving a series of perplexities not unlike 
those which the schoolmen of the middle ages substituted for 
the simple lessons of Christian theology. As^ on the other 
hand, Socrates had maintained that there was a necessary con* 
nexion between virtue and happiness, two of his hearers made 
this equation the basis of two opposite systems of morality ; for 
while Antisthenes asserted that virtue was happiness, Aristippus 
maintained that happiness was virtue ; and while the former 
compelled the mind of man to surrender all its inclinations, the 
latter called upon nature to submit to the cravings of human 
appetite. The speculations of the Megaric school, duly sifted 
and criticised, paved the way for the idealism of Plato; and 
the Cynics, who claim Antisthenes for their founder, and the 
Cyrenaics, who took their rise with Aristippus, were represented 
with certain modifications by the Stoics and Epicureans re- 
spectively, the former being also the inheritors of the Megaric 
teaching of Stilpo. 

§ 4. EucLEiDEs, of Megara, or, as Diogenes tells us some- 
what doubtingly, of Oela, in Sicily, was one of the most devoted 
associates of Socrates, and not only encountered some danger 
in order to enjoy the advantage of his teaching,^ but was among 
those who attended him in his last moments.' When the 
tragedy was accomplished, he opened his house at Megara as an 
asylum for those of his fellow-students' who found Athens no 
longer a safe or pleasant abode, and, among others, entertained 
Plato, who was destined to be the most distinguished ornament 
of the school. Before the period of his connQ;iion with Socrates, 
Eucleides had made himself acquainted with the doctrines of 
the Eleatics ; and the peculiarities of his system, which regarded 
speculative science the summum bonum or moral end of man, 
must be attributed to the fact, that, under the influence of his 
previous associations, he endeavoured to combine the Parme- 
nidean with the Socratic theory, and eagerly pursued the dia- 
lectics, while he neglected the practical ethics of his last teacher. 
Diogenes tells us that he wrote six dialogues, of which he gives 



1 Aldus GelUiiB, N. A. VI. 10. « Plat. Phado p. 59 B. 

' Diog. Laert II. loS. 
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ti8 the titles ;' but not a fragment of his works has been pre^ 
served. His views, however, are criticized in the Sophistes, 
PoUticus^ Parmenides, and PhUebua, of Plato, and the doc- 
trines of his school are often referred to by ancient writers. 
Starting as an Eleatic philosopher, from the conception of 
nnity, Eucleides maintained that it was ' the good,^ though he 
designated it by different names, — sometimes calling it * pru- 
dence/ at another time ' Ood,' at another time ' intellect,' and 
so forth.' This alone had being, and it was unalterable.' Its 
opposite, therefore, or evil, was non-existent.^ This optimism 
was, of course, purely metaphysical, and was not regarded in 
its practical result. Even the dialectics of Eucleides were 
logically unpractical. He rejected all reasoning by analogy, all 
comparisons, all formal demonstrations ; and in arguing syl- 
logistically^ for he seems to have invented the syllogism, he 
used to admit the premises and combat the conclusion.' 
Whatever may have been the value of his teaching as a dis- 
cipline of the intellect, it was incapable of producing any im- 
portant results, and appeared as nothing but an endless logo- 
machy, fruitful only in ingenious quibbles. These idle sophistries 
assumed a worse form under Eubulides, the successor of Eu- 
cleides, who flourished about 340 b.c, and who is known as the 
inventor of the seven false or captious syllogisms so celebrated 
in the history of logic, namely, the \p£vS6fiivo^ or Miar,' the 
iyK€Ka\vfi^iuo^ or 'veiled,' the KeparivriQ or * homed,' the 
TlXiKTpa or ' unknown friend,' the ^aXaic/ooc or * bald,' the 
ciM)pirriQ or 'heap,' and the iiakavQaviov or 'hidden.'* Much 



^ II. § 108. They were called Aa/ir/9^af, k.Urxf»rit^ ^oiyiif Kptruif, 'A\KiptdB7fs, 

* Diog. Laert. II. 108 : iw t6 dyaObv dTc^brero roXXott 6vhfM<ri KaXoO/ieFW Sre 
fUp ydp 4^p6tni<rtyf 6t€ ^i dtbuf, kuI iXKore vow iccU rd Xo4ird. 

' Cic Aoad. Qu. II. 4a : 'id bonum solum ease [Megarici] dicebant, qaod esset 
unum et idem semper.' 

^ Diog. Laert. 11.8. : rkU drrucelfuira rf dyadf dripeiy fi^ cTvoi ^dffKWf, 
' Id. ibid, : rats dToStl^ecty ivloraro od /card Xi/jfjifiara dXXd irar* iirupopdp. Profes- 
sor Thompson remarks (Butler's Leelures, I. p. 402) : ' if, as Deycks supposes, 
these terms were invented by Eucleides, to him will belong the honour of having 
discovered the form of the syllogism, Xi^^i^iara being equivalent to the TpordfftiSf 
iiTi^opd to the ffVfATipofffjM of Aristotle.' 

* These seven sophisms may easily be reduced to four. The 'veiled,' the 'un- 
known friend' and the 'hidden ' are all the same, namely, they are dependent on 
the quibble that Admetus or Electra would not know Alcestis or Oreetee, if they 
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the some was the procedure of the later Me^rics^ Diodorus 
Cronus and Stilpo^ who flourished about 300 b.c.^ the former 
of whom denied motion^ and the latter maintained that onlj 
identical propositions were true. Such a school well deserved 
to be called eriiiic or contentious. The Megarics were, in 
fact, as Schleiermacher has remarked/ the overseers and critics 
of the formal proceedings of others, and they did this in the 
true Socratic spirit, which they had apprehended in its most 
positive form. Their imperfections consisted in their n^lect of 
real knowledge ; but it may be said that wherever the Cynics 
were negative as Socratic philosophers, the Megarics were posi- 
tive, and so the two schools at last united in that of the 
Stoics, for Stilpo, who lived as a genuine Cynic of the higher 
kind, was a pupil of Crates^ and the teacher of Zeno. 

§ 5. The Cynics, who were thus the counterpart and supple- 
ment of the Megarics, derived their doctrine and principles from 
Antisthenes, who has been well described* as a caricature of 
his teacher Socrates. Originally a scholar of Gt)i^as, Anti- 
sthenes devoted himself to Socrates, and was, like Eucleides, one 
of those who attended him in his last moments.' Two decla- 
mations of doubtful authenticity, the Ajojp and Ulysses, are still 
preserved as specimens of his rhetorical skill.^ But his philo- 
sophical writings, which were voluminous, and distinguished by 
various excellencies of style and matter, are entirely lost, with 
the exception of a few fragments.* These works, as we learn 

were veiled or otherwise concealed, bo that one might be said to know and not to 
know the same person at the same time. This faUacy is as old as Eucleides, for 
Plato refers to it in his Tlucetetut, p. 165 B. : X^w Sif t6 ^iM&rarw ipiiynifia, ipa 
oUp tc rhv airrhv elbora n rovro t dtde fiif eldivai. The ' bald ' and the ' heap ' are 
only the reversed forms of the same sophism ; they argued on the admission that the 
loss of a hair does not constitute baldness, or the addition of a grain make a heap. 
Hie 'homed' argaes that you have what yon have not lost— horns for instance. 
And tlie ' liar ' maintains that if you say you lie when you speak the truth, you both 
lie and speak the truth at the same time (Cic. Acad, II. ig., Aristotle, Soph. EL 
XXY. 5). This fallacy, which depends on a confusion in the meaning of the 
predicate, furnished Cbrysippus with the theme for six volumes of commentaiy, 
and was probably developed by Eubulides in his attack on the fjueff&rri$ of Aristotle's 
otitic*. * Werhe zur Phtheophie, II. i. p. 96. 

• By Sdileiermacher, u.s. p. 91. 

» Xen. Mem. III. 11, 17, II. 5. Sympot. II. 10, III. 7, IV. 34. PUt PhcBdo, 
p. 59» B. 

* Westermann, Oetch. d. Or, BeredUamkeU § 33, note 2. 
' Winckelmann, Antitthenis Fragmenta, Turici 1842. 
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from Diogenes^ were collected in ten books^ and consiBted chiefly 
of dialogues.' Some of these were polemical criticisms^ if they 
did not amount to personal and libellous attacks. Thus^ we 
read of two dialc^es called Cyrus, in the second of which 
he inveighed against Alcibiades^ of his PolUicus, in which he 
lampooned all the statesmen of Athens^ of his ArchelauSy in 
which he criticized Ocrgias, of his Aspasia, in which he ca- 
lumniated the sons of Perides^ and of his Satho, in which Plato 
was scurrilonsly assailed.* With the latter he was in constant 
antagonism^ and we find traces of this in the Platonic dialogues. 
There^ can be no doubt that Antisthenes is aimed at in welU 
known passages of the Sophistes and Philebus.* Cicero informs 
us that, in his book called o ^vtfiKog, Antisthenes maintained 
the important proposition that, though there were many gods in 
the^popular polytheism^ there was only one real deity .^ Although 
Theopompus ventured to insinuate that Plato was indebted to 
Antisthenes for many of his thoughts/ it seems that the latter 
was remarkable rather for his wit and acuteness than for the 
elevation of his sentiments f and his general character would 
lead us to expect sarcastic humour rather than refined elegance 
in his writings. The same affectation which induced him to 
substitute ascetic extravagances for the natural simplicity and 



1 Diog. lAert. VI. 15. 

* Atben. V., p. ^70, G. D. ScUho waa a vulgar substitute for Plato's own 
name : xal ItKdrvya 9i fieropofidffas 2d$iawa iavpQs xal ^fn-iKw rbv ra&njp tx^rra 
r^v iriypiu/fijp i^4dvK€ icar* airoO. 

' Soph, <25i B., 958 E., 259 D. PhU^. 45 D. o. Aristot. Ethica Nieom, X. i. 
Professor Thompson (in a paper read before the Camhridge PhiloiophiciU Society in 
Nov. 1857) has rendered it probable that of the two parties in the gigantomacby 
{Soph, p. 946 A.) the gods represent the Megarics, who, as idealists, are called 
ilfjLepii^epoif *more civilized ' or ' mora humane ' than their materialistic opponents, 
whereas the giants denote the school of Antisthenes, who, says Plato, think 
nothing real but that which they can take bold of with both their hands (Soph^ 
947 G.) and whom he elsewhere {ThecBtet. 155 E.) terms ' hard,' ' stubborn,' ' quite 
illiterate' {uKkr/potf irrtrvxoi, /uiX* c0 dfiowroi), the second of these epithets referring 
(as Mr. Thompson holds with Winokehnann) to the name as well as the character 
of Antisthenes, and the last being quite justified by the language of Aristotie, 
Metaphya. vn. 5. 7 : ot *Ama-64if€ioi xal ol ouron dxcUievroi, 

* Gic. De Nat, Deor, I. 13, 3a : 'Antisthenes, in eo libro ({mphysicva inscribitur, 
populares decs midtos, naturalem unum esse dicens, tollit vim et naturam deorum/ 
Gf. Clem. Al. Strom, V. p. 601. • 

' Atiien. XI., p. 508 D. The same claim is made on behalf of Aristippus and 
Bryson. 

* Gic ad AU, XII. 38 : 'homo acutus magis quam eruditus.' 
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contempt for luxury, which were bo conspicuous in Socrates, 
must have appeared in his literary compositions, and we may be 
sure that they were not deficient in the caustic bitterness which 
is attributed to his conversation.^ His personal habits were 
eminently offensive. So far was he from attracting a crowd of 
admirers, that he drove away all his pupils except Diogenes, who 
was a man of similar stamp. He always appeared in the most 
beggarly clothing, with the staff and wallet of mendicancy ; and 
this ostentation of self-denial once drew firom Socrates the ex- 
clamation that he saw the vanity of Antisthenes through the 
holes in his garments.' It has been supposed that the appel- 
lation of * the dog,' or the ' cynic,' which is especially bestowed 
on Diogenes,' and which furnishes a designation for the school 
founded by Antisthenes, was derived from the snarling temper 
and shameless effrontery of these philosophers. In all proba- 
bility, this name, which was found to be so appropriate, was 
suggested in the first instance by that of the Gymnasium of 
Cynosarges at Athens, where Antisthenes taught, close by the 
temple of his favourite deity Hercules.^ The philosophy of the 
Cynics, if it deserves to be called so, was a resolute maintenance 
of the principle that nothing was good but virtue. And by 
virtue they understood only firmness, and the abnegation of all 
natural desires. They even went so far as to identify pain with 
virtue, and to make physical discomfort a condition of moral 
felicity. Even infamy and despair might be regarded as 



^ The folIowiDg are some of his sarcastic witticUms as recorded by Diogenes : vphsrh 
Uctrrucby fuipductoi^, fUXXw ^Toy a^f koI tv06/jl€pw riMUiv airr^ hei, ^ffl /3t/9Xto/>/ov 
KaiPoO {xal pov), koI ypaif>€iw kchvov {koX vod), koX TU'CurtSfov /catvoO (iraivou), 
rbv vovp rap€puf>al»wy, — Tpbs rhv ipiarti>iuvw ToSairi^v 71^/ip, ^^, A»' M^^ koK^w 
i^eis Koivf/y, 9lv 8i alaxp^ H^» woipt/jp. — Kpttrrw (\eyer ip ratt XP^^^ ^^^ 
KbpaKai 1j els K6\a,Kas ifjLTeffeip' o2 fUp yiip pexpoOs, ol H i^Qpras ivdlovcvp, 
Aristophanes, by the way, has punned upon these last words, Vetp, 43 — 45. 

• Diog. Laert. VI. 8, p. 370, Casaubon : orp^^avrot airrov rh dteppiaybsrov rpi^topot 
els r6 Tpo^ap4s, ^ufKpdTrjs I8<jbp ^<rtv, * 6p& ffov Sid rod rplpvpos t^p ^piKodo^tap,* 

• e. g. Aristot. Met. 111. 10, § 7. 

• The Kvp6(rapyes was a temple and gymnasium of Hercules^ east of the city, and 
before the gate Diomea. It was designed for the use of illegitimate or base-born 
Athenians and foreigners (Dem. c. Aristocr. 692. 18). Hercules was the favourite 
god of Antisthenes, not only because he was himself, like that divinity, half- god, of good 
extraction by the father'| side only, his mother having been a Thracian or a Phry- 
gian, but also because Hercules was the representative of a laborious life. The 
Cynosarges was so called from the oracle about ij ki^up if Xcvkt/j (Pausan. 1. 19, § 3)* 
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blessings/ and madness was better than vicious pleasure.^ The 
virtue^ which thejr regarded as the summum bonum, was^ according 
to the Socratic principle^ capable of being taught.^ But it was 
only Antisthenes^ the founder of the school, and Zeno, who 
received instruction from Crates the disciple of Diogenes, that 
. paid any attention to science as such. Even in the hands of Anti- 
sthenes science was really a denial of scientific principles. 
According to Aristotle/ he said ' that it was impossible to 
define the substance of a thing (for that the definition was but 
a long description), but that you may teach what kind of a thing 
it is ; for example, you cannot say what silver is, but you may 
say that it is like tin.' According to the same authority,^ he 
insisted upon an identity of expression in speaking of the same 
subjects, so that he denied the possibility of contradiction, and 
almost of falsehood. It was therefore in a very different sense 
from Socrates that Antisthenes maintained that all instruction 
depended on an examination of words." For while Socrates 
insisted upon scientific definition, Antisthenes intended to insist 
only upon a fixed use of conventional terms. On the whole it 
may be said with truth, that the philosophy of the Cynics was 
a travesty and misrepresentation of that of Socrates, just as its 
founder was a caricature of his great teacher. And if Socrates 
may be called a Girondist, it is equally clear that Antisthenes 
and Diogenes were Sansculottes. The latter indeed was, either 
on his own account or that of his family,' an outcast firom his 
native city of Sinope; his asceticism was, in all probability, 
a refuge for his forfeited respectability and civic useful- 



1 Diog. VI. II, p. 371 : r^»' W dSo^Ltip &ya$by KtU taov ry ir^f^. 

• id. VI. 3 : fMPelrpf fjLoXKw 1j 'iiffSeirfp, 8 : xpbs rbv hrawovyra rpu<f>^y, ix'^pCiv 
iralZetj 1^, rpvtfy^ffeiap, 

' »rf. 10, p. 371 : diiainiiy dreSe^cvve r^y dperifp, 

^ Metaphyt, Till. 3. p. 1043, b. 24 : fiorc -^ diropla rjp ol *Arrurd4v€ioi Kal o2 
oOrciiff dfral8€VToi iftrbpovy ^et ru^d Kaipdw, &n o^k iffri rh rl iariv bplaaaSai (rbv 
ydp 6pw \byop ^tycu fkaKpbp)^ dXXd xoihy ri i<rriy ^I'd^erac Kal Sidd^cu, CacTcp 
dpyvpop tI fUv itmy, o0» &n bi olov KaTrlrcpos, « 

• Metaphys, V. 39, p. 10^4, b. 31 : 6 8^ ^€vW)f Xbyot oiOeybs iariy&T'KwsXbyos' bib 
*ApTurd4tnfs ipero cMfim firf^h d(uay \iy€a0c(i r\^ rb olxeUf XSytp tv i^ivtr i^ Csp 
<rvrip€u»€ fi^ etmi drriXiyetPy cxtb^ bi firibk yf/e^becOai. 

• Arriui, Dissert, EpicteH, I. 17. i« : 'ApTurOivns 8*od X^ci; Kal rlt imp 6 
yeypa^pCn &n dpx^ xat8e<J<rewf ij tQv byofAdriav ^urce^if ; 

' Diog. Laert. VI. 20, p. 377. 

C 
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18 FOUNDATION OF THE 80CRATIC SCHOOLS. 

nesB; and the socialism, which he openly preached, seemed to be 
inspired by the recklessness of a man who had no character to lose. 

§ 6. The opposite school of the Cyrenaics had at least the 
merit of eschewing all hypocrisy, and although the undisguised 
pursuit of selfish gratification is utterly repugnant to our higher 
moral sense, it is at least more natural and more honest than 
the affected austerity, which the Cynics used as a cloak for their 
malignity, or as an excuse for their shamelessness.' The 
peculiar character of Aristippus, the founder of this school, 
seems to have impressed itself on his followers. He was, in 
modem language, a selfish man of the world, who was willing to 
barter his real independence, and to let out his social and in- 
tellectual qualities, in order to obtain the largest possible amount 
of present enjoyment, and to escape as far as possible the ordinary 
troubles and annoyances of life. He believed, with all this, that 
he had made himself superior to the outer world, and was in- 
dependent of external circumstances.' ' I possess, but am not 
possessed by things,'^ was the maxim by which he expressed his 
indifferentism in regard to all things which he could not bring 
under his control. But his career shows that he was merely 
enabled by his want of a high moral character and fixed prin- 
ciples to accommodate himself to any circumstances, and so make 
the best of life.^ 

Aristippus was the son of Aritades, an opulent merchant of 
Cyrene. He came to see the Olympic games, which, from 
Pindar's time had been a favourite resort of his countrymen, and 
was led by the encomiums of Ischomachus, whom he met there, 
to extend his journey to Athens for the purpose of making the 



^ Gic. de Qffieiia, I. 41 : 'Cynicorum natio tota ejicienda est; est enim inimica 
verecundie, sine quft nihil rectum esse potest, nihil honestum.' 

■ His avowed principles are well expressed in the lines of Horace, I. Epiat. I. 
«7-. 

Nunc in Aristippi furtim pnecepta relabor, 
£t mihi res non me rebus subjungere conor. 
» ^w dXX* oifK ixofMu Diog. Laert. II. 8, 75. This was said especially with 
reference to Lais. 
* So Horace says of hun (i. ^fnst. XYII. 23) : 

Omnis Aristippum decuit color et status et res, 
Tentantem majora, fere prsesentibus sequum. 
Biog. Laert. II. 8, § 66 : ^i^ 5^ Uopbt iLpfi6<ra<r$ai Kal t6tv koI xp^<fi koI irpoaww<fi 
fcal TcUrap TcpUrrcuriy ^fiwl<at vroKpiyaaSai. 
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acquaintance of Socrates.^ He attached himself to this phi- 
losopher^ and was one of his regular associates till the time of 
his death; but his fellow-pupil^ Flato^ who had never much 
toleration for him^ seems to intimate that^ being close at hand^ 
he allowed some inadequate excuse to prevent him from attending 
his master at the time when he drank the hemlock in prison.' 
Although his native city has given its name to the school which 
he founded^ Aristippus lived very little at Cyrene. Indeed he 
did not hesitate to avow to Socrates himself that he lived away 
from home in order to avoid the duties of a Greek citizen. His 
time was spent either at Athens^ where he was a student, or at 
Corinth, where he lived with the notorious courtezan, Lais,' or 
at Syracuse, where he was the obsequious parasite of the tyrant 
Diouysius/ It is said that he was once taken prisoner by 
Artaphemes the satrap.* In his later years he returned to 
Cyrene, and spent the remainder of his long life there, being 
principally engaged in communicating his system of philosophy 
to his daughter Arete, by whom it was taught to her son, Aris- 
tippus,' and he is supposed by some to have completed and 
systematized the doctrines of his uncle. The highest praise 
that can be bestowed upon the character of Aristippus is that 
he seems to have enjoyed, either from natural temperament, or 
from diligent self-control, a very remarkable calmness and tran- 
quillity, which would have done credit to any philosopher.' And 
though he justified his self-indulgence, he declared that he should 
be able at any moment to relinquish his pleasures without a 
sigh.® If the long list of his writings, which is given by 



* Plutarch, de Cvrios.'Zf vol. III., p. 79, Wyttenbach : Plutarch says here, with 
regard to the philosophy of Socrates, ^s fjv riXos iriyvwyat, rd iavrw iccucd xal 
dxaXXayijiKU, 

■ Phado, p. 59 D : rl Zal ; *ApiffTirTos Kal KXedfifiporos rapeyivovro ; oif S^ra* 
ip AlyiMis yiup iXiyoirro etpoi. 

■ AtheD»u8,xXIL p. 544. XIII. p. 588. Two of his works were entitled 
Tp6s AatSa and xp^s AatSa Tepl rod Kar&irTpov (Diog. Laert. II. 84). 

* Diog. Laert. vUaAriBtippiy pas.sim. ' Brucker, Hist. Phil, II. a, 3 . p. 589 note u. 

* Suidas, 8.V. dtt^jcovo-c W aitrcQ ^ Ovydrrip* Ap-ffrti, d0' ^j 6 xaU aiJr^s 6 vioi 'Apt- 
m-iinroi dj iKX-Z/Orf N.riTpodldaKTos. Cf. Diog. L. II. 86, from whom this is taken, 
and .^Sian, Hitt, Anim. III. 40. 

"^ This is shown by the numerous anecdotes in Diogenes. 

® This is implied in the saying qaoted by Diog. Laert. II. 69, p. 134 : e/<rt(6r Tore 
€l9 iralpas oUlay . . . od r6 e/fl-eX^cti', *0iy, x^^^^^^» ^^^ f^ M^ d^a<T0ai i^eXStiy, 

C 2 
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Diogenes Laertius, is at all correct, he must have been an in- 
dustrious man of letters. Sosicrates of Rhodes said that he 
wrote nothing, but the catalogue of his works is given on the 
authority of Sotion and Panaetius.' Besides philosophical 
treatises on ' virtue/ ' education/ ' fortune/ &c., a history of 
Libya, in three books, is attributed to him. It is diflBcult to 
discriminate between the doctrines which were developed by 
Aristippus himself, and those which were elaborated by the 
other teachers of the Cyrenaic school. Aristotle, who mentions 
Aristippus as a Sophist,^ attributes to Eudoxus, and not to him, 
the exaltation of pleasure to the rank of the summum bonum, 
which he combats in the tenth book of his Ethics} In general, 
it may be said, that Aristippus confined himself to a sort of 
moral philosophy which maintained that happiness (evSaifio»'/a) 
and pleasure {i]^ovr\) were convertible terms; and which, by 
seeking the end of life in the materials of the world of sense, 
naturally led to atheism, as was shown by the surname Athens^ 
which is given to Theodorus, one of this school. The five 
points of the system of Aristippus, which some have attributed to 
his nephew/ are as follows :* (i.) ^ Concerning things to be chosen 
and avoided' (ircpl alpirijv Ka\ tptvKriov) : under this head he 
maintained that the end of life was transitory pleasure ; for that 
the present alone belongs to man, the past being no longer 
available, and the future precarfous. (2.) ' Concerning the 
afiections^ {wspl waOiov) : under this head he gave his definition 
of pleasure. There were, he said, three conditions : pleasure, 
which he compared to calm and even motion, as when a vessel 
is borne to its haven by a gentle and favouring breeze; in- 
difierence, which he compared to a dead and windless calm ; 



1 Diog, LaSrt. II. 85, p. 144 B. 

" Metaph. B. (III.) p. 996 a, 32 : rwv <n>4>i<rrCw nvki otw 'hfAorvmroi rpoemi- 
XdKii^ey a&rdt. In one point at least Aristippus approximated to the Sophists, that 
he took fees for his teaching. Suidas, 8.y. 

» Eth. Nic. X. 2, I. 

^ Professor Thompson (Butler's Lectures, I. p. 452) says : 'Aristippus the elder, 
though the fact of his authorship is disputed (Diog. L. II. 8, 84), was undoubtedly 
the inventor of the Cyrenaic system. He must even have developed it in a logical 
and systematic form.' This is argued from the references to his views in the 
TheatetUB and Philebtu, where they are made the subject of formal refutation. 

* Sextus Empiricus, Lib. VII. 5 11. Adverstu LogicoSy p. 372, ed. Fabricius. 
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pain, which he compared to a storm, in which the vessel is 
driven from its port, and exposed to danger. In this definition 
he stands directly opposed to the Epicureans, who insisted that 
pleasure was the state of absolute rest. (3.) 'Concerning 
actions' (irc/oi wpa^Etov) : here he maintained that actions were 
neither good nor bad in themselves ; that virtue consisted in 
that which conduced to pleasure of any kind ; and he perverted 
the Socratic connexion between 'knowing' and 'doing' by making 
his virtue a sort of comoaon sense, or presence of mind (^/ooi/iycrcc)^ 
which, as he said of himself, enabled the philosopher to live 
happily anywhere. (4.) ' Concerning causes' {wepl airifov) : in 
speaking of causes the Cyrenaics did not mean physical causes, 
but merely the outward occasions of our bodily sensations. In 
regard to these man is merely passive ; and as it is the business 
of the wise man, in the Cyrenaic sense, to get the greatest 
amount of pleasure out of the world around him, he must as far 
as possible transform disagreeable sensations into sources of en- 
joyment, either by evading or by modifying them. In this part 
of his theory Aristippus is quite as much the object of Plato's 
criticisms in the TheatetuSj as Protagoras, who is mentioned 
there by name, and of course no one will doubt that the theory 
of pleasure, which it is one of the objects of the Philebus to 
controvert, must have been systematically put forward by the 
founder of the Cyrenaic philosophy. (5.) ' Concerning proofs' 
(ttc/oi tt/cttcwm) : of the Cyrenaic views on this subject we have a 
definite and intelligible account in the pages of Sextus Em- 
piricus.' From this statement it is quite clear that the school 
of Aristippus admitted no criterion except the senses: and 
these gave a difierent result for every man. In some respects 
they have found a modern representative of their views in Home 



1 Lib. VII. adv. Logicot, §§ 191—200. We agree with Fabriciufl {ad Sext. p. 
371,) that this passage refers to the irUrrtis of the Cyrenaics. Some have thought 
that he is speaking xepi alrLcw, but he says at the beginning § 191, that the Cyre- 
naics make the irddij the KpiHipia, and that these alone are conceivable and not 
fallacious : rwr 9^ TreTroirfK&rtap rA Tddri {i.e. the atria) lutfikr ttpca KaraXtfrrbp fiifii 
d^euoTw, and at the end of his explanation he remarks, § aoo : Tdrrwr othf t&p 
6mav tA irdSri Kpiri^pid iari, Koi r4\ri' ^w/icv 5^, 0a<rti', ifhp^oi ro&rois ivapyciq, 
lUv xard r A dXXa rd^ ei)«o<nJ<rei W /card Hjp ifiotr^y. So that he is clearly speaking 
of the evidence of the senses, and not of that which produces sensation. 
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Tooke/ in others Bishop Berkeley is in agreement with them. 
When the ultra-nominalistic philologer declared that truth is 
only what each man troweth, he said much the same aa the 
Cyrenaics^ who maintained' that ' there was no common cri- 
terion for men^ but that common names were used to designate 
their independent judgments.' And when Berkeley denied the 
demonstrable existence of an external worlds he did not differ 
from the Cyrenaics^ who declared^ that ' it is only the affection 
or sensation which appears to us^ and that what is without us 
and is the cause of the sensation^ may perhaps exists but does 
not appear to us.' 

The doctrines of Aristippus and his nephew were farther de- 
veloped by Heoesias^ Theodorus, and Annicsris/ and ulti- 
mately mei^ed in the system of Epicurus. « 

As a matter of literary curiosity^ and for the light which they 
would have thrown on the criticisms of Plato and Aristotle, we 
must regret that we have no remains of the doctrinal writings 
of Eucleides^ Antisthenes^ and Aristippus. In themselves^ how- 
ever^ these philosophers can be regarded only as the authors of 
systems which pushed to extravagance the broad and distinctive 
features of the teaching of Socrates, and they perhaps produced 
the only permanent effect of which they were capable^ when they 
exacted a formal refutation of their views from the searching 
dialectics of their great contemporary Plato. 



1 See New Cratylut, § 6i. 

' Sezt. Emp. YII. § 195: ivdev odd^ KpvHjpi&p ^xiatw elptu K0Uf6» dvdfidnrtap' 
dpSfiara H xoiyb, TldctrBai rotf Kplfiaxri, 

' id. § 194 : /xopoy t6 vdBos iifuv iarl ^wS/xepop* rb 8* iicrbt xal row r<£^oc;j rotij- 
TiKby Tdxa fUv iarty 6y, 0^ 4)tup6fi€yw W ^*UJ'. 

* It ia worth whUe to notice that AnnicerU, who differed from Aristippus by 
maintaining the unselfish virtues of patriotism, friendship, &c., exhibited ike prac- 
tical result of this improved p^osophy by raiiBoming Plato from slaveiy. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

XENOPHON AND <?TESIAS. 

§ I. Life and adventures of Xenophon. § a. The praotieal design of his writings. 
§ 3. His Grecian History ; its merits and defects. § 4. The Anabant. § 5. 
The Memorials and Apdogy of Socrates. § 6. The Oyropadia and AgesUaus, 
§ 7. Xenophon's minor tracts. § 8. The leading charaoteristics of his style. 
§ 9. Ctesias, a contemporary of Xenophon ; his works. 

§ I. VENOPHON, the son of Gryllus, was bom at Athens, 
-A. probably about 01. 84, 2. B.C. 443.* Of his early years 
we know nothing beyond the fact that he fought in the battle of 
Delium (b.c. 424,) among the Athenian cavalry, and that his 
life was saved by Socrates, who, after he had fallen wounded 
from his horse, carried him for some distance from the field of 
battle. He had accidentally met with this philosopher, who 
was struck with his handsome and intelligent countenance, and 
almost constrained him to join his society. Another of his 
intimates was Proxenus, a Boeotian, and a disciple of Oorgias, 
who afterwards exercised an important influence on his destiny.' 

^ The date of Xenophon's birth is still, as it has always been, a doubtful pointy 
It is very difficult to resist the general impression conyeyed by the AnaboM, where 
he seems to be always spoken of as a comparatively young man, in B.C. 401. But 
the chief passage in that work (III. i § C15 : o6dip irpo<f>a<TltofJMi t^v ijXiKtaVf dXXd 
Kal &Kfidl^€iy ifyovfiai ip6K€iy dir' ifiavrovriL xaKd) is rather for than against the 
supposition that he was then above 40 (see Thucyd. V. 16, and oomp. ch. XXXIV. 
§ I, p. 89 note), and the oombmation pointed out by Schneider, of the passages 
in Xen. Sympoa. IV. § 25, and Mem. I. 3, § 10, proves that Xenophon must have 
been a young man in 01. 89, 4. B.C. 421 ; consequently, he was bom about B.o. 
442 or 443, and might therefore have been present at the battle of Delium, as 
Strabo expressly tells us that he was (p. 403). The statement of Pseudo-Luoian 
{Macrob. c. 2 1), that he was more than 90 years old when he died, combined with 
the statement of Stesicleides (Diog. Laert. II. 56), that he died in 01. 105, %. B.O. 
359, would imply that he was bom even earlier than 01. 84, 2 ; but there is reason 
to believe that Stesicleides is in error, and that Xenophon's death did not take place 
till some years later than B.C. 359. 

" An anecdote mentioned by Philostratus {vit. Prodici, p. 496) implies that 
Xenophon spent some time as a priEwner of war in Boeotia, and it has been sug- 
gested that this must have been after the taking of Oropus by the Boeotians in 01, 
92, I. B.C. 412. Did this event lead to his intimacy wiUi ProxenuB I 
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What was the tenor of his employments during the first fortjr 
years of his life, we do not know, but we can easily gaess. It 
is quite clear that his chief wish was to become a well educated 
man, (/caXoc KayaBog) according to Socratic principles/ and that 
he felt very little inclination to act a part in the important 
political events which were then taking place. That he was no 
firiend to the Demus appears both from his subsequent career 
and also from the fact that he was unmolested by the Thirty. 
It is not improbable that it was immediately after the restora- 
tion of democracy by Thrasybulus, that he set down on paper 
the events of the last six years of the Peloponnesian War, and 
of the few years that succeeded ; and the memoirs which he 
then composed form the first two books of his Hellenica, or 
Grecian history ; a work which he afterwards continued in a 
very different spirit ; for, though we do not detect in the first 
part any great partiality to the patriots of Phyle, and may, 
perhaps, remark a strong feeling in favour of Theramenes, it is 
at least free from that bitter animosity to the institutions of 
his country which he afterwards displayed. In the year 401, 
B.C., he received a letter from his friend Proxenus, who had 
entered into the service of Cyrus, urging him to come to Sardis, 
and pay his court to the Persian prince, whose favour, he, Proxe- 
nus, valued far more highly than any advantages which his native 
land could ofier him. The prospect thus held out to him of 
acquiring riches and honour in a foreign land was too tempting 
to a daring and restless character, to whom Athens, under its 
revived democracy, was already, perhaps, suflSciently distastefrd ; 
and though he made a show of consulting his friend Socrates 
on the subject, it is clear that Xenophon had already deter- 
mined to accept the proposal of Proxenus : for, when Socrates 
pointed out to him the probable effect which would be produced 
upon the minds of the Athenians in general by his attachment 
to the cause of one of their greatest enemies, and recommended 
him to consult the Delphian oracle, Xenophon merely asked of 
the god what preliminary sacrifices he ought to make in order 
to secure success in his undertaking, having made up his mind 
to brave all risks rather than lose such a promising chance,' 



I Diog. Laert. II. 48. > AnaboM III. t, § 6. 
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Accordingly^ he joined the Greek mercenaries of Cyrus, as a 
volanteer, and after the battle of Cynaxa became virtually their 
leader. The part which he played on the retreat belongs to 
Greek history, or rather to the history of the world, for it is 
not too much to say that he first demonstrated the problem 
which was practically solved some sixty years later by Alexander 
the Great. But the consequences of the step which he had 
taken were justly foreseen by Socrates. Instead of returning 
to Athens to resume his rights of citizenship, and to enjoy the 
riches and reputation which he had obtained by his courage and 
abilities, he was condemned to exile from his native city, and 
came back to Greece as a soldier in the army of Agesilaus. After 
fighting against his countrymen in the battle of Coronea, he 
took up his abode at Scillus in Elis, where the Lacedaemonians, 
to reward his services, had given him, together with the proxenia, 
a grant of land and a house ; and he subsequently purchased 
some ground in the neighbouring vale out of the proceeds of 
the votive tithe of his Asiatic booty. Here he built a small 
temple, dedicated to Diana of Ephesus, in whose honour he 
celebrated an annual festival, much frequented by the people of 
the neighbourhood. The temple was surrounded by meadow- 
lands, and forests rich in game, which enabled Xeuophon to 
indulge in his favourite pastime of hunting. This exercise, the 
society of his firiends, and the labours of authorship occupied 
all his time, and he died at a very advanced age, either at 
Corinth or in Athens, to which city he is said to have returned 
in consequence of a revocation of the edict of banishment passed 
against him many years before.' 

§ 2. We must regard Xenophon, chiefly if not entirely, as a 
literary man. Great as were his exploits in Asia, we should 
scarcely have heard his name had it not been for his own 
writings. And yet it must be admitted that his talents were 
not literary, or in general speculative, but, on the contrary, ex- 
clusively practical. The intellectual bearing, and the philoso- 



^ If Xenophon was bom in B.o. 443, and died at the age of 90, as the Pseudo- 
Luoian (i.e. Phlegon of Tanus) tells us, the year of his death will be 01. J06, 4. 
B.O. 353, and as he mentions Uie death of Alexander of Pbene, B.O. 357, {ffdlen. 
VI- 4i § 35)> and the beginning of the Saored war B.o. 356, 355, {de VecHg. V. 
§ 9), his death oould not have taken place much before this. 
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phical oonaequences of the doctrines of Socrates, he seems to 
have been utterly incapable of appreciating^ or even thoroughly 
comprehending : but no one was better able to understand the 
practical applicaticxi of the rule th&t every man should discover 
and follow after that which was most for his happiness. Only 
it is to be feared, that if he did not^ with some of the Cyrenaics, 
sacrifice morality to his love of pleasure, he at all events did 
not allow any patriotic feelings to interfere with his pursuit of 
the profitable. If the awakening of the idea of science gene- 
rated the perfection of subjective reflection in the case of Plato^ 
the yvcl/dt vtavrov of Socrates did not fail to produce in his 
other great disciple a notable concentration of practical selfish- 
ness. We observe traces of this in every one of his writings ; 
in £act it is their prevailing characteristic. Without such a love 
of self and the vanity which accompanies it^ the works of Xeno- 
phon would most likely never have seen the light. They seem 
to have been, with one or two exceptions, designed to justify 
the author's conduct : to explain to the world the causes which 
led to the failure of his selfish plans. A man like Xenophon, 
possessed of great abilities, but yet without moral strength, is 
fretfully careful about the opinion of the world : and we can 
readily imagine, that, little as he esteemed Athens, he would feel 
himself in a false position after his banishment^ and would em- 
ploy his long years of leisiure in giving the world some account, 
as favourable a one as he could contrive, of the circmnstances 
whidx had led to his exile from the land of his birth. The 
great bulk of his works are memoirs and tracts more or less 
referring to this. Not to speak of his minor treatises, it is 
probable that he composed them in the following series. The 
first two books of the Hellenica, called by later writers the 
Paralipomena of Thucydides, appear to us to have been composed 
between b.c. 403 and 401. His history of the Anabasis^ or 
expedition of Cyrus the younger, and the consequent retreat of 
the Ten Thousand Greek mercenaries, was probably the fruit of 
the first years of leisure which he spent at Scillus. The Memo-^ 
rabilia of Socrates were not written till some time after the 
death of that philosopher, but were certainly prior to the 
Cyroptedia, a political romance relating to the founder of the 
Persian empire, not finished tiU after 01. 104, 3. B.C. 362, and to 
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the last five books of the Hellenica, which were written after the 
beginning of Ol. io6^ b. c. 356^ and were therefore one of the 
last^ if not the very last of his works. In speaking of the 
separate works^ we shall treat of them in this order^ with the 
exception of the Hellenica^ which it will be more convenient to 
consider in its present state, that is, as one work. 

§ 3. Niebuhr was the first to point out the markl^ of time 
which prove the separate composition of the first two and of 
the five subsequent books of Xenophon^s Greek History,^ At 
the end of the second book, the author, speaking of the termi- 
nation of the expedition against Eleusis, says : ' and having sworn 
to an amnesty, they still live together as fellow citizens, and the 
Demus abides by its oaths.^^ Now it appears from the termi- 
nation of the fourth chapter of the sixth book, that this part of 
the work was composed during the reign of Tisiphonus, the 
tyrant of Pher»,' which was forty-four years after the termina- 
tion of the anarchy. Consequently, it is scarcely conceivable 
that Xenophon could have written or published for the first 
time the first two books at the same time with the latter books 
thus referred to 01. 106 ; otherwise he must have expressed 
himself very difierently with regard to the observation of the 
amnesty, by the democratical party which had banished himself, 
punished Eratosthenes, condemned Socrates, and had not, for a 
long time after that period, forgotten all its old animosities; 
though perhaps, in the end, it recalled Xenophon himself from 
exile. But, besides these marks of time we cannot mistake the 
strong internal evidence by which they are supported. The 
style and tone of the first part is totally at variance with that 
of the second, and we may see from the former, clear indica- 
tions of the fact that he must have composed his continuation 
of Tkucydides at Athens, and under the eyes of his fellow 
citizens. It is indeed stated, that he was the editor as well as 
the continuer of Thucydides,^ and this is a sufficient proof that he 
must have written the continuation in his native city. Now he 
left Athens to join Proxenus in b. c. 401, and did not return 

1 See the PhUolog, Muieim, Vol. I. p. 485. 

* II. 3, § 43 : in Kot vvp bfiodre iroXcrc^yrcu koX tois SpKois itHuhei b SrifJLOS. 

* Axpi o5 6Bt 6 \6rfot ^pd^ero, Ti^Upwot — r^ ^^pX^i^ c^xe. 

* Diog. Laert. II. 57 : \4yerai d* ^i koI t6. roG SovKvSldw /3i/3X(a XtUf&dporra 
iftlKK4cdai ^wit/xpos airbi els do^ Ifyayev. 
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thither till towards the end of his life. Since^ then^ it is pro* 
bable that Thucydides died soon after his own recal from exile, 
in B. c. 403, and since his history would certainly be published 
soon after his death, it follows that Xenophon must have edited 
the history together with the continuation down to b.c. 403, 
some time between that year and b. c. 401. The first two books 
of the Hellenica, which formed this continuation, are certainly 
very far superior to the last five, but they are not to be men- 
tioned in the same breath with the work of Thucydides. There 
is not in any one of the writings of Xenophon a real developement 
of one great and pervading idea. In all of them there is singular 
clearness, and a certain picturesqueness of description which 
occasionally reminds one of Herodotus ; but he has none of the 
dignity of history, and his most tragic scenes are painted less with 
the genius of a poet than with the minute precision of a collec- 
tor of anecdotes. The speeches which he has introduced are 
seldom long or laboured, and are clearly not inserted systema- 
tically like those of Thucydides : but some of them are very 
animated, especially those of Thrasybulus, in the second,^ and 
of Prodes in the sixth book.' But he is more excellent in his 
dramatic sketches of isolated occurrences : his description of the 
interview between Agesilaus and Phamabazes,' and his account 
of Cinadon's conspiracy * are peculiarly eflFective in this respect. 
His mind seems to have dwelt upon minor particulars, and he 
hunted up trifling incidents with all the avidity of a modem 
book-maker. He is careftd to give us the metrical despatch of 
Hippocrates,* and, though with a half apology, the dying witti- 
cism of Theramenes ;• he makes Leotychides and Agesilaus dis- 
pute in Spartan Doric,^ and would, no doubt, have made his 
Satraps talk Persian, if either his readers or himself had been 
fSuniliar with that language. These features of his history, 
combined with the facility and simplicity of his style, will 
always make him an entertaining author, and gain for him the 



1 II. 4, § 40, seqq. « VI. 5, § 38, aeqq. 

• IV. I, § 39, Boqq. « IIL 3, § 5, eeqq. 

<* I. I, § 33. The first words are incorrectly written and explained by moBt> if 
not all, of the commentatorH. "^ppei rd icaXa (not rd Kokd), meana ' the ships are 
lost;' oomp. Aiistoph. Lysitt. 1253. Ion, apud AtKm, p. 411 B. 

« II. 3, § 56. Above, p. 164. 7 III. 3^ § 2. 
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admiration of those who do not look below the surface of 
things ; but criticism cannot allow him a place among great 
historians^ and the scholar will hardly concede to Lucian that 
he was an impartial writer : ^ his devotion to Agesilaus^ his love 
for Sparta, and the animosity with which he regarded the de- 
mocratic party at Athens, did not allow him to take a fair view 
of a contest, in which his hero played the principal part, and in 
which the city that cast him forth from her bosom was opposed 
to the state which had given him shelter and hospitality. 

The period included in the seven books of Xenophon's 
Hellemca extends from 01. 92, 3. b.c. 410 to 01. 104, 3. b.c. 
^6%. He does not mark the succession of events very accu- 
rately, but when he does so he adopts the notation of Thucy- 
dides, and counts by summers and winters. In the first two 
books we find also the names of archons and ephors and the 
numbers of Olympiads, but these are clearly interpolations of a 
later date. He sometimes gives the year of the Peloponnesian 
war, like his predecessor, but great errors have crept into his 
numbers in this respect. 

§ 4. The name of Xenophon is most favourably known from his 
Anabfisis, or * expedition up the country' of Cyrus the younger, 
where the author has described, in the most lively and pleasing 
manner, the celebrated retreat of the Ten Thousand, in which 
he bore so prominent a part. That this work was written by 
Xenophon is proved not merely by the style, but by the express 
testimony of Plutarch' and Diogenes Laertius;' it was pub- 
lished, however, under the name of Themistogenes of Syra- 
cuse,^ and is quoted by Xenophon himself under that title/ 
It is stated that there was an author of this name, and that he 
wrote other works relating to Sicily ;' but it is more probable 
that Xenophon invented the name which he assumed.' The 



^ LuoUd, De Cofucribendd Hittorid, § 40, p. 53. 

" De Cflor. Aih., p. 345. • VU. Xenoph. II. § 57- 

* Plutarch, vibi aupr.; Schcl, ad Tzetz. Epitt. XXI : SxrTep icaZ gcvo^M ^^pa^e 
tV K^pw Mipaffi» Q€fiurroy4p€i ^vpaKOv<rUfi. ' HdUn, III. i, § a. 

• Suidaa, s. ▼. : Qefturroyirris XvpaKodcios lffropiK6f. K6pov dpdpOffOf, ffrw iv tcSs 
S«»o0«rrot 'BXXiyrucoit 4>4perai, xal AXXa Ttydk T«pl rijt iavroG rarplBot, 

' It has been suggested that the name means, * a son of rights who became a 
Syrian <t.e. served the barbarian) against his will.* Niebuhr thinks that the name 
refers to Dionysins and his princely birth. 
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reasons irhich induced him to write this history of his Eastern 
campaign also operated with him in withholding his name. It 
was designed as a justification of his conduct^ and as a proof to 
the Athenians that they had deprived themselves of the services 
of a brave and skilful ofiScer ; and it is clear that such an 
apology would come with the best grace from a stranger's pen. 
A Greek Lexicographer^ speaks of it as having formed part of 
the Hellemca : and it has been suggested by Niebuhr' that, as 
the first two books of the Hellerdca, added to the eight of 
Thucydides, formed the number ten, one in which the Athenians 
delighted, so the remaining five of the Hellenica added to the 
seven books of the Anabasis formed the number twelve, also of 
great importance in the arrangements of Ionic states. In addi- 
tion to this we may observe that every book of the Anabasis, 
after the first, with the exception of the sixth, which seems 
to have suffered some loss at the beginning, commences with a 
recapitulation of the preceding part of the narrative, and we 
may remark something of the same kind at the commencement 
of the third book of the Hellenica : so that the last five books 
of the latter may have been originally appended to the Anabasis, 
and were not till afterwards attached to the continuation of 
Thucydides. Although Xenophon has called this history of 
his adventures the Anabasis, or expedition of Cyrus, that expe- 
dition, as far as Cyrus was concerned, finishes with the first 
book ; and the six remaining books are occupied with the far 
more interesting account of the manner in which the Greek 
mercenaries escaped from their perilous situation in the heart 
of the Persian empire, and, after fighting their way through 
hosts of barbarians, in Kurdistan and elsewhere, arrived at the 
Euxine, and so proceeded along the sea-shore till they came to 
the coast of the iEgaean. It is difficult to describe the charm 
which this book has always had for the modern reader ; the 
minuteness of detail, the picturesque simplicity of the style, 
and the air of reality and truth which pervade it, have made 
it a favourite with every age : and it is still eminently interest- 
ing and instructive to the military reader and the geographer. 
But at the time when it appeared it must have been looked 
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upon as practically one of the most important works ever 
written^ and many a G-reek general and statesman, till Philip 
resolved on^ and Alexander undertook, the proof of the proposi- 
tion, must have reflected on the author's assertion, that ' the 
kingdom of Persia^ though powerful from its extent and popu- 
lation^ was yet by reason of the distance between one place and 
another, and the dispersion of its military force, weak as against 
an active general/* 

§ j. After having attempted to justify his own proceedings in 
Asia by the recital of his adventures, Xenophon seems to have 
thought it his next business to undertake the defence of his 
friend and teacher, Socrates, who had suffered the punishmeut 
of death during his absence from Europe. This he has done in 
two works, a slighter and more trivial essay called the Defence 
of Socrates, and a larger work, in four books, entitled the 
Memorials of Socrates. The latter seems to have been com- 
posed some little time after his return : he speaks of the death 
of Socrates in the same terms which he uses in speaking of the 
amnesty of Thrasybulus in his second book of Hellenica,^ which, 
we have seen, must have been written within two years of the 
events there narrated; and the general tone of the work would lead 
us to conclude that it could not have been published long after 
the death of the philosopher. In this work, as in his Anabasis, 
he justifies rather by narrative than by argument. In the first 
book, indeed, he attempts a series of answers to the five different 
points in the accusation, but few critical readers will think that 
he has made good the grounds of his defence. In general, he 
seems to have misunderstood the theoretical importance of the 
doctrines of Socrates, and to have wilfully misrepresented their 
practical bearing, which he so well understood and acted upon. 
It is agreed by scholars and philosophical writers that no 
adequate idea of the worth of Socrates as a philosopher can be 
derived from the Memorials of Xenophon. In regard to the 
higher matters of philosophy, the author of this book can only 
claim the dubious merits of a Boswell, who seeks to record, to 



1 Anabas, I. 5, § 9. 

* Memor. IV. 8, § 1 1 : rwy W S. yiypuxrKhvrwv, oloj V, ol dperijs i^tUfievot xdtn-et 
frt Kal pdp 8iaT€\ovffi wdrruv fAdKurra roSoOrret iKeivop, Cn (hi/>e\iftijlrraTov 6vra 
irpbs dper^ iiri/jii\€iap. 
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the best of his ability, the conversations of a very superior man, 
which he admired and listened to, but did not thoroughly com- 
prehend. With very little toleration for philosophy in general, 
and no accurate conceptions as to the Socratic system of 
dialectics, it is not to be expected that his work should be a 
good exponent of the teaching of his master. At the same 
time, it is possible to gather from isolated passages some frag- 
ments of the moral philosophy of Socrates ; and the method 
which results from a combination of these may be profitably 
compared with that which forms the basis of Plato's ethics. 
Thus we find traces of the four-fold division of virtue which is 
so prominent in the writings of Plato. There is, however, this 
remarkable distinction between the Socratic opinions on the 
cardinal virtues as set forth by Xenophon and the same as 
developed by Plato. In Xenophon's Memorials, Socrates is 
introduced as acknowledging three separate virtues — ^temperance, 
which is the foundation of them all,* courage,' and justice,' and 
these are all included in the virtue of wisdom or prudence.^ 
This seems to be quite in accordance with the Socratic doctrine 
of self -consciousness as we learn it from Aristotle. For with 
Socrates there was always an interweaving of the scientific with 
the moral : in other words, knowledge is the moving cause of the 
will, and good is the final cause of knowledge ; hence the 
knowledge of what justice is must lead to the being just, for no 
one would of his own accord relinquish what he knows to be 
good. Plato, on the other hand, makes Socrates acknowledge 
three separate virtues — ^temperance (which in his earliest 
dialogue he seems to consider as the basis of all virtue), 
courage, and prudence or wisdom; while the harmony or 
unison of these constitutes justice. In this particular, we 
must admit that Xenophon has given us a truer representation 
of the teaching of Socrates than his more philosophical brother 
disciple. And this may perhaps serve as a specimen of the 
manner in which Plato has enlarged and modified the Socratic 
element in his philosophy. Both Socrates and Plato started 
from the four- fold division of virtue, but the theory of Plato's 



' I. 5, § 4 : TTjF iyKparelop dper^s ebfai Kpi^Tida. 
« IV. 6. § lo. • IV. 4. § la § 31, seqq. 
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Utopia necessitated a subordination of all virtue to justice^ while 
the Socratic doctrine of knowledge or science assumed that all 
the virtues sprung from wisdom or prudence. The little aUegory 
generally known as the Choice of Hercules^ which has been often 
selected from Xenophon's Memorials of Socrates as most pecu- 
liarly worthy of admiration^ was probably an actual abridgment 
of the celebrated Epideixis of Prodicus^ to whom Xenophon 
attributes it. Later writers speak of it as the Xenophontean 
or Socratic Hercules/ perhaps because the original work was no 
longer extant^ and because every one was familiar with the 
apologue as given by Xenophon. At all events^ we know that 
Prodicus wrote such an aUegory^ and the manner in which 
Xenophon has introduced it^ bears no analogy to Plato's intro- 
duction in the Phadrus of a speech composed for Lysias to 
characterize and expose the peculiar defects of his style. 

The Apology of Socrates is a short and rather feeble tract, 
referring more immediately to the cause of that philosopher's 
condemnation to death — namely, his contumelious behaviour 
after the verdict had been given against him. Xenophon 
endeavours to excuse this, by showing that Socrates really pre- 
ferred death to life, and that his consciousness of his own 
innocence prevented him from naming any punishment as due 
to the offence of which he had been convicted. The modem 
reader will smile at the impotent malice with which he has 
recorded the intemperance of the son of Anytus. 

§ 6. From the data at the end of the Cyropadia, it appears 
that this treatise was written after Ol. 104, 3. b.c. 362.' That 
the work did not lay claim to be considered as a history, but 
was only a political and moral romance, like the Tilemaque of 
Fenelon, is not only sufficiently clear from internal evidence, 
but is expressly acknowledged by many ancient writers.' 
It was in fact the only mode in which Xenophon, with his habits 
and peculiar bias, could draw up and set forth a theory of 
government, in accordance with the practice of most of the 
eminent post-Socratic writers. Some of the ancients tell ua 



* Cioero, ad Fam. V. n. Varro, ap. Ncn. p. 168, 539, 541. 

' VIII. 8, § 4, where he aUudes to ciroumBtances which took pUce daring the 
Egyptian revolt against Artaxerxee Mnemon. 

* e.g, Cicero, ad Q;iUnt. fr, I. i, 8, 13. 
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that the Cyropadia was written in opposition to the Republic 
of Plato.* Whatever we may think of this, it is at least clear 
that there is a remarkable contrast between them. This con- 
trast we consider as flowing immediately from the opposition 
between the characters and destinies of the two authors, though 
they both worked out the Socratic principle, each in his own 
way. Political theories were a prominent feature of the litera- 
ture which sprung from the Socratic school. It seems indeed 
to have been a natural consequence of the selfish system which 
was one practical result of that philosophy. In the older and 
simpler times of Greece, the member of a Greek community 
was quite content to perform the duties and enjoy the privil^es 
of citizenship. To fight for his country in her militia, and to 
vote in her public assemblies, was the end of his wishes and the 
limit of his ambition. The general disorganization, however, 
produced by the Peloponesian war, swept away in its vortex 
both the citizen soldier and the citizen statesman ; and while 
the warrior thought himself justified in letting out his strength 
or his skill to the best bidder, without any regard to the interests 
of his native land, the man of letters, full of his self-conscious- 
ness, and exulting in a sense of his superiority, framed political 
theories at variance with the constitution of his own dty, and 
endeavoured to recommend, by fiction or by argument, his 
own abstract specidations respecting the best form of govern- 
ment. The older philosophers had busied themselves with exist- 
ing constitutions, holding public offices and administering the 
laws with a view to the amelioration of the actual state of 
things. But although Socrates had sought to work on Athens 
itself through the medium of his individual disciples, those of 
his scholars, who thought and wrote for themselves, were fiir 
from taking any state as their model or as the ground-work of 
their labours. They first formed for themselves some concep- 
tion of a perfect state, and then set about realizing their con- 
ception without reference to the institutions of any Grecian 
commonwealth. Thus Plato believed that the happiness of a 
state depended upon its having a philosophical ruler, under 
whose mild and beneficent government every part of virtue 
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would receive its due development : hence^ his earnest and 
repeated attempts to give a right direction to the mind of the 
younger Dionysius; hence his intercourse with Dion; and 
hence the attempts of his scholars Euagon^ Chseron, and 
Timseus. Xenophon^s partialities were those of the mercenary 
soldier rather than those of the philosopher. Military men, with 
some traits of generosity and moderation to soften the asperity 
of their character, were the only heroes for him. He was quite 
prepared to idolize the younger Cyrus, as we see from his men- 
tion of various particulars connected with the fratricidal expedi* 
tion of that prince. But after his return from Asia, the Spartan 
Agesilaus was the sole object of his enthusiastic admiration; by his 
side he fought against his own country, and for his sake he 
eulogized the Spartan constitution, while he depreciated that of 
Athens. As, however, no man, not even Agesilaus, and no state, 
not even Sparta, quite came up to the idea which he had formed 
of a country under the absolute government of a wise and warlike 
but perfectly virtuous prince, he turned back to Persia and its 
first C3rrus, and, with reference no doubt to the younger Cyrus, 
whom he had wished to place on the Eastern throne, drew an 
elaborate picture of the various successes of the first Persian 
king, and the various measures which he took to secure the in- 
terests and happiness of his people. Feeling that his strong 
point was narrative, and considering himself entitled, as a cele- 
brated Persian traveller, to say something on the a£Eairs of the 
East, he has not scrupled to mix up with his theory a good 
deal that is historical, and he concludes with remarks on the 
actual degeneracy of the Persians, as a sort of apology to his 
Greek readers for the selection of Persia as a model for a per- 
fect constitution. There is no doubt, however, that Xenophon, 
as well as Isocrates and many other Greeks, looked upon Persia 
as the new materials out of which such a government might be 
constructed, and considered it the duty and the proper business 
of Greece to conquer it : and it is equally clear that, if the great 
pupil of Aristotle had enjoyed a longer life, he would have 
attempted to give a comprehensive reality to schemes, which, at 
the time of his birth, were but dimly seen in the distant friture. 
In his Panegyric on Agesilaus we perceive, even more clearly 
than in the Cyrapadia, what sort of a king Xenophon would 

n z 
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have placed at the head of the great military commonwealth 
of Greece. In that tract, he tries his hero by the Socratic 
models as it is set forth in his Memorials. He shows that 
Agesilaus was very attentive to the duties of religion/ and that 
he possessed in an eminent degree the four cardinal virtues ' of 
justice/ temperance/ fortitude/ and wisdom." He tells us, 
however, that the wisdom for which he praises him was rather 
practical than speculative/ rather that of the statesman and 
warrior than that of the philosopher, and we may be sure that 
he would never have agreed with Plato in placing the philoso- 
phical above the military caste in his state. It is with great 
significance too that he remarks on the fondness of Agesilaus 
for Greece in general^ and his hatred of the barbarians in general, 
and of the Persians in particular." When Agesilaus heard that 
nearly 10,000 Greeks of the party opposed to Sparta had fallen in 
the battle of Corinth, instead of rejoicing at the victory which his 
friends had obtained, he exclaimed^ according to Xenophon, 'Alas 
for Hellas! those who have now fallen would have been siiflScient to 
conquer all the barbarians,* — a manifest allusion to Xenophon's 
celebrated retreat, and to the hopes of Eastern conquest in 
which so many Greeks indulged. 

The literary merits of the Cyropadia are by no means of a 
high order. The harangues^ which are introduced on every 
occasion, important or unimportant, are exceedingly tedious. 
The whole work is pervaded by a feeble and mawkish tone which 
now and then degenerates into absolute childishness. The 
jests between Cyrus and his soldiers are vulgar and indecorous ; 
and many of the narratives are prolix and uninteresting. There 
are indeed several redeeming passages. There is much simple 
pathos in the episode of Panthea and Abradatas ;^^ the address 



» AgesU. c. 3, § «. 

' It is remarkable that the panegyric on Love put into the mouth of Agatho, in 
Plato's Sympomm, (p. 196, b.), is made to attribute to that deity these four human 
excellences. It is just possible that Plato may have had in view the encomium of 
Agesilaus in this passage, as he is supposed to have had his eye on Xenophon's 5ym- 
Tpotmm in his own rival composition. 

» c. 4. * c. 5. " c. 6, § I, seqq. * c. 6, § 4, seqq. 

' c. 11, § 9 : KviX ao<f>iav ipy<fi fiSXXov ij \6yois ija-Kci. 

■ c. 7. * c. 7, § 5. 

10 VI. I, § 45, 4, § 2. VII. 3, § I, seqq. 
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of Cyrus to his sons is a pretty moral essay;' and his account 
of the soul's immortality has more of exalted reasoning than 
we should expect to find in any work of Xenophon.' On the 
whole^ however^ we cannot share in the admiration with which 
this work was regarded by many illustrious Romans — especially 
Scipio iSmilianus and Cicero.' 

\ 7. Several ancient writers have referred to the rivalry or 
jealousy supposed to have subsisted between Xenophon and 
Plato ; and though modem scholars are disposed to reject the 
allegation that there was any open misunderstanding between 
these eminent Socratic writers^ there can be no doubt that Plato 
in his Laws has directed some censures against Xenophon's 
Cyrcpisdia* and perhaps there is some truth in the assump- 
tion of AthensBus that Plato had Xenophon's Banquet in his 
eye when he wrote his own work bearing the same name/ 
Xenophon's Symposium or Banquet relates what happened at a 
feast given by Callias^ at his house in the Pirseus^ in honour 
of a victory obtained at the Panathensea by the young and 
handsome pancratiast^ Autolycus. The guests, among whom 
are Socrates and Antisthenes, amuse themselves with the ab- 
surdities of a jester and the feats of a Syracusau stroller and 
his company^ who performed, among other things, the ballet of 
Sacchus and Ariadne : but there is no method in their conver- 
sation ; no one idea is worked out by the interlocutors ; and 
with all its grace and elegance it falls far short, even in these 
respects, of the rival work of Plato. 

Xenophon's (Ectmomicus, a treatise on agriculture and the 
management of a household, is conceived more in the spirit of 
Socrates than any of his minor writings. It is a dialogue 
between Socrates and Critobulus, which, but for its length, 
might have been introduced into the ' Airo^vrifxovivfxara, for it 
begins abruptly, like the different chapters in that book, with : 
TjKovda iroTB avTOv ^laXeyofnipov, ' I once heard him convers- 
ing/ Like many of Plato's dialogues, it is principally taken 
up with the narration by Socrates of another conversation held 
by himself and one Ischomachus on the same subject. In this 



1 VIII. 7, § 8, eeqq. « VIII. 7, § 1 7- 

• Cicero, ad Famil, IX. 25, i. Tuscul. JHsptU, II. 26, 61. 

* Plato, Legff, III. p. 694, C. • Athen. XI. p. 504, E. 
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secondary dialogue^ Xenophon is careful to show, that, in his 
opinion, the KaXoKayaOog was one^ who^ while he paid due 
reverence to the gods, bestowed all his time and talents on the 
work of promoting and securing his own interests. In fact, 
even in Xenophon, there are few more candid avowals of the 
selfish principle, which, as he elsewhere expresses it^ is simply 
this^ that the kqXov is identical with the w^iXi^ov. We also 
see in this little work strong proofs of the practical bias of 
Xenophon^s mind, and his decided preference of the military 
man aud the farmer above the literary man and philosopher. 
The incident related of Cyrus the younger ^ is another indica- 
tion, among many, of Xenophon's enthusiasm for this young 
and ambitious barbarian. He concludes the work with insist- 
ing on the importance of intellectual and moral training to 
every one who wished to rule over others without offering any 
violence to their inclinations — an object which he seems to 
have considered as the one most important to the practical phi- 
losopher, and which was certainly the point aimed at in all his 
political theories. 

The Hiero must be considered as a sort of qualification of 
the author's general approbation of military government and 
the employment of mercenaries. It is a dialogue between the 
tyrant of Syracuse and the poet Simonides^ and its object is to 
shoWj on the one hand, that the lot of the tyrant is far from an 
enviable one, and^ on the other hand, that there are ways of 
obviating the inconveniences and disadvantages attendant on 
the possession of absolute power; that it is possible to rule 
despotically without forfeiting the affections of subjects ; and 
that even mercenaries may be so employed as to become 
popular. 

Of his remaining treatises little need be said. His tracts on 
horsemanship and hunting are interesting to the antiquarian^ 
and his Hipparchichtis, or ' cavalry tactics,^ must have had its 
practical value at the time. His essays on the constitutions of 
Sparta and Athens are principally remarkable for the uncandid 
and partial views which the author seeks to defend, and for 
which he has but poorly atoned in the feeble pamphlet on the 

» c. 4. § 17, wqq. 
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revenues of Athens, said to have been written by him after his 
return firom exile^ as an offering of peace to his forgiving 
countrymen. 

§ 8. The diction of Xenophon corresponds in its main 
features with the simple or plain style (a^cAiic: Xoyoq) of Lysias ; 
but in his historical works especially he has tried to imitate the 
unperiodic diction (Ac^cc lipo^ivii) of Herodotus^ whom he seems 
to have taken as his models as far as was possible, both in his 
style and in his mode of treating his subjects.^ The ancient 
rhetoricians, Aristides, Dionysius, and Hermogenes, agree in 
considering Xenophon as a designedly plain and simple writer. 
The latter says that he is plain (a^sAiic) to the highest degree, 
and that he abounds in this characteristic more than all others 
of the declamatory style, insomuch that even when he attempts 
anything sublime in the conception, he softens it down to his usual 
plainness and simplicity (jcaOai/oci icac (iiaXjtrai irpog to a^tXi^), 
This peculiarity of Xenophon's style is perhaps not altogether 
designed. The wandering life which he led, his long absence 
from his native land, and his constant intercourse with 
foreigners, would tend to remove from his language the diffi- 
culty and idiomatic raciness of the Attic dialect, and as Lysias, 
a foreigner living at Athens, adopted this plain style in the 
orations which he wrote for the Attic courts of law, so Xeno- 
phon, an Athenian residing in the Peloponnese, might naturally 
employ the same means of making himself understood to foreign 
readers. In fact, we see in Xenophon, more than in any of his 
contemporaries, a first approximation to the common dialect 
{Koivri SiaAe/croc) which became afterwards the universal language 
of Greece. The selfish, unpatriotic character of the man has 
deprived his language of any national individuality of colouring, 
and thus, although many of the later writers in particular have 
commended Xenophon^s style as the perfection of Attic Greek 
— calling him the Attic muse, the Attic bee, and so forth' — 
there is more of critical accuracy in the remark of Helladius, 
that ' it is not a matter of wonder that a man like Xeno- 



* Dionysiufl Hal, Le pracip. histwr, IV. p. 777, Beiske : 13k€vo^v fih ^d/i 
Upol&rw fiyXwr^j iyiyero kolt* d/ju/xyripovs rods xa/>tt«»'^P*»> '^^ ^« TrpayfMTUCOif ical 
T^ XcKTucdy, 

* Diog. Laert. II. § 57. Suidas, 8.y. Se^o^wp. Comp. Cicero, OrcU. 9, 39, 19, 69. 
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phon, who spent his time in military service and in intercourse 
with foreigners, should occasionally adulterate his mother- 
tongue ; on which account no one should consider him as an 
authority in Atticism." 

§ 9. It seems desirable to mention in connexion with Xeno- 
phon a contemporary Greek historian, who also took service 
with the Persians, but^ being on the winning side at the battle 
of Cynaxa, had an opportunitj^ of writing about the country 
from observation and docimients^ instead of drawing on his ima- 
gination for a romance like the Cyrqpadia. Ctesias of Cnidus^ 
the son of Ctesiochus or Ctesarchus, was brought up to the 
profession of medicine, of which Cnidus was one of the regular 
seats, and was probably induced by the promise of substantial 
advantages to take up his residence at the Persian court, where 
Greek physicians had been in great request since the time of 
Democedes. He became the body-surgeon of Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, and treated him for the wound which he received at 
Cynaxa.' As it is stated that he returned to his native country 
in B. c. 398, after seventeen years residence in Persia/ he must 
have taken service with Artaxerxes in b.c. 415. It was pro- 
bably after he was again settled at Cnidus that he drew up, in 
Ionic Greek, according to the old rule, the works for which he 
had obtained the materials during his sojourn in the east. 
These were : (i.) Ahii^tory of Persia (Ilc/exrcica) in twenty-three 
books, derived from the royal archives {Bi<^9ipai /3a<rcXiica(). The 
first six books treated of the great Assyrian monarchy. The 
remainder of the work carried the history of Persia down to 
the year e.g. 599-'* Besides some fragments in the more recent 
writers, an extract from the later books has been preserved by 
Photius.* Whatever may have been the faults of Ctesias,' it is 
mucli to be regretted that we have lost this early contribution 
to oriental history. {%,) An account ^f India (IvSiko), t. e., 
of the Punjab most probably. Prom this also we have an ex- 



1 Helladiiu apud Phot. Cod. CCLXXIX. p. 1589., Hoesohel. 

■ Xenoph. Anab. 1. 8, § «6. • Diodor. XIV. 16. 

* Stmbo, XIV. p. 656. Diodor. XTV. 46. » Cod. LXXII. 

* See the passages quoted and examined by Babr, Ctenos Cnidii ReliquUe, 
Francof. 1834, pp. 35 sqq.; and for the strictures on his lifducd, cf. MUller, in 
Didot's collection of the fragments, p. 
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tract in Photius. As the materials were probably derived from 
Persian informatiou^ that is, at second hand, it was not more 
authentic than the accounts given us in Herodotus, though 
perhaps it entered into greater details. His other works were : 
(3.) A coasting- voyage of Asia {TIepiirXovg 'Aalag) ;* (4.) On the 
tributes of Asia {inpi rutv Kara rriv 'Afriav (^opuv) ;' (5.) On 
mountains (ttc/oI opunf) ;' and (6.) On rivers (tte/oI wora/iJii').* A 
reference in Galen* has led to the inference that Ctesias also left 
some medical works, of which, however, there are no traces ; and 
not even the titles have been preserved. The style of Ctesias 
is highly commended by Demetrius Phalereus* and Photius^, and 
his diction is compared with that of Xenophon by Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus.^ 

We shall see in a future chapter* that Arrian took the 
parallel publications of Xenophon and Ctesias as the models for 
Ins principal works, writing his Epicteius, his Anabasis, and his 
treatise on hunting in imitation of Xenophon, and in the Attic 
dialect ; but making Ctesias his copy, and the Ionic dialect his 
diction, in the treatise on India, and also following Ctesias in 
his Periphu. 



^ Steph. Byz. 8.yy. Kotr^rrf, ^lyvvot, 

' It 10 supposed by MilUer that thia work was only an extract from the Uepffixd. 

* Two books are mentioned Plut. DeJluviU, 21. ^ Id. t6. 19. 
» V. p. 65a, 1. 51, ed. Basil • De EhctUione, § «i8. 

' Cod. LXXTI. 

• De Comp. Verb. 10, p. 53. Reiske : ij d^ yt toO KviSlou a-vyypa^m KnyWov 
[X^{(s] KoL ii rcQ ^wKpaTucoO Meyo^Qrrot ^<at fth [oi^icetrai] On ivi fjuiKurra, o^ 
fi^p KaXQs ye i4> ^^ ^'«<< 

^ Below, chapter LV. § 3. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

PLATO. 

§ I. Importance of Plato's writingB even in a literary point of view. § 3. Life of 
Plato. § 3. Hia political character and conduct. § 4. His literaiy rdationa to 
hia contemporarieB and predeoeaaorB. § 5. Why he wrote in dialogues. § 6. 
Chronological order and scientific arrangement of his works. § 7. Plato's dia- 
lectics. § 8. His ethical system. § 9. His physical speculations. § 10. Pecu- 
liarities and excellences of his style. 

§ 1. ^H£ year 429 b.c. is distinguished by two events of the 
X greatest importance in regard to the literary glory 
and political power of Athens. On the 21st of May in that 
year the city gave birth to the most illustrious writer in all the 
catalogue of Attic authors, and in the following autumn the 
great statesman Pericles died at an advanced age^ after having 
administered the affairs of his country in peace and war for 
forty years. By the latter event Athens lost her best hope of 
continuing that sovereignty^ which took its rise in the glories of 
the Persian war, and was dissipated by the treason or incapacity 
of those who took the place of Pericles at the head of the 
government. By the former she became the founder of a 
literary empire far more extensive and durable than any which 
she could have established by the aid of her hc^lites and triremes ; 
for there can be little doubt that the higher culture of Europe, 
since the days of Plato, has been directly or indirectly the re* 
presentative of that moral and intellectual philosophy, of which 
the teaching and writings of this great Athenian were the first 
definite expression.^ The place which Plato occupies among 
the leaders of human thought, the multifarious relations which 
connect his speculations and criticisms with those of his pre- 



1 Mr. Archer Butler, in his able and eloquent Leeturet on the Hittory of Aficimt 
Philosophy (vol. 11. p. i), says that Plato's philosophy 'whether regarded in itself, 
or with reference to its influence upon the history of reflective man, rises before us 
in all the dignity of the mightiest and most permanent monument ever erected by 
unaasisted human thought exercised upon the human destinies.' 
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decessorSy and with the long seriea of his Buccessors down, to the 
present time^ and the many forms in which Platonism is still 
an influential element in the religious and moral theories of 
Europe^ would seem to indicate that a review of his writings 
would be a more appropriate subject for a separate treatise than 
for a chapter in the literary history of Greece. Fortunately^ 
however^ we are not required or expected on the present 
occasion, to deal with any of those subjects which have given a 
lasting and ever-present importance to the views which were 
originally expounded in the Academy, It is our business merely 
to tell who Plato was, what were the nature and development 
of his literary activity^ and what were the leading characteristics 
of his genius as a writer. These points, and these only^ we 
shall be able to discuss satiafieu^rily within the linuts imposed 
upon us by the present work.* 

But even setting aside philosophy^ and regarding Plato^s 
writings merely firom a literary point of view^ it would be 
difficult to over-estimate his importance. We have seen that 
Socrates, who introduced the great revolution in philosophy, did 
not himself leave behind him any literary memorials of those 
discussions which he carried on so perpetually in the streets of 
Athens. And the same remark applies to the imperfect So- 
cratic schools. For whatever may have been the value of the 
Cynical or Cyrenaical systems, as partially representing the 
moral philosophy of Socrates, and whatever may have been the 
merits of the Megaric school^ as an exponent of his dialectics^ 
the leaders of these movements have no important position in 
the literature of Greece. We are obliged to learn what we 
know of them firom scattered notices in various authors, or from 
the reviews which Plato has left us in the form of dialogues. 
It was in tUs, as in almost every effort of creative genius. The 
thought struggles for the literary expression. Great teachers 
go about among their fellow-men. They give oral instruction -, 
they awaken dormant ideas ; they do and suffer. But their 



^ The author is to a certain extent prepared lor this task by the more general 
survey of Plato's philosophy which he oontribated to the Penny Cydopasdia in 1840, 
Art. PlcUo, a paper to which he presumes a tacit reference in the present chapter ; 
for the subject and the writer being the same, even an oooasional repetition of bis 
own words has been inevitable. 
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influence is either confined to their own generation^ and be- 
comes for posterity nearly as though it had never been ; or it 
finds some man of literary genius^ who casts the preacher's 
thoughts in his own mouldy and gives them a permanent form, 
and an indelible expression. This constitutes the literary im- 
portance of Plato. We should have known firom Xenophon 
who Socrates was, and, in fact, the nature of his teaching. But 
we owe it to Plato that his ideas, or rather, the thoughts which 
he awakened, have been made the germ of one of the grandest 
systems of speculation that the world has ever seen, and that 
they have been conveyed to us in literary compositions, which 
are unequalled in refinement of conception, or in vigour and 
gracefulness of style. 

§ %. According to the most definite and consistent accounts, 
Plato was born on the 7th day of Thargelion in 01. 87, 3, in 
the archonship of ApoUodorus, that is, according to our reckon- 
ing, on the 2ist May, 429 B.C.; and his admirers used long 
afterwards to keep the anniversary of his birthday, which was 
also the natal feast of the Delian Apollo. His lineage was one 
of the noblest at Athens, for he traced his descent on the 
mother's side to the family of Solon and Codrus. His father 
was Ariston, the son of Aristocles, and it is stated that Plato 
was originally called after his grandfather, his ordinary designa- 
tion, which was not uncommon among the Athenians at that 
time, being a surname derived from his broad chest or his 
expansive forehead, or, as some have imagined, from the breadth 
of his style, whatever may be the meaning of that phrase. 
When he changed his name is not known. But if modern 
scholars have rightly adopted the opinion of Diogenes and the 
old grammarians,^ that Aristophanes in his Ecclesiazusa ridicules 
Plato's proposal for a community of property and wives, and 
that the philosopher is directly alluded to in that play and the 
Pluttia, which were acted in 392 and 388 B.C., under the con- 
temptuous diminutive Aristylliis, it would seem that the name 



^ MorgenBtern, ComMeTitatio de Mepuhlica PlcUonde, pp. 73, seqq. Meioeke, 
HUtoria Critica Comieorum GrcBcorum, pp. '287, seqq. The authorities quoted are 
Diog. Laert. III. 23, Aristoph. SccUa. 646, Plut. 313, EuBtath. p. 989, Herodian, 
a^pud Eiym. M, p. 142, F : *Apiarv\\os : Bfofia iropd * Apurrotf>4»ei, etptfroi Bi 
{rK-OKopurTiK&s 6 * AptcTOK\rjs, Of. Fischer, ad WeUer, II. p. 33. 
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by which he is now known had either not been adopted^ or was 
not his familiar appellation at the time when, as we shall see^ 
he wrote his most important works. Some of Plato's relatives 
were very well known men. Critias, the leader of the tyran- 
nical oligarchy at Athens^ was a cousin of his mother's^ and her 
brother Charmides fell fighting by the side of Critias in the 
struggle with Thrasybulus in the Peiraeus. It has been gene- 
rally supposed that Glaucon and Adeimantus^ who play a pro- 
minent part in the great dialogue of the Republic, were Plato's 
brothers^ who are known to have borne those names; but 
C. F. Hermann^ has made it probable that these interlocutors 
belonged to an earlier generation ; and the following may be 
accepted as the most probable representation of the philosopher's 
family^ and of his descent from the father of Solon : — 

Exeoestides. 



Solon. Dropides. 

I Antipho I. Aristooles I. 



Critias I. 



Callaeflchrus. GUuco I. = daughter. Aristo I. PjriJampes. 

I I I I 

Critia«n. I I 1 

ChannideB. Glauco II. Antipho II. 

Adeimantus I. 

Perictione _, Aristo II. 

I 1 

Plato (Arifltocles II.), Glaaoo III., Adeimantaa II. 

It is more than probable that Solon and Dropides were not 
brothers; indeed Plato himself^ speaks of them merely as 
intimate firiends and connexions ; and the claim of a direct 
descent from Execestides was probably set up in later times^ 
when Plato's admirers lost no opportunity of exalting the family 
and person of a man whom they invested with almost godlike 
attributes. On the other hand^ an attempt has been made to 



^ Platonische PhUotophie, p. 24. 

* TimcBOSt p. ao, E., where Critias is made to say of Solon : ^v fuh vb» oIk€ios 
Kol ff<f>6Spa 0{Xos iuu¥ ApanrlSou toO rpvirdinroVf KoBdvep X^ec roXXd«r(f koL airhi 
h rQ TToi'^aei, and the Scholiast on the passage remarks : X^oprat ydp oUeioi xal 
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deprive the Mother-city of the honour of having given birth to the 
greatest man in her literary history. About the time of Plato's 
birth^ the Doric island of iSgina was stript of its inhabitants^ and 
colonized by Athenian settlers {KXripovyoi), among whom was 
Aristophanes^ the comic poet; and it has been stated^ that 
Plato's family had emigrated also. But this seems to be a 
groundless tradition. 

Connected as he was with the most distinguished family at 
Athens^ it is not surprising that Plato received the best educa- 
tion which was then attainable in Greece ; and we are told that 
he exhibited at an early age those qualities which raised him to 
literary eminence. He learned the elements of reading and 
writing (y/oa/i/iara) in the school of one Dionysius ; Ariston, 
an Argive wrestler, instructed him in gymnastic exercises ; his 
music-masters were Draco of Athens, a pupil of the &mous 
Damon, and Metallus, or Megallus, of Agrigentum, whom some 
identify with Megillus," a Pythagorean writer on tlie theory of 
numbers.' It is stated that he contended successfully as a 
wrestler in all the great games of Greece ; and that he com- 
posed dithyrambic, lyric, elegiac, tragic, and epic poems. These 
are all lost ; for there can be no doubt that the thirty epigrams 
in the Anihologia, which are attributed to him, are a later 
fabrication. When we come to speak of his style we shall see 
that he retained to the last the traces of that poetical fancy 
which suggested the form of his earliest compositions. There 
is no improbability in the statement that he also applied him- 
self to painting, to which he refers in his dialogues in the 
language of an amateur.^ 

We learn from Aristotle that Plato o(Hnmenced his philo- 
sophical studies under the guidance of the Heracleitean 
Cratylus,* who appears to have been a friend of Socrates. With 



» Diog. III. 3. 

' See Hermann, Platen. PhUo§. p. 99. 

' His work irepl dpiSfMv is dted in the Tkeologwnena Arithmetiea, p. 27, Ast,, 
and the quotation shows that Plato may have derived some of his arithmetical 
fancies from this source. 

^ See for example TkeaOet. p. 208, E., JZeip. X. p. 60a, G. 

' Aristot. Meiaphy9. I. c. 6: ix p4w avyytvhfupot wpwrw KpaH\(f koI reus 
'Hp(uXe(re(aftr M^oti. Apuleius, De dogm. Plat. p. 9 : < et antea quidem Heracleiti 
sectA fuerat imbutus.' 
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▼hat other philosophical systems he made acqtudntance before 
the year 410 B.C., when he first attached himself to Socrates^ we 
have no means of knowing. Diogenes^ indeed/ asserts that 
Hermogenes, who maintains the Eleatic opinions in the dialogue 
called the Cratylus, was Plato^s instructor in that philosophical 
system; but this is in all probability nothing more than an 
inference from the statement about Cratylus^ and from their 
appearance in the same imaginary conversation. The circumstance 
which produced the greatest influence on his subsequent studies 
and pursuits^ was undoubtedly the fact that he became one of the 
regular associates or pupils of Socrates at the early age of nine- 
teen or twenty^ and did not leave his teacher until that martyr 
of intellectual freedom, or literary and philosophical insubordi- 
nation, drank the fatal cup of hemlock. He was present at the 
trial/ and was prevented by illness only from attending his 
master in his last moments.' Of his relations to his fellow 
pupils we are not able to speak with any certainty. The 
supposition that he was on unfriendly terms with Xenophon is 
not supported by any definite evidence.^ He does not refer to 
Aristippus and Antisthenes in &vourable terms/ but in most in- 
stances he speaks respectfully of the other disciples of Socrates. 
That the great teacher regarded Plato with kindly feelings of 
esteem may be inferred from the only passage in which 
Xenophon mentions our philosopher ; for he says that Socrates 
retained a lively interest in Olauco on account of Chormides 
and Plato.* 

The execution of Socrates in May, b.c. 399, was immediately 



1 in. 6. • Apolog, p. 34, A. : o^o<rl Ttkdrwf. 

> PhcBdo, p. 59, B : nxdrw 9i ot/uu ifff0hf€i. 

* There is a well-known treatise on this subject by A. Bockh, CommentaHo Aca- 
demica de SimuUate, qua PUUom cum XenopkwUe inUreettiite fertur. Berol. 
1811. 

' The absence of Aristippus from the death-scene of Socrates is merely mentioned 
in the Phcedo^ u.s. According to Demetrius, this was intended as a reproach {De 
elocutione, c. 388): dto¥ uif 6 UXdrup 'Aplffriwirop koX KXeSfifipcroy Xoiiop^at 
^cXVat ip Alybro 6}//o^yoOyras dedefiirov 2(iMc/>drovt *k&fynnauf hrl voXXdt if/Upat 
Kcd fi^ BiarXe^ffcarras (bt rbp ircupop koX SMffKoKop. Plato manifestly glances at 
Aristippus in the PhiMmg, pp. 53, 0. 54, D., and at Antisthenes in the Saphistet^ 
pp. 251, B., «59, D. See above, p. 175. 

• Xen. Mem. III. 6, § i : Zwic/xiTiyf W dhfovt &p airtf fit4 re XapfMrfp rhp 
TXaAKiOPtn koX did lEXdrwva. 
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followed by the retirement from Attica of those who had most 
warmly attached themselves to his person ; and £ucleides, who 
had been one of those who attended the philosopher in his last 
moments^ opened his house at Megara as an asylum for those 
who found it no longer safe to stay at Athens. Here Plato 
resided for some time^ and his dialogues show that he availed 
himself of his intercourse with Eucleides to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with that combination of Eleatic and 
Socratic doctrines which is known as the Megaric philosophy. 
He afterwards proceeded to Cyrene, on a visit to the mathema- 
tician Theodorus, who was also a friend of Socrates. It is 
worthyof remark that^ while he professes to derive from a written 
report by Eucleides the three connected dialogues known as the 
Theatetus, the Sophistes, and the Politicus, the scene of which 
is laid at Athens^ immediately before the trial of Socrates, 
Theodorus is represented as being present at all three conver- 
sations^ and in the first of the three advocates the doctrines of Pro- 
tagoras, in opposition to the searching criticisms of the Athenian 
philosopher. From Cyrene Plato is said to have travelled to 
Egypt, where we are told that he spent thirteen years in the 
study of all that the priests could teach him/ and even in 
Strabo's time the house, in which Plato and his companion 
Eudoxus had lodged, was exhibited among the things worth 
seeing at Heliopolis.' This journey to Egypt is also vouched 
for by Cicero,' and it is not in itself improbable that he might 
have taken the opportunity while resident at Cyrene of making 
a tour in that wonderful country. But, independently of the 
known date of his return to Athens and of his journeys to 
Sicily, it is not at all likely that he spent there any consider- 
able time, and it is absurd to suppose that his residence extended 
to so long a period as thirteen years. His writings give no 
evidence of such a familiarity with Egyptian usages as would 
have resulted from such a lengthened sojourn.* And it is not 
improbable that the subsequent cultivation of his philosophy at 
Alexandria led to exaggerations on the subject. Still more 



^ Laotant. Jfutit. TV. 2. Clemens Alex. Protrept, p. 46, A. 

■ Strabo, p. 806, C. 

> DeRepvhLl. 10. 

* See Profeasor Thompson'B note on Butlei^B Lectures, II. p. 15, 
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apocryphal are the stories ahout Plato^s intercourse with the 
Magi of Persia in their own country. He might have obtained 
some knowledge of their dualism without travelling into the 
heart of Asia. . And the adoption of Platonic ideas by the eau*ly 
Christians was quite a sufficient inducement for them to invent 
or believe the story that he had borrowed some of these coin- 
cident views from the Divine revelation of the East. Plato^s 
Italian and Sicilian voya:ge8 are sufficiently authenticated. 
Whether we acquiesce, with Dr. Bentley' and Mr Grote/ in 
the genuineness of the epistles attributed to Plato, or, with 
Asf and other critics, pronounce them to be spurious, we cannot 
deny what one of these latter writers^ admits, that ' they are in 
all probability the work of comparatively early authors, who 
may have been exactly informed of the historical particulars 
referred to in them.' Now these epistles minutely describe 
Plato's intercourse with the despots of Syracuse, Dionysius and 
his son, and with Dion the uncle of the latter. It appears that 
he paid three several visits to Sicily — ^the first in b.c. 389, 
when, having offended the elder Dionysius, he was, at the 
instigation of that tyrant, sold as a slave by Pollis the Spartan 
ambassador, in whose ship he was returning to Greece, but was 
redeemed from slavery by Anniceris of Cyrene, one of the 
scholars of Aristippus. Notwithstanding this treatment, he was 
induced in b.c 367 to pay a second visit to Syracuse, at the 
request of Dion, who wished to secure his advice and instruc- 
tions for Dionysius the younger. This hopeless and thankless 
office was soon abandoned, for Dion was banished ; and Plato 
returned to Greece after a four months' sojourn in Sicily. 
His third and last visit, for the purpose of reconciling the un(Je 
and nephew, was undertaken in B.C. 361, and he escaped from 
a place, which had become both dangerous and disagreeable, at 
some time in the following year. The interest which he took 
in Dion, is perhaps also indicated by the fact that Speusippus, 
Plato's nephew, who had been his companion on his second 



^ Rewuxrkg on Freethinking (in Randolph's Enchiridion TKeologicum, II., pp. 
458, seqq.). 

■ History of Oruce, X., p. 603. 

• PUUon'$ Leben und SckrifUn^ pp. 504, sqq. 

' Brandis, Handbuch, II., p. 145. 

E 
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journey to Sicily, joined as a volunteer the body of adventurers 
by whose aid Dion, in B.C. 357, succeeded in establishing himself 
at Syracuse. With the death of that chieftain in b.c. 353, 
Plato^s dealings with Sicily came to an end. His visit to 
Magna Grsecia, in the south of Italy, was probably contem- 
porary with the first of his Sicilian journeys. He had no 
doubt gained some knowledge of the philosophy of Pytha- 
goras, and become familiar with the other Italian schools of 
philosophy at a much earlier period. As Fhilolaus had resided 
at Thebes where Simmias and Cebes heard him,* and as Eche- 
crates was at Phlius about the time of the death of Socrates,' 
Plato had abundant opportunities of making acquaintance with 
the leading Pythagoreans of the day, without going to Italy for 
the purpose. Still he might have felt some temptation, when 
in Sicily, to extend his travels to Tarentum, where he had the 
advantage of making himself personally known to Archytas and 
Eurytus, and learning firom them many particulars of those spe- 
culations which entered so largely into his own system. How 
great was his interest in this development of philosophy may be 
learned from the statement that Plato induced Dion to buy for a 
large sum of money the treatise in which Philolaus for the first 
time expounded the doctrines of Pythagoras.* It has been conjec- 
tured,* on the strength of a passage in the ThemtetuSy^ that 
Plato travelled to Ephesus, the birth-place of the Heracleitean 
philosophy in order to converse with the representatives of a 
school in which he had received very ample instructions from 
Cratylus, and a tradition speaks of his having been in Caria.' 

The journeys which we have described, with the exception of 
the voyage to Cyrene and the probable visit to Egypt, were 
imdertaken after his return from Megar& to Athens, which 
took place about four' years after the death of Socrates, that is^ 
not later than b.c 395. There can be no doubt that his most 
celebrated works saw the light after this time, and in his native 



1 Cicero, De Finibut, V. 29. Diog. Laert. VIII. 46., 

■ PhcBdOt p. 57 A. Cicero (De Finibus, u.8.), and Valerius Maximiu (VIII. 
7, ext. 3), consider Echecrates as a teacher of Plato. 
' Bockhy PhUolaos, pp. 18, sqq. 
* By Ast, Platoni Ltbtn wnd Sckrifien^ p. 23.' 
» p. 179 E. « Plutarch, De dcm. Socr. p. 579 B. 
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city. According to Cicero he carried on his literary labours 
till the day of his death/ and except when interrupted by such 
absences from home as the journeys to Sicily which we have 
enumerated^ he was engaged as a public lecturer on philosophy 
throughout the latter half of his life. His lectures were at first 
delivered in the garden of the Academia^ to the north-west of 
Athens, and afterwards in a neighbouring garden between the 
Academia and Colonus which he had purchased; and it has 
been observed^ that these gardens ' have left a proof of their 
celebrity in the structure of language, which has derived from 
them a term now common to all places of instruction/ ' En- 
gaged in these philosophical and literary pursuits, Plato died at 
the advanced age of eighty-one, in Ol. io8, i. B.C. 347. He 
was succeeded in his school by his nephew Speusippus, though 
he had left Heracleides of Pontus as his representative at the 
Academy when he took Speusippus with him on his second journey 
to Sicily. Athenseus' and Plutarch* give us counter lists of tyrants 
and good statesmen who received part of their training from 
Plato, and there were few eminent men of the day who are not 
stated to have been among the number of his hearers. 

§ 3. This general survey of the life of Plato would be in- 
complete without some inquiry respecting his political character 
and conduct, which have been made the subject of sharp criti- 
cisms. Niebuhr has said,* that ' Plato may have been pre- 
judiced against his native city, in its constitutional form of 
government, by the warm feelings of his youthful heart, but it 
is not the less true that, if so, he was not a good citissen.' We 
have mentioned in a previous chapter,' that it was a prominent 
characteristic of the post-Socratic philosophers, to reject the old 
forms of civil polity and to seek an approximation, at least, to 
an aristocracy of talent and knowledge. The state of the case 
in regard to Plato in particular, has been adequately exhibited 
by an eminent English scholar,' who has compared the state- 

» De SenectiUe, c. 5. ■ Butler'a Lectures, II., p. 18. 

• XI. p. 508, flqq. * Adv, Colot. p. 1126, 

• Kleine Schriften, p. 479. PhtMogieal Muteum, I. p. 494. 

• See chapter XXXVII. § a. 

' The ReT. W. H. Thompson, Regius Frofeasor of Greek in the University of 
Cambridge, in his lectures on the Qorgiat, delivered in 1854. By the kindness of 
Professor Thompson we have been permitted to quote from his manuscript notes. 

E 2 
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ments of Plato himself, if he was the writer of the seventh 
Platonic epistle; with the feelings and principles so clearly dis- 
played in the Gorgias and Republic^ which^ it is with reason 
contended, must have been composed soon after Plato's first 
return to Athens, in b.c. 395.* In that elaborate epistle, Plato 
is made to describe the successive disappointments which pre- 
vented him firom taking a part in politics ; his disgust with the 
oligarchs; his still greater indignation when the leaders of the 
restored democracy procured the condemnation of his friend 
Socrates ; and how at last he arrived at the conviction that all 
existing forms of government were radically wrong; and that 
the crimes and misery of mankind would never come to an end 
until either the highest class of philosophic thinkers should step 
into the seats of power, or until the existing rulers should^ by 
some divine miracle, become endued with a true philosophic 
insight.^ The sentiments thus expressed by Plato, or put into 
his mouth, find their echo most especially in the Gorgias and 
Republic ; and while the latter elaborates the theoretical recon- 
struction of the political fabric, the former may be considered 
as an 'AiroXoyia UXarutvo^, an exposition of his reasons for pre- 
ferring the contemplative to the active^ the philosophic to the 
rhetorical life. The manner in which Plato performed the 
duties of citizenship on his first return, his services as a soldier 
in the battles of Tanagra, Corinth, and Delium,* possibly his 
cultivation of rhetoric, with a view to his appearance as a 
public orator,^ — all this may have induced his friends to hope 
that he was reconciled to the existing government of Athens^ 



^ It appears to ub that the descriptioD in Reip. 496 B. of the inrb ^vy^ Kara- 
\q^h yeivaiov koX ed rtdpafifiivov Ijdos ic.r.X., is a dencription of his o'wii case^ which 
Plato would hardly have written, except at a period shortly subsequent to his 
return from Megara. 

* Epitt. YII., pp. 334 B., sqq. See especially the end of the paragraph, p. 
3^6 A. B. 

» Diog. Laert.ni. 8. -^Elian, V.ff., VII. 14. 

* Professor Thompson remarks : ' The intimate knowledge which the author of 
the Phcedrtu displays of the writings of the leaders of both the great schools of 
oratory, the Attic and the Sicilian, may lead to the conjecture that he had at one 
period of his life studied rhetoric with a view to its public practice ; and it is hard 
to doubt that, under moderately favourable circuftlstances, his success as a speaker 
would have been brilUant.' 
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and was willing to take an active part in the administration of 
affairs;^ and no doubt many a well-wisher among the democrats 
gave him warnings^ like those which Callicles^ in the Gorffias, 
addresses to Socrates.' To show that his dislike of the existing 
constitution was unconquerable^ and to justify his abstinence 
from political action, he could not have taken a better method 
than that which is indicated in the supposed conversation with 
the veteran rhetorician of Leontini and his two admirers, — 
whereas the Reptiblic fully developes those views of the neces- 
sity of a philosophical government, founded on the principles of 
eternal justice, which be would hold up to the politicians of 
the day as the best proof of the irreconcilable hostility between 
his views and those on which statesmen of the Callicles type 
professed to act.' That the Gorgias and the Republic may be 
safely referred to the time when Plato, after his first return to 
Athens, had to consider seriously whether he could consistently 
take a part in the public affairs of his own country, has been 
argued on the following grounds : The warning of Callicles, 
and the prophecy of his own death, put into the mouth of 
Socrates,^ could not have appeared in a dialogue written before 
B.C. 399, and the reference of the GargiiUf exclusively to Athenian 
life leads to the conclusion that it must have been written at 
Athens, and therefore after the writer's return in b.c. 395. 
Again, the statement in Atheuseus,' that Gorgias himself read 



^ That these ideas on the part of his friends might have been very justifiable is 
clear finom his own expressions {Ep, VII. p. 335 A.) in regard to his feelings on 
the re-establishment of the democracy by Thrasybulus : rdKuf Ppad&rcpov ftJkv, cZXjcc 
Zi fi€ 6fjuai, ij repl t6 irpdrreiv t4 Koiyd koI rit, ToXiTucd iiriOvfUa, 

* Qorgiat, p. 531 C. 

' Ck>mpare the Bepublic, VI. pp. 488 sqq. with the passage referred to above, 
p. 212, note 3. 

* OorgiaSy p. 531 D : o6S4y ye Atoww el dwoOdyoifii. The idea of the helplessness 
of the philosopher, when obliged to defend himself in a court of justice, is beauti- 
fully worked up in a well-known passage of the Thecetetus (p. 174 B. sqq.), which must 
have been published soon after Plato's return from Megara, and therefore, accord- 
ing to Mr. Thompson's view, at the same epoch as the Oorffiat. He says that he 
had these views at the time of his first journey to Italy and Sicily : £p, VII. p. 
326 B. 

* Athen. Xf. p. 505 : X^yerat Si tit Kal 6 Topyiat a^bs dpayyoifs rbv bfidvvfMv 
ain-i^ didXvyop irpdj Toin ffvtr/jOeis ftfnj, 'Os icoXuis otde UXdruv te/A/Sfi'eij'— dXXot 6i 
4>€uraf ujs dvayvo^i 6 Topytas xAi' UXdrwvos SidKoyw wpbs Toifsjrapbvrat elreif 6ti 
oitbhr TO&rtay oOre eXirey oCre ^icov<re. 
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the dialogue^ and the reasonable inference' that the great rhe- 
torician died shortly before B.C. 388^ oblige us to conclude that 
the dialogue was written before Plato started for Sicily in B.C. 
389, which will fix the date of this treatise approximately for 
some time within the limits of Plato's first residence at Athens 
after the death of Socrates. With regard to the Republic, if, 
as we have mentioned above^ the Ecclesuizuste of Aristophanes, 
with its commonwealth of women, is a satirical attack on 
Plato's speculation, it will follow that the first sketch, at all 
events, of that long dialogue, was written and known to the 
public before b.c. 39:%, and this date for the Republic will afiEect 
that of the Gorgias also. Accordingly, in the first three years 
after his return to Athens, Plato had not only formed for him- 
self, but he had communicated to the world, a determination to 
take no part in the public business at Athens. The principles 
of the literary aristocracy, to which we have referred in a pre- 
vious chapter,' were carried out by Plato to their fullest extent. 
But finding no probability that these principles would ever take 
root and germinate at Athens, be was content to do his best to 
instil his own convictions into the mmds of those, who must 
sooner or later become politicians, and confine his practical 
politics to a share in the legislation of other states, or to an 
attempt to philosophize the minds of the adventurers who had 
made themselves masters of the fairest Greek city in Sicily. 

§ 4. The position which Plato thus assumed, as a writer 
rather than a speaker or practical politician, was in accordance 
with his whole career as a literary man, in the strictest sense 
of the term. He was not only a writer himself, but he was 
one of the earliest collectors of books,' and was professedly a 
reader and reviewer of the writings of others. We have already 
seen how much pains he had taken to make himself acquainted 
with all existing systems of philosophy. ' On the death of 
Socrates,' says Cicero,' ' Plato first went to Egypt to add to 
his stock of knowledge, and afterwards travelled to Italy and 
Sicily in order to learn thoroughly the doctrines of Pythagoras ; 

^ F088 supposes from various daU that Qorgias was bom about B.o. 496, and 
died about B.o. 388. 
• Above, chapter XXXVII. § 2. 
» Proclus in Tim, I. p. a8. Diog. VIII. 15. * De lUpuM. I. 10. 
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he had a great deal of intercourse with Archytas of TareDtum^ 
and with Tim»as the Locrian, and procured the commentaries 
of Philolaus ; and as Pythagoras then enjoyed a great reputa- 
tion in that part of the worlds Plato applied himself to the 
society of Pythagorean philosophers and to the study of their 
system. Accordingly, as he was devotedly attached to Socrates, 
and wished to put everything into his mouth, he interwove the 
elegance and subtlety of the Socratic mode of arguing with the 
obscurity of Pythagoras and the many branches of learning 
which the Pythagorean philosophy included.' This account, 
though containing much that is true, is very far from describing 
the extent and variety of Plato's studies or the use which he 
made of his acquired knowledge. Of the importance of the 
Socratic and Pythagorean elements in Plato's philosophy there 
can be no doubt. But he transmuted all that he touched into 
his own forms of thought and language, and there was no branch 
of speculative literature which he had not mastered. £pi- 
charmus, the great comedian, who was also a renowned Pytha- 
gorean philosopher, was one of his favourite authors, and Plato 
may be said to have fulfilled his prophecy, — that some future 
writer would confute and overthrow all opponents, by adopting 
his sayings and clothing them in a different dress.^ Sophron, 
the mimographer, was constantly in his hand, and he is said to 
have had a copy of the Mimes under his pillow when he died.' 
He was also familiar with Empedocles,' who stands half way 
between the Pythagoreans and the Eleatics, and who, as Dr. 
Thirlwall suggests,* may probably be regarded as the predecessor 
of Plato, in his eclectic view of philosophy. Besides these 
Sicilian writers, Plato was thoroughly conversant with all the 

1 Above p. 57, note. That Epicharmua ihepoet and Epicharmua ihe phUotopher 
were the same person is fully shown by Clinton, Fatti ffeUenici II. p. XXXVI. 
note g. Plato sometimes quotes Epicbarmus by name, and in one passage {Theatet. 
15a E.) names him and Homer as the two chief poets, the one of comedy and the 
other of tragedy. 

> Quintil. InH, Orat. I. 10, § 17. 

' The doctrines of Empedocles are directly referred to in the SophisteSy p. 742 D. 
G. Hermann recognizes the very words of this philosopher in the Phadrus, p. 146, 
B.C., and has endeavoured to restore them to their original form {Opusc. VII. p. 
106). It is doubtful whether Empedocles or Anaxagoras is alluded to in the Lysis, 
p. 214 B. See Heindorf and Stallbaum on the passage. 

* History of Greece, II. p. 139, note. 
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MTorks of Philolaus, Archytas^ Parmenides^ Zeno^ Heracleitus^ 
Anaxagorasj and Protagoras ; whatever was committed to writing 
hj the Sophists had come into his hands ; he did not neglect 
his own contemporaries of the Socratic school ; and many of 
his dialogues may be regarded as reviews or controversial tracts, 
referring to the published opinions of such writers as Aristippus, 
Autisthenes, and Eucleides. It would, however, be a great 
mistake to suppose that because Plato was so actively cognizant 
of the speculations of his predecessors and contemporaries, he has 
therefore forfeited his claim to be considered as a man of ori- 
ginal genius. If this were the case there could be no such 
thing as literary originality. Every man who writes gives an 
expression, under a new form and with new developments, to 
thoughts which have been growing up in the society to which 
h3 belongs. Every age leans upon the preceding age, and the 
man of most creative genius can only work with the materials 
committed to him.^ It would be as preposterous to deny the 
originality of Shakspere because his plays derived their plots 
from histories, poems, and novels, as to suppose that Plato 
thought and wrote only at second-hand. We have only to com- 
pare the dialogues of Plato with the tame appearances of 
Socrates in the Memoirs of Xenophon,' if we wish to see how 
much is due to the dramatic power, poetic fancy, analytical 
skill, and exhaustive learning of the former. Fully conceding 
the postulate, that Socrates first awakened the idea of science, 
and laid the foundations of dialectics, on which a main pail of 
the philosophy of Plato was built up,' and recognizing the im- 
portance of the great ideas which Plato had learned from the 
Eleatics, the Heracleiteans, and the Pythagoreans, we must still 
claim for him the master-mind which extracted from all these 
systems their common truths, rejected their specific errors, and 
from the whole elaborated and expounded, in the finest language 
ever spoken by man, the great theory of the opposition between 
the law and the facts, between the general and the particular, 
between the objects of reflexion and the objects of the senses. 



^ Ara^ne Houssaye has well remarked: Me plus souvent le g^nie n'est qu*uii 
^cho bien dispose.' 
* See this distinctly stated by Aristotle, MOaph. XII. 4, § 5. 
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between the world of abstract thought and the world of vifiible 
phenomena. 

§ 5. With the exception of the epistles, if any of these are 
genaine, and the philosophical definitions^ which are undoubt- 
edly spurious^ all the extant writings of Plato are in the form 
of dialogues^ and in all these dialogues, with the exception of 
the Laws, Socrates is either an interlocutor, or in some way 
iaterested in the conversation. In this species of composition 
Plato was preceded by Alexamenus of Teos, and perhaps by 
Epicharmus, Zeno of Elea, and others/ Aristotle says :^ ^ We 
cannot deny the name of discourses and imitations to the 
mimes of Sophron and the dialogues of Alexamenus of Teos, 
which were the first written of the Socratic dialogues/ With 
regard to Zeno, we have the more doubtful statement of Dio- 
genes :* ' they say thA Zeno of Elea was the first to write 
dialogues / and a mere inference from Aristotle^s description of 
' the answering and questioning Zeno/^ Whatever may have 
been the force of precedent, there can be no doubt that Plato 
was led to employ the form of dialogues from the nature of the 
case. The mere fact that he adopted the dialectics of Socrates 
and the Eleatics is sufficient to account for his exhibiting his 
reasonings in accordance with that method of questioning by 
which his great teacher and the school of Parmenides had 
tested the doctrines and opinions of those with whom tbey came 
into contact. A professor of dialectics was, by the nature of the 
case, a professor of conversation ; the verb SiaXeytaOai means 
simply ' to converse,' and the common word to denote conversa- 
tion, namely, ScaXe^ic^ is used by Aristophanes to denote 



^ The following writers of dialogues were contemporary with Plato : .^Elschines, 
Antisthenes, Eucleidea, and Phasdo. 

* Athenssns XI. p. 505 B. : a&rbs {TL\dT(aif) rods dta\6yovs fUfiifriKtai ypd^as, &v 
TT^ ld4as 0^3* a^bt cuper^ itrriy, rpb yiip a&rw rovff cdpe ri eWof 6 Ti^lbs 'AXe^a- 
fieyfn^ Cm Nuclat 6 N(xaet>f Urropet V€pl Xwrlwv, ^Apurror^rfs di iv r^ vepl voiTfvQp 
o'^Ttas ypd^t' *oiKow o6di ijUfUrpovs Toi^ xaXoufUyovs X(»>^poyos Mlfiovs fiij ^fup 
elwt \670vf Kal pufii/i<r€iSt ^ robi 'AXe^a/teyoC roO Hrjtov rods wptSyrovs ypa^yrat 
TMf ^(aKparucC^p dtaXdytav.* Where Bergk reads robs rp&rtpop. On the general sub- 
ject see Brandis, in Niebuhr^s Jihein Mtu. I. 1 20. 

' III. 47, p. 215 A. Casaub. ; SiaXdyout roiMw <paffl vpCorov ypd^cu Z-^ufpaTby 
'EXedTijv. 
* Sophist, EUnch. c. 40, § 1 : & AwoKptvSfui^os Kal 6 ipurrdy Zi/jptay. 
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'dialectics' or Mogic/* The definition by which Socrates^ 
according to Xenophon^ reduces SiaXcyccrdac to its active form, 
and supposes it to mean the analysis or subdivision of things 
according to their ^en^ra and species^ is, of course, one of those 
plays upon words which merely indicate the non-existence of 
philological criticism among the Greeks. To examine and 
cross-examine appeared to Socrates the only means of arriving 
at the truth or confuting error, and to keep close to the ques- 
tion was in the strictest sense of the term ' to argue ScaXcjcnicJic.^' 
The convenience of this method for an object such as that 
which Plato proposed to himself is obvious/ Wishing to review 
and criticize the various systems of philosophy then current in 
Greece, and also to test various opinions of political or social 
import, no better plan could have occurred to him than that of 
supposing their authors and advocates to%neet with Socrates in 
the course of his daily life at Athens, and submit their views, 
with the best arguments which had been advanced in support of 
them, to his searching elenchus. In this way, Plato, as the 
anonymous reviewer, was enabled to substitute the well-known 
person of Socrates for the conventional 'we' of our modem 
critics, and instead of extracts from the works under review, 
with inverted commas and other marks of quotation, which, in 
this age of writing and printing, are expedients as convenient as 
they are universal, he produced the living forms of the authors 
themselves, or of some friendly Theodorus,' who had said, or 
was likely to say, a good word on their behalf. In this way, 

^ Nvh. 317 '• atirep yvfJbfirpf xal didXe^w xal vovv iifuv trapixovvw, 

• Mem. IV. 5, § n : ^^17 8^ koI rb iia\4y€adai dvofioffOrfyai ix tov vvvibrrai 
Kourg pov\€^ea0ai diaXiyoyras «irA y4vrj xA rpdyfiara. 

* The words of HudibroM (1. 3, 1255 aqq. ) accurately deBcribe the dialecUo procesB : 

' The quirks and cavib thou dost make 

Are false and built upon mistako. 

And I shall bring you with your pack 

Of fallacies to elenchi back ; 

And put your arguments in mood 

And figure to be understood. 

I'll force you by right ratiocination 

To leave your vitilitigation, 

And make you keep to the question close, 

And argue dudeetiaai* 
*' There is a modern justification of Plato's method in Mr. Kingsley's Phaethon, 
and Edition, Cambridge, 1854. 

' Who undertakes the defence of Protagoras in the Th€atetu$. 
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too^ Plato was able to gratify his own dramatic genius^ and his 
almost unrivalled power of keeping up an assumed character^ 
a power in which Shakspere alone can claim to be his equal. 
The natural bent of a man^ who transcribed Epicharmus' and 
kept Sophron under his pillow,' must have been strongly 
towards this habit of impersonation^ to say nothing of the 
pleasure of doing that which we do easily and well ; and if this 
had not been the case, it would be difficult to show what other 
method of controversy and literary or philosophical criticism 
would have been available to him in an age when he stood 
almost alone as a collector and possessor of books written by 
his contemporaries. 

§ 6. The chronological order of Plato^s works, and their 
arrangement according to the subject matter, have occasioned a 
good deal of discussion. There is another question connected 
with this, namely, whether auy and how many of the dialogues 
attributed to him are not genuine. With regard to this latter 
question, which must precede any inquiry as to the order of the 
dialogues which really proceeded from Plato, we feel disposed 
to agree with those who grant the critical passport to all but 
certain of the minor works. The following will be either 
received with doubt or rejected without hesitation ; the Axiochus 
and EryxicL8 (sometimes attributed to the Socratic philosopher, 
^schines), the Epinamis (probably written by Philip of Opus), 
the first and secoud Alcibiades (the latter attributed to Xeno- 
phon), the first and second Hippias, the Theages, Ian, AfUerastte^ 
HipparchuSy Minos, Cleitapho, On the other hand, we must 
maintain, against Ast, the genuineness of the Laws, the Meno, 
EtUhydemus, Charmides, Lysis, Laches, Menexenus, Euthyphro, 
Apology, and Crito. And we cannot consent even to enter 
upon an argument with Socber as to the genuineness of the Par- 
menides, Sophistes, and PolUicus, which seem to us as undoubt- 
edly Platonic as the Theatetus, or the Philebus} The earliest 

^ Alcimus quoted bj Diogenes (III. i8) says that Plato transcribed most of the 
writings of Epicharmus. * Quintil. Intt. OrcU. I. lo, § 17. 

» Socher, ii6er Platon't Schriften, Mttnchen, iSiO. These views have been partly 
adopted or supported by Dr. Whewell in some interesting papers read before the 
Cambridge PhUosophical Society {TrantadionSf vol. IX. pt. 4, vol. X. p. i). As 
far as the SophUtes and Politico are concerned, the question has been set at rest 
by Professor Thompson in the elaborate paper to which we have already referred : 
above, p. 17$. 
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methodical arrangement of Plato's dialectics is that of the 
Tetralogies drawn up by Thrasyllus^ a grammarian^ who flou- 
rished in the time of Tiberius.' Of these nine Tetralogies there 
are only three which are partially accurate in classification. 
Thrasyllus could not avoid putting together the The<etetu8, 
Sophistes, and PoliticuSy but he spoils the connexion by prefix- 
ing the CratyluSy instead of appending the Parmenides, With 
similar want of judgment he makes the Cleitopho a preface to 
the Republic^ Jlmteus, and Critias, which are really connected. 
There is a possible coherence in the Parmenides, Philebus, 
Symposium^ and Phadms, which constitute his third class ; but 
this arrangement will not bear examination. In modem times 
the most important classification of the dialogues is that which 
was drawn up by the great philosophical theologian Schleier- 
macher^ who was the first to submit the whole of Plato's works 
to an acute and careful examination in r^ard to their coherency 
and the connexion of thought which runs through them. He 
divides them into three classes : (A) the elementary dialogues, 
or those which contain the germs of all that follows, of logic as 
the instrument of philosophy, and of ideas as its proper object ; 
these are the Phadrus, Lysis, Protagoras, Laches, Charmides, 
Euthyphro, and Parmenides ; to which Schleiermacher subjoins, 
as an appendix, the Apology, Crito, lo, Hippias minor, Hip- 
parchus, Minos, and Alcibiades IL (B) Progressive dialogues, 
which treat of the distinction between philosophical and common 
knowledge in their united application to the proposed and real 
sciences, ethics, and physics -, these are the Gorgias, ThemtettLS, 
Meno, Euthydemus, Cratylus, Sophistes, Politicus, Symposium^ 
Phado, and PhUebus ; with an appendix containing the Theages, 
ErastiB, Alcibiades /., Menexenus, Hippias major, and Cleitopho. 
(C) Constructive dialogues, in which the practical is completely 
united with the speculative ; these are the Republic, Timanis, 
and Critias, with an appendix containing the Laws, the Epistles, 

^ The following are the Tetralogies of Thranyllus as given by Diogenes Laertius, 
n. 56, p. 221, Gasaubon. I. EtUhypkrOf Apologia, Ci-ito, Phcedo. II. CreUyltu, 
ThecBleiuSf Sophista, Politicus, III. Parmenides, Philebits, Symposium, Pkcsdrus. 
IV. Alcibiades prior, Alcibiades alter, Hipparchus, AnterasUB. V. Theoffes, 
Charmides, Zfodies, Lysis. VI. JSuthydemus, Protagoras, Gorgias, Meno. VII. 
Hippias major, Hippias minor, lo, Menexenus. VIII. Cleitopho, BespMuxi, 
Timaus, Critias. IX. Mvnos, Leges, Epinomis, Epislola. 
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8cc. Without entering upon a criticism of this arrangement, 
which is, as we conceive, in accordance neither with the chrono* 
logical order of the dialogues^ nor with the main divisions of 
the subjects discussed in them ; we will endeavour briefly to 
ascertain the periods in Plato^s life at which the principal 
dialogues were written, and the literary connexion of the more 
important treatises with one another.^ 

It seems to us extremely unlikely that many works were 
published by Plato during the lifetime of Socrates, or that he 
composed at this time any of the more elaborate dialogues. It 
has indeed been very generally assumed that the Pfuedrus ap- 
peared at this epoch, and was in fact the first of his works. 
We are much more disposed to accept the conclusion of 
C. F. Hermann/ that this dialogue belongs to the final period 
in Plato's literary career. Some of the reasons for this view 
have been briefly summed up by an English scholar.' They are 
— (i) its Pythagorism ; (2) the multifarious learning displayed 
in-it — a learning of which there are few traces in his youthful 

^ The moflt recent hypoihens with regard to the urangement of PUto'a dialogues 
is that of E. Munk {Die natUrlidie ordnung der PUUon. Schriften, Berlio, 1857), 
who coDoeives that their natural order is that which is indicated by the age of 
Socrates at the time when each conversation is supposed to have taken place : 
thus the Parmenidet is the first, because it introduces Socrates as a boy, and the 
Phcedo is the last, because it represents the closing scene in the philosopher's life ! 
The following are his subdivisions : — 

A. Sociatic Cycle I. Socrata* inUiation tu a phUosopheTf and ku eontuU with 
false mtdom (time of composition, 389 — 384). 

I. Parmenidee (time of action, 446). 2. Protagorcu (434). 3. Charmides (432), 
and Lackee (421). 4. Qorgias (420). 5. /cm, Hippiaa /., Oratylu$, EvUkydemue, 
(420). 6. Symposium (417). 

II. SocrcUes teaches the true wisdom (time of composition, 383 — 370). 
I. Phosdrus; 2. Philebus; 3. Republic, TimiXussjiA Criiias (410). 

III. Socrates prows the truth of his doctrines by a criticism of the antagonistic 
opinions and by his death as a martyr (composed after 370). 

I. ifeno (405); 2. TheoBtettu (on the day of Meletus's accusation); 3. Sophis* 
tes and Politicus (one day after the Theatetus) ; 4. Euthyphro (on the same day as 
the Theatetus) ; 5. Apology (at the trial) ; 6. Orito (two days before the death of 
Socrates) ; 7. Phcedo (on the day of his death). 

B. Platonic writings which do not belong to the Cyde. I. JwvenUe Writings 
(composed before the death of Socrates), i. Alcibiades /.; a. Lysis; 3. Hip- 
pias II, 

II. Later Writings, i. Menexenus (after 387) ; 2. Laws (begun about 367). 
* PkUon. Philosophie, pp. 373 sqq. 

' Professor Thompson, note on Butler's Lectures, II. p. 44. 
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works ; {3) the maturity of it« ethical views, contrasted with 
the Socratic crudity of the Lysis, Protagoras, &c. ; (4) the 
clear exposition of the principles of philosophical method, and 
the advanced views of the nature of ideas implied in the great 
mythus ; (5) the exquisite perfection of the PfuBdrus as a work 
of literary art. The tradition, which assigns an early date to 
the PfuBdrus, is possibly due to the fact that it was the first 
book published by Plato, when he finally established himself as 
a teacher in the Academy. The favourable notice of Isocrates,' 
and the criticisms on Lysias,' need occasion no difficulty. He 
may have entertained a higher opinion of the former than he 
did when he wrote the Euthydemus, if the description of the 
conceited rhetorician in that dialogue really refers to Isocrates ; * 
and the importance attached to Lysias would be most appli- 
cable to the time, when that orator enjoyed the Panhellenic 
reputation consequent on his Olympiac speech.^ Now this was 
in B.C. 38S, just about the time when Plato, being ransomed 
from his bondage, set up his school at Athens, and when Iso- 
crates was in great repute. If any one of the extant dialogues 
can claim to be really the first written, the Lysis is perhaps 
the best entitled to this primogeniture. For there is not only 
a distinct tradition to this effect,' but the style and subject- 
matter bear a stamp of juvenility and unpractised authorship. 
Closely connected with this we have the Charmides and the 
Laches ; and other short dialogues, if they are genuine, belong 
to the same epoch ; such are the Hippias major, the Alcibiades /., 
and the lo. After these, and perhaps shortly before the time 
of the death of Socrates, we have two transition dialogues, in 
which the Sophists are so fully exhibited, namely, the Prota^ 



^ PKcedruiy p. 379 A. • lUd. p. 234 D. sqq. 

• EuthydetMU, p. 304 D. : dj^p olSfitPot wdjfv etveu tro^s, to&tup rit tuw rtpl rods 
\6yovs rodt e/j rd. SiKwmffpta ttwQv, When Plato wrote the Pretagorcts and 
E^Uhydemmy it seema to have been hia wish to contrast Socrates with those sophists, 
and he might therefore take a less favourable view of Isocrates on thatacconnt, for 
this riietorician was a pupil of Protagoras. 

^ Clinton, PctsH HdUnici, II. p. loi. Mr. Grote (vol. X. p. loi) supposes that 
the Olympiactu of Lysias and the Panegyricut of Isocrates were delivered at suc- 
cessive Olympic festivals in B.o. 384 and 380 respectively. 

• Diog. Laert. III. 35 : 0ewi 8^ koX 'Ltaicpdmiiv dKoOffajn-a rhvAjOcof dtfayiytniffKorros 
HXdruyoi, '"RpOKKettf e<ir6&, wf roXX4 /iov «rara^ei^6«rac 6 yeaylffxos. 
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goras and EuthydemiLs} While he was at Megara, and very 
soon after the death of Socrates^ he probably published and 
sent to Athens the Apology and the Crito} When he returned 
to Athens in b.c. 395, we conceive^ for the reasons which we 
have quoted from Professor Thompson^ that he wi'ote the 
Gorgias, and the first edition of the Republic. Being also fresh 
from his instructive intercourse with Eucleides at Megara^ he 
most probably published at this time also the trilogy of 
dialogues which are supposed to be narrated at that philosopher's 
house — namely, the Theatettis, the Sophistes, and the Politiais — 
and are stated to have taken place at the time when Socrates 
was indicted by Meletus.* The battle of Corinth, mentioned at 
the beginning of the Theatetus, must have been that in which 
Plato took a part, in the year of his return to Athens, b.c. 395 ;* 

^ StallbAiim seems to have shown satisfactorily that the EtUhydemua must have 
been written about the beginning of 01. 94, i.e. about B.o. 404. Its object is 
evidently the same as that of the Protagor<u, namely, to mark tiie essential dis- 
tinction between the principles and conduct of Socrates and those of the SophistSi 
with whom he was so often confounded. To the assumption of a corresponding 
date for the Protagoras the chief objection, which occurs to the reader, is the 
resemblance between this dialogue and the Synvpotiunhy which all are agreed in 
regarding as one of Plato's most matured works. Both of these dialogues introduce 
Eryximachus and his friend PhsBdrua, Agatho and his admirer Pausanias, Alcibiades 
and his relations to Socrates, with remarks of a yery similar kind, and there are 
unmistakeable resemblances of style and allusion, as, for instance, in the reference 
to the same line of Homer {Protagoratj 348 D., Symp. 174 D.). But the purport 
of the two dialogues and the indications of a more mature and thoroughly Platonic 
philosophy in the latter, must lead us to seek for the natural explanation of these 
resemblances in that tendency to reproduction which is common to all authors. 
The introduction of Critias in the Protagoras and Charmides need create no dif- 
ficulty. If they were composed after the death of the tyrannical oligarch, the 
amnesty was so &ithfully observed by the democratical party that no mischief could 
accrue to Plato from such an allusion to his relatives. 

s This may be inferred from the natural wish of Plato, who was prevented from 
defending Socrates at his trial, to send to Athens a written vindication of his 
master, and an account of his noble unwillingness to evade the sentence of the 
court. 

' In the introduction to the Theegtettu, Eucleides is led by the mention of that 
brave young philosopher, who had been wounded in the battle of Corinth, to read 
to his friend Terpsion a written report of the imaginary conversations in which 
lliestetus took a part^ and at the end of the first dialogue Socrates says that 
Meletus had indicted him. 

^ For the battle of Corinth see Grote, IX. p. 435. We know nothing about the 
battles of Tanagra and Delium at which Plato fought ; probably, as Clinton suggests, 
they took place in the Corinthian or Theban war. 
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and there can be little doubt that these dialogues were written 
shortly after that event. A fourth dialogue, which is unmis- 
takeably referred to^ in the three supposed to have been detailed 
at Megara, and which is manifestly connected with them in 
subject, is the Partnenides, which is supposed to have been held 
in the younger days of Socrates, but is reallya Platonic review of 
the Eieatic system considered in its connexion with the M^aric. 
In this class, too, we must include the dialogue which gets its 
name from his first teacher, the Heradeitean Cratyltis, When 
Plato returned from his first peregrination and the bondage 
which concluded it, and established himself as a public teacher 
in the neighbourhood of Colonus, he seems to have published 
the P/uedrtis, as an introductory treatise, followed by the 
Menexenus, in direct rivalry of Lysias, whom he had criticized 
in that previous dialogue ; and at intervals after this he must 
have given to the world his Symposium, which treats, like the 
Pfuedrtts, of love, his Phado, which discusses the immortality of 
the soul, not without reference to the doctrine of transmigration, 
so clearly stated in the Pfuedrus, the Philebm, which argues the 
moral question in a Pythagorean spirit, perhaps the Meno, with 
its theory of reminiscences,' and certainly the second or com- 
plete edition of the Republic^ with its full development of all 
these ideas, and its substitution of the three classes in the State 
for the charioteer and horses of the Phmdrus, as a representa- 
tion of the tripartite division of the soul. This last was followed. 



1 The Parmtnidti is distinctly alluded to in the TKecetetut, p. i8o £., and it is 
inferred from the Sophistei, p. 117 C, 353 £., 354 B,, and from the Politictu, p. 
357 A. B., that the Parmenidet was the sequel of the two latter under the title of 
the PhUoaophui, 

* Both C. F. Hermann and Stallbaum are inclined to class the Meno with the 
earlier dialogues. The latter, adopting the views of Socber, thinks that Plato 
would not have dealt so gently with Anytus, if he had written this dialogue afler 
his teacher's death, bat sees in it indications of ill-will between Anytus and Socrates. 
Accordingly he places the dialogue about the middle of the 94th Olympiad. But 
this argument would only apply to the supposition that the Meno was written 
while the Socratic school entertained a fresh recollection of the part which Anytus 
had played, and there would be no more di£Bculty in a calm expofiure of Anytus 
many years afterwards than in making Aristophanes and Socrates boon companions 
at the same feast. The reference to Ismenias, p. 90 A., places the dialogue after 
01. 96, f., B.C. 396 (Cf. Xen. Hell. III. 5, § i.) ; and the doctrine of reminiscences 
is too PyUiagorean to allow us to separate the Meno from the Phadnu, 
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probably after an interval^ by the Timaus and Critias. And 
the Laws were undoubtedly written after his last return from 
Sicily^ and when he had changed the general method of his 
teaching and writing. Notwithstanding the differences of style 
BJnAtheanacoluthaoT grammatical inconsequences which are found 
in the Laws, to an extent of which we have no example in the 
other works of Plato, the non-introduction of Socrates, and the 
discrepancies in detail between the Laws and the Republic, we 
entertain a perfect conviction that we have here a genuine work 
of Plato. The faults of the style may be explained by the fact 
that the Laws had not received the last touches of the author's 
pen ; for Philippus of Opus is said to have transcribed the work 
from the waxen tablets {iv Kripoi^y and to have copied it out. 
With regard to the non-introduction of Socrates, this is surely 
a peculiarity which the author was at liberty to adopt if he 
pleased. What would have been said if it had not been in the 
form of a dialogue at all ? The discrepancies in details between 
the Laws and the Republic are explained by the different 
purport of the two treatises. The author himself tells us that 
the former is not intended to represent a perfect state, but 
merely one that is relatively perfect ; and the discrepancies do 
not affect any leading principles in Plato's ethical system. But 
even if the objections were of much more weight than they 
seem to be, they would be overthrown by Aristotle's direct and 
positive testimony to the genuineness of the work.' 

It does not appear that Plato made any formal division of his 
writings according to their subject-matter. Generally it may be 
said that they represent the dialectics and ethics, to which So- 
crates confined his attention, and in a less elaborate form, the 
physical philosophy of the older speculators. This tripartition 
of philosophy was recognized in Plato's time, and is said to have 
been expressly adopted by Aristotle, Xenocrates, and the Stoics,' 



^ Diog. Laert. III. 25, who also mentioni that this Opuntian disciple of Plato 
was the author of the Epinomu attributed to his great master. 

« PolU. II. 6, § I. 

' Seztns Empiricus, ad/v, Mathem, YII. 16 : ipreXiortpoif di rapA. to&tovs oi 

Mir6trr€S r^j ^ikoawplat t6 fUv rt etyai ipuffucop, rb dk iiBiKhv^ rb W \oyuc6y. &p dvvdfi€i 

flip UXdrtw iarXv dpxvy^^ ^repi roWuv fikv ipvaixiop, wtpl roXKwy W i^uwv, oCk dXfyiop 

bi XoyuiUPbidKexOfii' ^rp-brara bi ol vepl rbv ^eyoKfidrrf koI oi drb tov UepirdroUf fri 

bi ol drb Tijs Zroar ^x'^nrrat rijffbe Tfjs biaipiffeus. 

F 
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but Cicero tells ns that it was contemplated also by Plato/ and 
it may be discerned in his dialogues as we have them. In 
accepting^ however^ this formally-scientific classification of 
Plato^B dialogues^ we shall be obliged to exclude all those which 
were written before his return to Athens in b.c. 395, for none 
of these can be considered as contributing directly to the de- 
velopment of Plato's system. They are rather examples of his 
dramatic genius and dialectic skill applied to the exhibition of the 
views peculiar to Socrates^ or they are intended as justifications 
of that philosopher^ giving a favourable representation both of 
his method and of the ethical principles which he adopted, and 
contrasting him, in both respects, with the Sophists, in opposition 
to the common prejudice at Athens, that he was only a Sophist 
himself.' If we take even the most elaborate of these early 
dialogues, the Protagoras, and compare it with any one of those 
which he published after his return from Megara, even the 
Gorffias, which is the least scientific of that group, we shall see 
that the former is entirely Socratic, while the latter uses the 
person of Socrates merely to'justify the opinions of Plato. It has 
been well remarked by an English scholar, who is an authority 
in all that relates to this subject,' that ^the speech of Callicles in 
the Gorgias is throughout more applicable to the circumstances 
of a comparatively young man, who, like Plato, on his first re- 
turn to Athens, had his profession to choose, than to an elderly 
and inveterate dialectician, such as Socrates must have been 
considered at the time, when this conversation is supposed to 
take place ; that no reader of Plato need be at a loss for paraUel 
instances, in which the contemporaries of Plato would recognize 
the author under the mask of his hero, or in which the opinions 
of the parties and personages of his own time are antedated by 
some twenty or thirty years ; and that certainly no Callicles, 
however well-intentioned, or however sanguine, could have 
hoped to win over Socrates to a profession for which he was so 
ludicrously disqualified by the absence of every one of those 
gifks of nature which are commonly regarded as essential to 



» Aead, Post. I. 5, § 19. 

• Above, Chapter XXXVH., § i. Xen. Mem. I. 6, § 15, I. 4, § 49, Bqq. 
' We quote from ProfeMor ThompKm'n MS. Lecture on the Oorffioi, to which 
we have been permitted to refer. 
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success in public life^ whereas Plato had already given indi- 
cations of an intention of taking that part in the public de- 
liberations which he declined to assume^ for reasons adequately 
explained in the Garffias and Republic/ In the Protagorcts, on 
the other hand^ we have Socrates, as he was^ opposed to a group 
of the most eminent Sophists^ who are drawn from the life^ with 
all the accuracy of a photograph, and exhibiting not only a most 
favourable specimen of his peculiar dialectics, but also arguing 
for that identification of virtue with knowledge which we have 
seen^ was the special characteristic of his mpral philosophy. 
The compliment to Socrates, and the prediction of his future 
eminence^ with which Protagoras concludes the dialogue, seem 
to us to intimate very clearly that in this dialogue it was the 
object of the zealous disciple to meet a growing prejudice 
against his master, and to induce the Athenians to recognize 
bis present usefulness and future eminence. Protagoras is 
made to say :' ' For my part, Socrates, I commend your zeal, 
and your skill in developing an argument ; and I have often 
said of you, that of all who fall in my way, I admire you most, 
certainly by far the most of those of your standing, and that I 
should not be surprised if you were to gain a place among dis- 
tinguished philosophers.' 

Omitting then, for these and the like reasons, all the dia- 
logues, which were probably written before b.c. 395, we shall 
get the following general results for a scientific classification and 
subdivision of the genuine works of Plato. We may fairly con- 
clude that Plato's first object, in developing his own peculiar 
views, would be to vindicate the principles of moral and political 
speculation, which led him to the conclusion that no state could 
really succeed until the rulers became philosophical, or philoso- 
phers were placed in the seats of power. In thus maintaining 
the importance of philosophy, he prepared the way for a dis- 
cussion of those theories on which, as he thought, mental and 
moral philosophy depend. Accordingly, we infer that he began 
his systematic works by publishing the Gorgias and the first 
sketdi of the Republic? These works were not only his/^rop^c- 



> Above, Chapter XXXVII. § 3. • Protagoras, p. 361 D. 

' It ifl too generally forgotten, in histories of ancient literature, that, in the ease 
of long-lived and prolific authors, the works which we have are veiy often trans - 

F % 
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deuiiCy or inaugural discourses^ but also his means of setting him- 
self right^ with those of his fellow-citizens who claimed from him 
a more direct participation in their own every-day affairs. After 
these he would naturally publish the dialectic»d reviews from 
the Theatetus to the Parmenides, in which the principles of 
abstract reasoning are controversially established. These are 
emphatically the dialectical treatises, though the results appear 
also in the later dialogues. Making a new start with the PhtB- 
drus, on opening his school after his release from bondage^ he 
reverts to the moral principles urged in the Gorgias and Re^ 
public, and discusses the philosophy of rhetoric with direct 
reference to his most eminent contemporaries^ Lysias and 
Isocrates ;' and in a series of dialogues^ terminating with a 
revised and completed edition of the Republic, he blends together 
his dialectical and moral principles, and gives us adaptations of 
that Pythagorism with which he had made more accurate ac- 
quaintance at Tarentum. These dialogues then, with the later 
treatise on the Laws, represent generally the ethical system of 
Plato. In the Phmdo he had glanced at the bearing of these 
questions on natural philosophy, and the play with numbers in 
the -Republic had reference as much to the physical as to the 
political theories of the Pythagoreans ; but he has given a formal 
development of his views on these matters in the TinuisiLS, which 
may therefore be regarded as a sample of Plato^s physical phi- 
losophy. According to this subdivision , we will now examine 
the general results of his system. 

§ 7. The dialogues, in which Plato discusses more particularly 
the science of dialectics, are a series of reviews representing, 
partly by way of example, the faults of the counter-systems of 



mitted io U8 in a revised or improved form, even if they are not entirely remodelled. 
Among Plato'i dialogues, we see this most clearly in the Republic and the Parme- 
nidet, the latter of which is probably a new and separate edition of the treatise ' on 
the philosopher,' which is the promised sequel to the Sophittes and the Polilicus. 

^ In the Grerman phrase, Plato orierUirte tick in the Oorgiou and the first sketch 
of the Bepiihlic; See ClcLsaical Schol. and Learning, p. 315. 

' Leonard Spengel, in an elaborate paper on Aristotle's Bhetarie {MwUck Trans' 
cKtiont VI., 1859, pp. 465, sqq.), shows that the Phtednu gives Plato's views on 
scientific rhetoric ; that Aristotle was immediately indebted to Plato's exposition 
on this subject; and that in his Rhet. II. 1 — 17, his wdBri xai Ijdti are a direct refe- 
rence to Plato's yj/vxatrfiayUi, 
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Parmenides^ as developed in the Megaric school^ and of Hera- 
cleitu9, as Plato had learned these opinions from Cratjlus/and 
perhaps also studied them at Ephesus/ The opposition between 
these two systems consisted^ as is well known^ in their anta- 
gonistic theories respecting the law and the facts^ the in- 
telligible and the sensible^ the form and the matter, the idea 
and the phenomenon^ the one and the many, the permanent and 
the variable, that which is {itrri), and that which becomes, is 
produced, or comes into being {ylyverai). The Eleatics of the 
school of Parmenides, and after them the Megarics of the school 
of Eucleides, rested on the formulse (i) that all is one, and that 
there is no multiplicity or multeity of things ; {i) that all is 
one immutable being, and that there is no becoming {yiv^tng), 
no change, no alteration, augmentation and decay. According 
to the Eleatics, the outward world of sense only seemed to be — 
it had no real existence. Parmenides himself declared in his 
high-sounding verses -} ^ Nothing except Being either is or will 
be ; for fate has fixed this at least — ^that the name to Be belongs, 
alone and unchangeable, to the All, in regard to whatever mor- 
tals, in their confidence that such things are true, have set down 
as coming into existence and perishing, as being and yet not beings 
as undergoing change of place or change of aspect.' To this 
Unitarian doctrine of Being was directly opposed that of the 
Ionian school of Heracleitus, which asserted that there is no 
unity, no being, no permanence ; that all is plurality, coming 
into being {yivi<rig), and fluctuation. This doctrine, modified 
into the dogma of Protagoras, that 'the individual man is the 
standard of all things' {Travrtov fiirpov avOptjirog), amounted to 
an assertion that all knowledge is sensation, that there are no 
realities in the world except those which meet us in the changing 
objects around us, and that even the names of things are as ab- 
solutely true as the objects which they are supposed to denote.' 

^ See the expressions in Hiecetetus, p. 179 E. 

' Simplicins, ad Arittot* Phy$, I. p. 31. 

iircl t6 ye 'iio'tff ixi^aep 
dtov dKbnjT&p T ifUpcu t# Udyr 6pOfA* 'E<rr{ 
6a-(ra jSporoi KariOeyro rexotO^es ehfot A\rf9rj, 
ytyreaOal re koI 6\\va0ai, etyai re xal oirxi, 
kqX rbirov dXKdffCuv hid re xpoa ifHivhu A/ieifieiv, 

3 Plato, Tke(et€t. p. 151 E. sqq. 
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Briefly stated, the Eleatic doctrine was that the formula for the 
universal is one only ; that of the Heracleiteans was that the 
universe can be regarded only as many. 

Plato, perceiving that neither of these propositions was ex- 
clusively true, but that there was truth in each of them ; that 
the Eleatics were wrong in annihilating the sensible world, and 
so depriving science of its materials, and the Heracleiteans 
equally wrong in denying the intelligible world, and so depriving 
science of its form ; that philosophy was neither confined with 
the former to a problem of logic, nor with the latter to a regis- 
tration of phenomena ; — Plato, being convinced of this, adopted 
as the symbol of his own system the following comprehensive 
proposition — that the formida for the universal is neither one 
only, nor many only, but one and many {ty jcai iroXAa), ». e., the 
subject of which many predicates may be asserted, and which 
therefore appears as manifold.' According to this view, the one 
and the many are terms which do not exclude, but rather pre- 
suppose one another ; the one is many and the many one, for 
the general idea may be analyzed and divided into its sub- 
ordinate ideas, the genus into its species, the one into the 
many ; and conversely, we may ascend from the individual to 
the species, and the species to the genus, from the many to the 
one.' Thus we see that Plato's system, as distinguished from 
that of the two schools which he undertook to criticize, rests 
upon a proper conception of that which Leibnitz called ' the 
definition real.'' The definition, as Socrates too had seen, con- 
sists in generalization and division, i. e., it is made per genus et 
differ entiam ;* and to reason scientifically, it is necessary that we 
should be able to generalize and classify (icar' eiSri aKoww and 
Kara yivog SiaKpivHv).^ Science then depends on dialectics, 
dialectics on the definition real, and the definition real on this 



^ See PhtM>. p. 14 0. aqq., and SydeDfaam's note 51, pp. 86, sqq. Cf. JR^puiU. V. 
p. 476 A. Sophiet. p. 351 A. Paarmenid, p. 139 E. 

' This 18 what ia meant by the awarfjay^ and hudp€^% mentioned in the 
Phcedrtu, p. 265. 

* Nouveaux Easais tm rjBfUendement htmain, Liv. III. Chap. III. pp. 353, sqq. 

* PhcBdnu^ p. 149 B. : del yh,p IMpiovw ^vpUwhi Kar etios \cy6fietKm ix xoXXwr 
I6v aladi/jfftwv els fy \oyurfup ^vvaipcAfievw, Cf. ibid. 373 E., where the phrase is 
ifttT* eWi7 re duupeicBai rd 6pTa koI fu^ Uk^ Koff h Haarw ireptXa/i/3<ivecy. 

* SophiH, p. 253, 3 D.E. PhUeb, p. 25 B. sqq. Phtjedr, p. 365 D. 
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power of synthesis and analysis.^ So that Plato's ideas are^ 
strictly speakings nothing more than general terms, and Plato's 
dialectics necessarily rest on his examinations — the first that 
had been attempted— <xf the syntax of the Greek language.' 
His procedure i» as follows. ' He perceived that every pro- 
position or enunciation necessarily consisted of a mbject or 
name of a thing (ovo/im), which assumes its being or entity 
{owla), and of a predicaie or a^ertion {pima), which affirmed 
or denied something of the subject. He says^ however, that 
words, whether subjects or pr^icates, express neither entity 
nor action, neither being nor becomiag, unless they are joined 
together in a sentence ; and then some tense of becoming is 
predicated of some state of being — or the many are predicated 
of the one — ^fbr then it is that we have a declaration concerning 
existing things (subjects) as becoming, or having become, or 
being about to become, and then we have not merely names 
or subjects, but conclusions derived from the connexion of the 
subject with the predicate.' But how do we get the assumption 
of entity in the subject or name? Because the act of naming 
or affixing a general name, the name of the genus, is the first 
step in classification, and in itself gives a fixity to things, which 
is opposed to gen^ation or becoming. The name is true and 
accurate in proportion as it rests upon the definition real, of 
which the main part is some general term including a multi- 
plicity of objects, and the secondary part is an explanation of 
the difference between this object and others which belong to 
the same genus. This secondary process, or the per diffe- 
reniiam, is subordinate to the per genus, and the dialectician's 



^ Phadr. p. ^66 B. : ro&nav d^ iyuye ctOrbs ipoffriftf tQv dioup4a€<ap Kal 
awaytayiav, 

' See New Cratylus, § 59, where we have given reasons for believing that PUto 
was, strictly speaking, a nominaHst. This is shown incidentally by a comparison be- 
tween the gentle reproach to the youthful Soorates in the Parmenides, p. 130 A.-C, 
for supposing that the science of names is not independent of any want of dignity 
in the objects which the names deiM>te^ and the distinct statement which we have 
quoted below from Sophittea, p. 317 A. 

• Sophia, p. 262 : &rw etr-Q tis * &y$punros fiapBdyei* X&yop elyou ^f toGtqp 
i\dxt<rT6v re Kal rpwrw ; fyorye. SijAoi ^A/) ffi-n rov rfrre repl rwv liyrtav 1j yeyw&rwp 
If luXK&mtav koX oifK dwond^ei lUtfanf, Wsii ri repaUfei, <rvfMr\4K<ay t4 ^•^/lara roii 
6y6fiaaip, did X^ety T€ airrbv dXX' oi phvw hvopA^^w €(irofji£v. koX Hi Kal rfp tX^- 
fMTL To&Tifi t6 6yofM it^cy^d^t^ \6yoK 
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great object is to ascertain what are those general terms which 
are the objects of thought. They cannot belong to the objects 
of sense — the phenomena — which are in a constant state of 
transitiony but must of necessity be included among those things 
which we know by means of reflexion {Siavoia), through the un- 
derstanding (Xoyc<r/iioc^ vovc, voriaic) ; for these things, being 
fixed, may be referred to entity (ovaca), and made the objects 
of science (circar^/ui^), or certain knowledge.* 

This, then, is Plato^s theory of ideas, considered as a recon- 
ciliation of the counter-propositions of the Eleatics and Hera- 
cleiteans. Asserting against the former that the sensible is true, 
he conceded that it is so only by partaking of the intelligible 
(Kara filO^^iv tov ovtoc) ; and while this is expressed dialec- 
tically by a system of scientific classification^ it is metaphy- 
sically an efibrt to ascend to the supreme idea, which has in it 
nothing that is capable of being comprehended by the senses ; 
for the subordinate ideas are but hypothetical notions from 
which we reach the true elevation by means of continually 
higher assumptions ;' until at last we come to Gk>d, as the 
supreme idea; and thus the common standard of all things 
is not man, as Protagoras asserted, but God alone.^ 

In order to understand ftiUy the manner in which Plato 
works out controversially this dialectical theory, it is necessary 
to read carefully the series of dialogues, which he seems to have 
written at brief intervals after his military service at Corinth, 
and in which he has immortalized the young philosopher and 
geometrician,* who was wounded by his side, when the Lace- 
daemonians outflanked and crushed the left wing of the Athe- 
nian hoplites.* We must content ourselves with a general 
sketch of this ingenious collection of criticisms in the form of 
dialogues. The first three, a report of which Eucleides reads to 



» See Parmen. p. 129 E., Phagd. 65 C, Rap, VII. p. 53a A. According to 
Plato (Theatetus, p. 187 A.) science must be sought ip ixeiptp r^ Mfuiri &ri tot* 
ix^i if y/zi/x^, ircaf aMi koB* oMif irpayfiare&ip-at rcpl t4 6pTa. 

* Retp, VL p. 511 B., comp. Phcedo, p. 100 A. PhiUbut, p. 10 D. Retp, p. 
610 C. 

» LegtB, IV. p. 716 0. 

^ Thesetetus was the founder of the geometrical school, in which the great Euclid 
was formed ; see below, ch. XLVI. § 6. 

* TheasUt p. 143. See Grote, History of Greece^ IX. p. 417. 
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his friend Terpsioa, are represented as consecutive parts of a con* 
ference commenced between Socrates and Theodoras, the mathe- 
matician of Gyrene. The latter having spoken in high terms of a 
young Athenian named Thesetetus^of Suniam, who resembled So* 
crates in person, and who had probably been Plato^s friend and 
fellow^xile at Megara, introduces him to Socrates, who at once 
engages him in a discussion on science {eirttrrrifAfi). The object 
of the dialogue called Theatetus^ is to refute three definitions of 
this term, which are put into the mouth of the young student 
of philosophy : (I.) that science is sensation {aitrOritng), which, as 
Socrates says, is much the same as the dogma of Protagoras, 
* the individual man is the standard of all things ; ' (II.) that 
science is right conception (17 iXriOri^ So^a), from which we get 
a most subtle disquisition on the nature of false conception, 
with particular reference to the fallacies of the Megarics and 
Cynics, and with the celebrated illustration of memory as a waxen 
tablet;' (m«) that science is right conception combined with 
accurate definition or reasonable explanation (17 fura \6yov 
aXriOrig So^a).* The result of the dialogue is purely negative; 
it consists in showing that no one of these definitions of science 



^ We have given an analyils of this duJogne in our article on PkUo in the Penny 
Cydopcedia, and we recommend the dialogue itself to the careful consideration of 
any young student, who wishes really to comprehend the dialectics of Plato, or the 
effects of his philosophy on the theories of his successors and the rival schools of 
philosophy. There can be little doubt, for example, that the speculations of Car- 
neades have a direct reference to the ThetBtetut of Plato ; see below, chap. XLY II. 
§8. 

' Professor Thompson remarks (Butler's Lectv/ru, vol. II. p. 103 note, § 35) 
that ' to this part of the dialogue Locke's celebrated chapter on memory presents 
a striking parallel (Essay, B. II. chap. X. §§ 4, 5).* 

' There is some difficulty as to the interpretation of X6yos in this third descrip- 
tion of hruTT-^firi, The elucidation added by ThesBtetus, where he gives this des- 
cription at second-hand (201 D), ibv /lif i<m. \670s, odx iirur-nfrii clvai, and the whole 
course of the argument which foUows, show that \6iyoi must mean, as we have 
rendered it in the text^ definition or explanation. 80 Stall baum translates /Mrd 
X670V, cum explicaUone verbit expraad {Proleg. p. 17), Sddeiermacher * die mit ihrer 
Erklarung verbundene richtige Vorstellung/ and Mr. Butler {Lectures, II. p. 104) 
says, ' Science is pronounced to be opinion fierd \6yov — a qualification, which 
seems from the subsequent tenor of the discussion, to signify judgment with exfli- 
cation.' The subdivisions carried on in the Sophistet are probably illustrations of 
that explication, which Plato meant by \hrfQS, as distinguished from the definition 
real. The locue classicus for the distinction between the otffUi, the Xh/yot, and the 
Bifofia, is in the LawSf X. pp. 895 — 6. 
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is capable of being sustained ; but the author more than suggests 
in the course of the disquisition the positive result which he 
would substitute for these exploded hypothe8es> namely^ the 
method of true classification and real definition as the basis of 
dialectics. The abrupt termination of the Theieteitu is excused 
by Socrates on the ground that he is obliged to attend at the 
porch of the kii\g archon, and meet the indictment of Meletus ; 
but he appoints the following morning for the adjourned dis- 
cussion with Theodorus and his pupils. In accordance with 
this arrangement the mathematician of Cyrene comes to the 
rendezvous^ bringing with him a foreign philosopher of the 
Eleatic school, and the second dialogue in this series^ which is 
called the SopAUies, from the general subject of the definitions 
which it attempts, is mainly carried on between this Eleatic 
stranger and Thesetetus, Socrates sitting by rather to watch 
and preside over the dialogue than to take any active part in 
it. The stranger, who is represented as a man of conspicuous 
moderation and courtesy, does not go to any great length in 
maintaining the principles of his school, but he is allowed to 
exhibit some of the trifling, in which the Eleatics, and^ after 
them, the Megarics, were wont to indulge ; and it was, no doubt, 
Plato^s object to show that all the hair-splitting of these subtle 
analytical disputants,' with their perpetual bisection of the suc- 
cessive subdivisions, was, after all, only a play with words, which 
did not necessarily issue in a real definition, that, in fact, the 
ideal theory required the use of reflexion (Siavoia) and under- 
standing (Xoyi<T/ioc)^ and was not attained merely by definition 
in words (Xoyoc), which led only to a sort of primd facie clas- 
sification. On the whole, then, we may say, that, as the Thea^ 
ieius was designed to confute more especially the opinions of 
Protagoras and Heracleitus, so the Sophistes was intended, less 
directly but quite as intelligibly, to exhibit the deficiencies of 
the Eleatic and Megaric schools, into which Plato had passed 

^ Another Butler, not the Professor at Dublin, hM very happily described the 
kind of explication by way of subdivision, which is exhibited in the Sophiam 
{Hitdibraa, I. i, 65): 

* He was in logic a great critic 
Profoundly skilled in analytic ; 
^ He could distinguish and divide, 

A hair 'twixt south and south-west side.* 
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from that of theHeradeiteaix Cratyhis;^ to show^ in fact^that if the 
Heracleiteans were wrong in their annihilation of the intelligible 
worlds neither were the Eleatics right in confining all truth to the 
predication of entity and unity. That his dissent from the philoso- 
pher^ whose hospitality he had so recently enjoyed, was less marked 
than that which separated him from his ftrst teacher^ Cratylus, 
is shown by the general tone of the dialogue and by the manner 
in which he occasionally allows the Eleatic stranger to express 
his own thoughts and opinions. For example^ he would not have 
repeated in the Politicus* his assertion ' that in scientific classi- 
fication we have nothing to do with the dignity or meanness of 
the subject-matter/ unless he had attached some importance on 
its own account to the statement in the Sophistes* that ' the 
science of definitions does not pay more or less attention to the 
art of purgation externally by the sponge than to that of pur- 
gation internally by medicine, because the benefits of the latter 
are more important ; for, as its object is to understand the affi- 
nity or dissimilitude of all arts, in regard to their definition, 
this science attaches equal value to them all in this respect, and 
does not regard one art as more ridiculous than another in 
regard to that which they have in common ; for example, it does 
not consider the man who illustrates the art of capturiug by 
means of generalship more dignified, but only more ostentatious 
and pretentious, than the man who illustrates the same art by 
catching vermin.^^ That in the midst of all his persiflage he 
intended to define the Sophist as contrasted with the true States- 
man, whom he depicts in the PolUicus, and the true Philo- 
sopher, whom he indirectly exhibits in the Parmenides, must be 
clear to all attentive readers. In the PolUictiS, Thesetetus, 
who resemUes Socrates in person, makes way for a younger 



' There is a direct comparison of the two schools in the Sophittes, p. 742 C. 

• p. 266 D. 'p. 22J A. 

^ The connexion in thought hetween this passage and that in the Parmenide$ 
(p. 130 C), when the question is raised, whether there is such a thing as the abstract 
idea of a hair, or mud, or filth, or any other of the vilest and most contemptible 
objects, appears to us to iudioate not only the genuineness of the Parmemidei, but 
also its connexion with the PolUicus and the Sophiates. Aristotle's reference to 
the PolUicua, which we have quoted below, is sufficient to establish the authen- 
ticity of that dialogue, and the connected works, must> as we think, stand or fall 
together. 
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Socrates^ a namesake of the great philosopher^ who^ as in the 
former dialogue, takes no active part in the discussion. Al- 
though we have here also a sample of the same Eleatico-Megaric 
subtleties of successive subdivision^ it is clear enough that the 
writer seriously intends to define the true — that is, the philoso- 
phical — Statesman, such as he or his imitator describes in 
the 7tli epistle, such as he indirectly adumbrates in the 
Gorgias, such as he elaborately exhibits in his ideal Republic, 
such as he presents, in relation to the universal frame of 
nature, in the Tinueus, Developing what Plato had already 
written in the almost contemporary dialogue of Crcrffias, a 
and in the first edition of the Republic, — ^if they pre- 
ceded, as seems most probable, the publication of the Politicus, 
— and anticipating the views of the Tinueus, which is manifestly 
one of the latest of Plato's works, this dialogue is a glimpse 
of Plato's ethical philosophy in the midst of his dialectical 
criticisms. Out of the fifty-four pages of which this dialogue con- 
sists, about one- half are purely dialectical,* the rest being either 
on the politico-ethical subject, or having reference to the ori- 
ginal condition of man and his relations to the divine theocracy. 
That the author does not regard his dialectical minutiae as un- 
instructive trifling is clear from the apology which he puts into 
the mouth of the Eleatic disputant :' ' Our discourse bids us 
regard, not in the first, but in the second place, in point of im- 
portance, that length of the investigation which is suitable to 
the subject under discussion, namely, that we may find the 
object of our search as early and as speedily as possible ; but in 
the highest degree and in the first place it recommends us to 
honour on its own account the scientific procedure (/liOoSoc), 
namely, the being able to divide the genus into its species 
(icar' €e8ij Siaipiiv) ; and with regard to the discourse, if, on the 
one hand, by being spoken at great length it shall make the hearer 
more inventive, we are enjoined to pursue it zealously, and not 



^ The dialectical part is from p. 158 C, to p. 268 E.,andfroni p. 374 E., to p. 391 G. 

' PoUiicus, p. 386 D. We must compare with this passage, Plato's candid ad- 
missions of his voluntary and Intentional discursiveness in the Republic, YI. p. 487 
B, and Theastetua, p. 1 73 B, and the recommendation to the youthful Socrates which 
puts into the mouth of the venerable Parmenides : iXxvcw <ra.\nhp koX ydfumaai 

iun in pioi et {Par men. p. 135 C). 
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be annoyed by its prolixity ; and similarly if it be more con- 
cise. Moreover, the person, who complains of prolixity in 
discussions of this kind, and disapproves of round-about argu- 
mentation, must not so very quickly and at once dismiss the 
argument with the complaint that it is lengthy, but must show 
besides that, if it were shorter, it would render the disputants 
better dialecticians (SiaXtKriKhfTepovg), and more inventive in 
the art of explaining realities by means of language/ This 
passage should be in the recollection of modem readers when 
they find fault with what appears to them sometimes the pur- 
poseless and tedious perplexity of discussions which the ancient 
logicians valued on that very account and for their own sake. 
Plato's definition of the statesman's art is very plainly given in 
the Politicus. The faculty of the statesman {ri tov iroXircjcov 
Bvuafiig) is, he tells us, that which rules and presides over all 
laws and public deliberations and guides them to their proper 
end/ and the best of all governments is that form of monarchy 
in which the state is ruled by a really wise and virtuous man.' 
If all states were equally bad, it would be best to live under a 
democracy; if all were equally good, the monarchical form of 
government would be most eligible. But the ideal state, in 
which the virtuous philosopher is the living interpretation of 
the law, is far better than any actual monarchy in the world.' 

It is only an inference,* but we believe it to be a well-founded 
inference, that the Parmenides is the dialogue to which the So- 
phistes and Politictis refer as the coming discourses on 'the philo- 
sopher/ The passages, on which this conclusion depends, are those 
in the Theatetus and Saphistes, in which distinct reference is 
made to the &ct that Socrates, when very young, held such a 
conversation with Parmenides as is represented in the dialogue 
so named,* those in the Sophistes^ in which the character of the 
philosopher is described, just as that character is fully exhibited 
in the Parmenides^ and those in the Sophistea and Politicus^ in 



1 p. 304 D. Hie direct raferenoe to this dialogue at the very begiDning of Ari- 
stotle's PolUia (I. i^ § a, oomp. with Flato^ PolUieu$, p. 358 £.) shows the importance 
of the work in those days. ' p. 301 D. * p. 303 A. 

^ This inference is dae to Btallbaum, ProUgom. ad Parmen, (Lips. 1839), p. 334; 
PniUg. adSophisL (Gothse, 1840), p. $2 ; Proleg. ad PoUtie. (Ootha, 1841), p. 33, 
and to Zeller, Platoniackt Studien, p. 136. 

» TheaOH, p. 183 E. Sophist, p. 317 C. • Sophist, p. 353 D, E. 
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which a difloounie on the phfloeopfaer is promised as a neces- 
sary sequel/ The chief difficulty in accepting this conclusion 
is occasioned by the fact that in the Parmenides, as we have it, 
there is no mention of Theaetetus^ Theodorus^ the Eleatic 
stranger, and the other persons present in the three connected 
dialogues. In the Parmenides, as it stands, Cephalus, the 
Clazomenian/ begins at once, without a word of preface, and 
without any intimation of the persons whom he is addressing, 
to narrate how, on his arrival at Athens from his house at Cla- 
zomenae, he fell in with Adeimantus and Olauco, and was by 
them taken to Antipho^s house, who told them, on the autho- 
rity of Pythodorus, the details of the conversation between 
Socrates and Parmenides, when the former was quite a young 
man,' and the latter sixty-five years old. The other parties to the 
dialogue, thus reported at third hand — ^for Pythodorus tells 
Antipho, Antipho relates it to Cephalus and his two com- 
panions, and Cephalus recounts it to his unknown auditors — 
are Zeno, the philosopher, and Aristoteles, who was afterwards 
one of the thirty tyrants. To the difficulty occasioned by 
the independent preface to the Parmenides it has been 
thought a sufficient answer that, as we are not told to whom 
Cephalus recounted the dialogue, there is nothing to prevent us 
from supposing that his hearers were the persons who had 
taken a part in the three connected dialogues. And to this 
solution there is no chronological objection ; for the neistetua 
and its associated dialogues are represented as taking place in 
B.C. 399, and Cephalus, the Clazomenian, is made to speak of 
the conversation, which he relates, as having happened very 
long before the time when he repeats it.** Our conclusion is 

1 Sophitt. p. 9i6 E. sq., 954 B. Polit. p. 357 A. 

* The mention of GUuoo and AdeimantnB, who appear in oonjunction with 
CephaloB, the &ther of Lysias, in the Republic, might lead us to conclude that the 
Cephalus of the Parmemdet was the same person. But the Utter was a Glazo- 
menian, probably one of the school of Anazagoras^ like his companions who are 
described as /tdka ^6ffo^ {Parmen, p. 136 B.), and the former was a ByraooSan, 
who had lived 30 yean at Athens (above, ch. XXXV. § i), wheKas the Claao- 
menian had not been at Athens since be was a boy. 

> Synesios (Calv. £nc. 17) says, he was then 35 years old. 

* He says he was a boy when he first came to Athens, iroXiH «e ^ xp^^^t dn' 
iK€tPov, and he speaks of the \6yws o6t rore 2. gal Z, koI U. duXix^irw, and 
implies that Antipho recollected them (dxo^i^/Mrc^i) from ft^quent repetitions. 
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this: as the Eleatic stranger is indicated as the person from 
whom we are to expect the description of the philosopher, and 
as the philosopher introdnced is one of his own school, we 
mnst suppose that he reads the report of Cephalus from some 
manuscript left in his possession by that respectable old man, 
and the loss of the connecting prefatory matter must be ex- 
plained in the same way as the similar omission in the Re- 
public, where we are left to conclude from the Timatut and 
Critias, who are the persons fSeivoured with this narrative of a 
conversation in ten books. We have mentioned above* some of 
the reasons for supposing that the Republic^ as we have it, in 
its lengthened form, but without any introduction, was the 
revised and enlarged edition of a work originally written about 
the same time as the GorgtcLS ; and we are convinced that the 
ParmenideSy also, in its present state, was the result of the re- 
casting and almost re- writing of a dialogue, which had been pub- 
lished long before, as the PInlosopher, and as a connected sequel 
to the The^etetuSy Sophisies, and PoUticus ; and that the loss of 
the introductory matter, in this as in the Republie, is due to the 
fact that Plato was still at work about them both at the time 
of his death. If we had the preface to the Parmenidea, it 
would probably tell us that Socrates left to the Eleatic stranger 
the task of narrating the conversation, because he professed to 
forget what he had heard and said so many years before. It 
would be impossible to give any idea, to a person who has not 
read the dialogue, of the subtle and elaborate reasonings of the 
Parmenides, which is perhaps the most remarkable specimen of 
dialectical power to be found in the whole range of philosophical 
literature. We must be satisfied with saying' that the Par- 
merddes discusses at length the various forms and consequences 
of the hypothetical propositions which rest on the suppositions : 
(i.) * If the One is ;' {%.) ' If the One is not/ the apodosis or 
conclusion being an answer to the question — ' what are we to 
understand by the One and by the things other than One?' 
There are nine forms, according to this dialogue, of the apodosis, 
five for the positive, and four for the negative assumption ; or 

1 See above, § 6. 

' In the text we have followed BenouTier's account of the Parmenidet, which 
giyes perhaps the simpieet analysis of this subtle dialogue ; see Mantid de PkUo- 
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if we r^ard the third as merely a oatural consequenee of the 
second^ we shall have four of each. Now the last four^ or the 
residts of the negative hypothesis^ are a reductio ad absurdum 
of those who maintain the theory of mnltiplicity without the 
real unity^ the iroXXa without the Iv — of the Heracleiteans^ in 
fact; for the 7th and 9th propositions compel them to deny the 
existence of plurality^ while they reject even the name of 
unity, and the 6th and 8th propositions oblige them to recognize 
in the One and in other things the same properties con- 
trary to those which they would have if the One existed really. 
And the first four (or, if we prefer it, five) propositions are di- 
vided between the Megarics and Plato. The first and last of 
this set (propositions ist and jth) reduce the Megarics to a 
profession of nihilism, because assuming the tv without the 
iroXXa, they place each of the ideas by itself and deny their 
participation in one another. The intervening propositions (2, 
3 and 4) contain the system of Plato. The One exists and 
partakes of being, and the other ideas partake of it, so that 
Unity as well, as Plurality — the tv jcai iroXXa — both belong to 
existence or entity, which thus combines the apparent contra- 
dictions. Considered then as an exhibition of the ideal philo- 
sopher, the Parmemdes shows that this ideal is not to be foimd 
either in the Eleatioo-Megaric or in the Heradeiteo-Cratylean 



Bophie ^Aci^ne, II. pp. 94, 35. Hie foUowiog is his statement of the nine hypo- 
thetical propositions: 

Positive Assumptions. Nsoativs Asbumftionb. 

If the one is : If the one is not : 

I. There is no science, sensation or 6. There must be contradictory pre- 

opinion of this one, when it is absolute. dioations. 

9. There is science, sensation, ^., of 7. There can be no science^ ko, 

the one, if it admits of logical predica- 8. Other things must ezist> because 

tions or may be distributed in predicates; we speak of them; and therefore they 
so that the one is combined with the both exist and do not exist, 
many. 9. Nothing exists. 

3. There is a co-ordinate possibility of 
similitude and dissimilitude, &c., in the 
latter case. 

4. Also a compatibility of contraries. 

5. But when the many and the one 
are absolutely contrasted and opposed, 
there is no possibility of logical predica- 
tions. 
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cM^hooly but might be manifested by one^ who^ like himself^ 
brought to a review of these systems the dialectical method of 
Socrates and the abstract speculations of the Pythagoreans. 
It seems to us that Plato had a special object in giving this 
development of his philosophical principles in a dialogue which 
represents his teacher Socrates^ while stiU a young man^ in 
direct intercourse with Parmenides, from whose school^ com- 
bined with that of Socrates, the Megaric philosophers derived 
their doctrines. The compliments paid to Socrates by the 
veteran philosopher, the warning to him to avoid the influences 
of current opinions, and the recommendation to examine the 
negative as well as the positive assumption in his hypothetical 
reasonings, all seem to show that Plato wished to represent 
Socrates as the true founder of his own school, no less than of 
the Megaric, and to indicate the importance of the rules which 
Socrates had not applied, which the Megarics had deliberately 
set aside, and which he adopted as the clue to the solution of 
the problem respecting the One and the Many. The sequel 
and supplement to this series of four dialogues is the Cratylus, 
Although it was the natural tendency of Plato^s system to 
make general terms the proper objects of reasoning and the 
materials of science, although he was, like his predecessor So- 
crates, a nominalist rather than a realist, he was not the less 
on this account opposed to the extravagances of ultra-nomi- 
nalism. And when he found the two schools, which he made 
the chief objects of his criticisms, the Eleatics as well as the 
Heracleiteans, engaged in etymological researches, which pre- 
sumed that truth and science were to be discovered in sounds 
and signs, the spoken elements of a living language, especially 
when he saw that Aristippus had given a still more pernicious 
extension to these theories,' he felt himself obliged to add to 
his general review of the two counter-systems an exposure of the 
absurdities which had resulted from an attempt to deal pre- 
maturely with the great problem of language.' As the Eleatics, 
in this and in other matters, were much less opposed to Plato^s 
views than the Heracleiteans, we find that Cratylus, the original 



1 Above, chapter XXXVII. § 6. • See New Cratylus, § 6o. 

G 
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instructor of Plato, who gives his name to the dialogue^ is made 
to bear the chief brunt of the irony and ridicule ; while Her- 
mogenes, the brother of Callias, who appears as a supporter of 
the Eleatic doctrines, is allowed to speak contemptuously of 
Protagoras' book called 'Truth/ The general result of the 
dialogue is that, as words are merely the images of things, it 
would be much better, even if we could learn the nature of 
things from their names, to make the truth a criterion as well 
of itself as of its image/ 

§ 8. The moral and political philosophy of Plato rests entirely 
on his dialectics. Indeed the ethical and political dialogues are so 
interspersed with logical and metaphysical disquisition that it 
would be impossible to separate the method of language and 
thought from its practical applications.' It may be said, how- 
ever, that if we add the Gorgias, the Republic and the Laws to 
those works which Plato published after opening his school in 
the Academia, we shall have the bulk of what he wrote respecting 
the nature of virtue, the objects of life, and the duties of man 
as an individual and a citizen. Our limits will not permit to 
give a lengthened analysis of this long series of elaborate essays, 
but it will not be difficult to indicate the general views which 
they develope, and the many details in which they contribute 
respectively to the ethical theory of Plato. 

The main principles, which form the basis of these speculations 
are, — that the soul is independent of the body, — that it is tri- 
partite, — and that its three divisions, with their due combination. 



^ Oratylus p. 439 A. : el ofhf iari fUv Sri fidKurra 8(' ivofidTw rd irpdyfiara /uuf- 
Bd»€iP, ivTi hi Kol h£ abrCap, iroripa 8lp etnf xaXKliw koX ff(i^e<rr4pa ij ftAB^ait ; iK r^ 
eMnn fiwOdreiF aMjy re aMjp, el xaXQs cfirao-rai, xal tS^v dXi^^ecay ^s l^p ^ €^(6v, 
1j ix TTjs i\ij$€tat aMjp re aMiv koI t^v eUc&Fa aMjs, el trpewfutriat etpyoffrai, ; 

' There are in fact many passages in which Plato recognizes a subordination of 
virtue in general to wisdom, on the true Socratic principle ; see especially Phcedo 
p. 69 A, where even the other three cardinal virtues dvdpela, ffta4kpo<r^, ducatomSpif, 
are to be purchased by the fourth tpp6inrfais as the only true coin— dXX' ^ ixetpo 
fioyov Tb p6fu<r/M ipBov, &»ff o5 Set Airavra rnvra, KaTaWdrreaBaif ^p6v7iaitt koX 
TO&rov fihf irdyra xal fierdro&rw iS>vo6fievd re xal wurpacKd/jiepa ry 6m f, Koi ditSpeUi 
Kol diKaioffi^ Kal {vXXt$/38i7y dXtf&^s dper^ 'f fierd ^potr^ffetas. So that this one 
virtue pUys the part of virtue in general in the lines of Euripides (CEdipvs fr. IX. 
Dind.), attributed to Sophocles by Clem. Alex. Strom. IV. p. 574, Potter : 
oihoi vdfUfffJM \evKbs Apyvpos pMvw 
KoX xpwrfn icrty, dXXA X'hp^ Ppcrois 
vSfuafia Ketrai troavif f xP^^^c XP^<hp, 
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are indicated by the relations of the four cardinal virtues. This 
view, which is supported throughout by suggestions derived 
from the Pythagoreans, is opposed, like his dialectics, to the 
counter systems of the Heracleiteans and Eleatics, and in many 
respects also to that of Socrates. While he at once discards 
the notion that pleasure resulting from sensible impressions can 
be the highest good — for this would be to admit morally what 
he had denied kcierUifically in the neateius, namely, the para- 
mount influence of the senses, — ^he also rejects the claim of 
knowledge alone to be considered as the chief good, which 
would have brought him back to the views of the £leatics, the 
Megarics, and some other Socratic schools. 

The allegory or mythus in the PluBdru8 opens the way to a 
comprehension of the principles which Plato wished to enforce.' 
The soul, we are told, is immortal, because it is self-moved ; it 
not only does not perish with the body, but it existed before it 
was enveloped in any bodily frame. It is god-like also ; but 
the human soul differs from that which belongs to the deities 
in one of its three parts. For the soul may be compared to a 
charioteer driving a pair of winged steeds. Now the horses 
and drivers of the gods are all both good themselves and of good 
extraction ; but, in the case of men, the charioteer, the Reason, 
has to drive two horses of opposite descent and opposite cha- 
racter ; one of them is well-bred and well-trained, and the other 
quite the reverse :' the quiet horse, — the Will — is obedient to 
the rein and strives to draw its wilder yoke-fellow, — the Appe- 
tite — ^along with it, and to induce it to listen to the voice of 
the charioteer^ the Reason : but they have much pain and 
trouble with it, and the whole object of the charioteering is lost 
if it contrives to get the better of them. In this allegory it is 
intimated that the Reason exacts obedience from the lower 
faculties, not merely for the sake of that subordination which 
constitutes the moral goodness of man, but also because it is 
thus enabled to take a calm view of abstract truth, and to gaze 
on the eternal realities, which in this world are clothed in the 
garb of space and time. According to the allegory, the soul in 



* Phadnu, p. 145 "qq* 

* In the elabomte description of the unruly steed (Phadr, p. 353 E), we should 
adopt Person's unpublished emendation wtpl rh Sna \a^i6«rw0of for XiUriot, kw^^, 

G Q, 
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its previous state of existence, traverses the circuit of the uni- 
verse, in the train of the gods, with Zeus at their head, and if 
the Reason can control his restive steed so far as to be able to 
raise his own head above the heavenly vault, he is borne round 
by the revolution of the celestial sphere, and though sore en- 
eumbered with his horses, sees, however faintly and imperfectly, 
the essences of things, which are there disclosed to his gaze ; 
for ^ real existence, colourless, formless, and intan^ble, visible 
only to the intelligence which guides the helm of the soul, and 
with which the family of true science is conversant, finds its 
abode in that region/ ^ And it is the remembrance of this gaze 
which furnishes the soul of man with its ideas of the true and 
the beautiful after it has descended to this lower world and 
become united with a body. This figurative picture contains the 
germs of the thoughts which are developed in the connected 
dialogues. The doctrine of the soul's reminiscences in a pre- 
vious state, becomes the argument for its immortality in the 
Phado, and it helps to solve the question as to the teachableness 
of virtue in the Meno. The same Phsednis, who evokes the 
discourse about love in the dialogue called by his name, is 
declared to be the father and founder of the argument' in the 
Symposium, where the guests at Agatho's table make a series 
of panegyrics on love, which are finished oflfby the discourse put 
into the mouth of Socrates, but attributed to the Arcadian 
prophetess Diotima ; and here we have the same doctrine as in 
the Phadrtis, that virtue and science spring from that true love 
which is produced by the contemplation of ideal beauty. * What 
effect,' says Diotima,' ' would the sight of beauty itself have 
upon a man were he to see it pure and genuine, not corrupted 
and stained all over with the mixture of fiesh and colour, and 
suchlike perishing and fading trash, but were able to view that 
divine essence, the beautiful itself, in its own simplicity of 
form ? Do you not perceive, that in beholding the beautiful 
with that eye with which alone it is discernible,* thus and thus 
only could a man generate not the images or semblances of 
virtue, but virtue itself, true, real, and substantial, by conversing 



* Phasdr. p. 247 C : ij yhp dxp<»>/iar6s re kcU dffxVf^'rtfrrot xal dya^t^i oMa 6rr<at 
olca yf/vxv* KV^epvfyr-Q fUvtp OeaHj v^, frepl ijp rb rrjf d\iff0ovt iriffHffirfs 7^vos, twtw 
fx^i rbv Tbrov. ■ Sympos. p. 177 D. • Ibid, p. aif D. 

* bfiQpTi f bparbv rb icaXbp t.e. p<p. Phadr, p. 247 C. 
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with and embracing that which is real and true. Thus, be- 
getting true virtue and bringing her up to maturity, he would 
become a favourite with the gods, and at length he would be, it 
man ever was so, himself one of the immortals.' 

But the practical development of these lofty and transcen- 
dental views of morality is to be found most fully in the 
Republic^ and their metaphysical elaboration is reserved for the 
Philebus. The criticisms on the rhetorical school of Lysias, 
Thrasymachus, and Grorgias, bring the Phmdrus into one contact 
with the Gorgids and the Republic, which are connected also 
by the general objects referred to above, and by their eschatology 
or doctrine of retribution in a future state.* But we think that 
the Republic, most probably in a later edition,' was intended 
especially to develope the connexion between the tripartite 
division of the soul, and the four cardinal virtues, to which so 
much importance was attached. According to Plato,' moral 
virtue is the due subordination of man's lower faculties to his 
reason ; in other words, man is virtuous when the Will acts as 
the servant of Reason in controlling the Appetite* Considered 
as an individual, man is righteous and just, or generally 
virtuous and good, in proportion as this subordination is com- 
plete. In his social capacity, as a state or republic, man 
attains to this perfection in proportion as the guards, or military 

^ Among the Btriking Bimilarities of the Repviblic and the Qorgias, we may men- 
tion particularly the refutation of Polus in the latter as compared with the Republic^ 
p. 445, where at B we ought to read iTclircp hnravOa IKriXi^afiey 6tov for 6ffO¥. 

' One of the most decisive proo& that the Repvblie, as we have it, is a second 
and enlarged edition of a work originally published some years previously, is fur- 
nished by the manner in which the discussion in the 5th book is introduced. 
Socrates there says that he would have been satisfied with a brief statement of his 
views respecting the community of women and children, and it would appear as if 
some criticisms had compelled him to elaborate this part of his theory. It seems 
probable that the sixth book was the conclusion of the Republic in its original form ; 
at least there is a trace of this in p. 506 D, where Glaucon says to Socrates, /t^ 
vpbi Ai6j, SxTrep hrl rAet (bv ijrocT^i. ■ Respublica, IV. pp. 427 sqq. 

* Plato's phrases are rb XcrywrticAi', rb Bufjioeidiif rb iiriBvfiriTiKbv (p. 439 D). The 
second of these, representing the better steed in the Phosdrua, is sometimes ren- 
dered the 'irascible principle,' and Gioero translates it by iracundia {de Repvhl. I. 
38) : but Hooker and Hemsterhuis the younger more properly render it * the will,' 
la velleitS ; for it is the natural auxiliary of the reason {rb dvfioeiSii irUcovpov rf 
\oyiffTiK<fi 4>ijff€i Reap. IV. p. 441 A), and the idea of spirit and courage implied in 
the word Ovfjibi is well illustrated by the figurative statement that when a sedition 
arises in the soul, the will draws itself up in battle array by the side of the reason 
^y r-§ rrjs rf/vxvi (rrdff€i riOwBai rb. lhr\o. wpbi rov XoyiaTiKOu, Reap. IV. p. 44O E). 
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caste^ representing the Will, subserve the philosophical rulers, 
representing the reason, in controlling the turbulent populace, 
representing the Appetite. Now, the four cardinal virtues, by 
which, according to the ancients, the whole province of morality 
was exhausted, were — (i.) Prudence or Wisdom, {ipp6vri<rig) ; 
(a.) Courage or Fortitude, {avSptia) ; {3.) Temperance, or Self- 
control, (<T(i>^/9o<Tvi/i7); (4.) Justice or Righteousness, {SiKaioavvvi). 
In the individual the first is the virtue of the Reason, the 
second of the Will, and the third of the Appetite, while the 
fourth represents the state or condition resulting firom the 
harmony of the whole. In the republic or society, the first is 
the virtue of the rulers, the second of the valiant standing- 
army, the third of the well-conducted populace; and the re- 
maining virtue is the virtue of the whole, the principle and 
cause of the existence of the three others, compelling each por- 
tion of the commonwealth to keep to its own business, and to 
abstain from all interference with the affairs of the other depart- 
ments, (that is, in the Greek sense, to avoid iroXvwpayfiotrvvti).^ 
So then in the virtuous man and in the righteous republic, the 
Reason is full of wisdom, the Will is strong in fortitude, and 
the Appetite under the healthy influence of self-control ; and 
all these are kept together in one concert or harmony by justice, 
just as the musical harmony combines the highest, the lowest, 
and the middle sound.' This due subordination and harmony 



' IV. p. 434 B, 443 1>, 444 B. 

* IV. p. 443 D : ^wapfidffcun-a rpta 6rra Hcirep 6povs rptis ip/xoylas drcxru^, 
yedTTjs KoX inrdrris koI fUffijs. It is now admitted that Shakspere must have been 
acquainted, by means of some translation, with this passage, and that he was not 
merely following Cicero's imitation when he wrote {Henry V., Act I., se. II.) : 
Exeter. While that the armed hand doth fight abroad 
The advised head defends itself at home: 
For government through high, and low, and lower. 
Put into parts, doth keep in one concent^ 
Co-greeing in a full and natural close 
Like music. 
Canterbury, Therefore doth heaven divide 

The state of man in divers functions, 
Setting endeavour in continual motion. 
To which is fixed, as an aim or Imtt, 
Obedience. 
See the note in Knight's Pictorial ShaJcapere, p. 328. There is also something 
more than fortuitous in the oorrespondence between the praise of love in the 
Sympos. p. 196 B, and that in Love's Labow^e Lo9t, Act IV. sc. III. 
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ore necessary to the proper contemplation of the idea of the good^ 
which^ with Plato^ is the essence of true religion.^ On this 
subject^ Plato has expressed his meaning in a remarkable pas- 
sage of the Republic. The sun^ he says^ is a visible image of 
the idea of the good. For while the other senses^ such as the 
hearings need nothing intermediate or additional^ in order to 
the perception of objects^ the sight, on the other hand, does need 
the intervention or mediation of light, otherwise the colour and 
the form will not be visible. Now this light is derived from 
the sun j and the benefit, which our sight derives from the snn, 
is analogous to the benefit which our reason derives from the 
idea of the good ; for, as the eye cannot see without the inter- 
vention of light, so the reason cannot discern the things of the 
ideal world without the light of truth. Consequently, the idea 
of the good is that which imparts truth to the objects of our 
reason, and the power of discerning truth to the reason itself. 
The idea of the good, therefore, is far above truth and the 
knowledge of truth ; and as light and the faculty of vision are 
akin to the sun, but not identical with it, so truth, and the 
knowledge of truth, are related to the idea of the good, but are 
not identical with this idea. The suii is also an image of the 
idea of the good in another way. As the sun not merely enables 
the eye to see, but likewise supplies nouiishment and growth 
to the visible objects, so the idea of the good not merely enables 
the reason to discern and know, but likewise gives to the ideas 
of the reason their being and reality. Accordingly as the sun, 
in Milton's phraseology, ' looks from his sole dominion like the 
god ' of this lower world of sense, so the idea of the good, the 
sovereign good, even God himself, reigns supreme in the higher 
world of ideas, which is cognizable only by the reason. 

It does not fall within our province, in writing a history of 
Greek literature, to discuss the visionary proposal for the 
arrangement of a commonwealth, which forms a distinct feature 
in the treatises on the Republic and the Laws, We are willing 
to admit that the former at least is a genuine Utopia — a place 
which is no place/ — and that some oi' its provisions amount to 



» Besp, VI. p. 507. B. 

' The word (/tapia, O&nnrla, ia foraied like OiKok^ui^ and siimlar -negative 
words, and signifies a Weittnichiioo or Kennaquhair ; see New CraiyluB, § 189. 
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heartless socialism, inconsistent alike with morality and civili- 
zation.^ And it is much to be regretted that Plato should have 
added these details to a general view of the constitution of man 
which approves itself to our best instincts, and is confirmed by 
the teaching of Christianity. Leaving these fruitless dreams of 
a dissatisfied politician, we have to examine the machinery by 
means of which Plato had intended to connect his Republic 
with three other dialogues — the Tinuew, which is complete, the 
Critias, which is a mere fragment, and the Hermocrates, which 
is lost. Socrates is supposed to narrate to the interlocutors, 
who were to give their names to the other three treatises, a 
long conversation which took place at the house of old Cephalus, 
the father of Lysias, on the preceding day, when he had gone 
down with Glauco to see the Bendideia at the Peirseus; and, 
in return for this, JltMBUs undertakes to explain how men such 
as they ought to be came into being ; Critias is to show that 
such men really existed, and to describe, on the strength of an 
old family record derived from Egypt, the golden age of prime- 
val Athens, and the overthrow of the wonderful island of Atlan- 
tis ; and Hermocrates is to finish with an essay on nature and 
nourishment.^ We cannot see our way to any explanation, 
which will remove the anachronisms and impossibilities from 
this dramatic framework. We have already mentioned the 
reasons which render it probable that the Republic in its first 
form was written or published along with the Gorgias, i.e. soon 
after b.c. 395. That it did not then reach its present form, 
and was not connected with the other dialogues of the tetralogy, 
is shown not only by the story that the beginning was found in 



1 Tlie Bodftlism of Plato's Republic is severely, but bj no means fairly or ade- 
quately criticized in the first five chapters of Aristotle's second book of PoliHcs, 
A modem writer, Mr. Mitchell, in the preliminary discourse to his translation of 
Aristophanes denounces Plato's fifth book as 'lying,' 'absurd/ 'unfeeling/ and. 
' guilty/ — lying^ because it makes the useful the measure of the honourable; ab- 
mird, because it stifles the natural instincts of humanity ; unfeding, because it 
obliterates the domestic affections ; and guilty, because it makes lying a statutable 
virtue in the governors. Many of the criticisms on the Republic would be obviated 
if we could believe with Moigenstem {CommenUU, de Plat. Republicd)^ that it 
had no political reference, but was merely an allegory of the human soul, like 
Bunyan's. 

* TiriMFua, p. 20 A. 
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the author^s tablets^ with various transpositions of the words/ 
and by the fact that the third dialogue is an unfinished fragment, 
and the fourth non-existent, but also by many internal evidences, 
such as the Pythagorism, the unmistakeable references to 
Dionysius, and the like. There is also a distinct tradition, 
preserved by Aulus Gellius, that the Republic originally appeared 
in two books only, and in that form was controverted by Xeno- 
phon.^ But no conclusions respecting the date of the work will 
remove the objections to the machinery, otherwise than by the 
supposition that at the end of his life Plato's historical recollec- 
tions had become somewhat hazy and indistinct. It has been 
mentioned above that the imaginary conversation recorded in 
the Republic has been referred by Bockh to the year 411 B.C.;' 
and intercourse between Socrates and Critias at this time was 
possible enough. But Timseus, whom Plato had to seek in 
Italy, was not very likely to have been at Athens at the time 
when the Athenians were in the midst of their difficulties after 
the Sicilian disaster ; and it is, of course, quite impossible that 
Hermocrates should have been there, when we know he was 
commanding a fleet against Athens in the iEgean. C. F. Her- 
mann would place the fictitious date of the supposed discourses 
about the time of Plato's birth, in b.c. 429, i.e. in 01. 87, 7, 
or 3. But the appearance of Hermocrates at Athens at any 
time after the breaking out of the Peloponnesian war involves 
the utmost improbability, and an earlier date would not be con- 
sistent with the extreme old age of Cephalus,^ to say nothing of 
the statement of the scholiast on Thucydides, that Hermocrates 
was a young man e.c. 415.' We can only conclude that Plato 
was either very oblivious or very careless of historical verisimi- 
litude. His selection of Hermocrates as his mouthpiece is even 



' Qointilian VIII. 6, § 63. Dionys. Halicarnass. De Compositione Verhorum, 
p. aoS, Keiska 

* Noctes AiticcB XIV. 3: 'Xenophon inclato illi operi Platonis, quod de optimo 
statu reipublicsB civitatisque admiuistraDdffi acriptum est, lectU ex eo duobus fere 
Hbriii, qui primi in yolgua exieranty oppoBuit contra scripaitque diversum regise 
administrationis genua, quod ircudeias K^pov inacriptum eat.' 

» See chapter XXXV. § i. 

* Reap. I. p. 328 E : ^Tctd^ ipraOBa ifdri el Tijs ijXiKlas d 9f^ irl yifjpaos o6d<f ^atrut 
tXvax oZ ToiTfraL 

» ad Thucyd. VI. 38. 
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less patriotic than his choice of Critias in the character of lau* 
dator temparis acti. But it is very explicable on the supposition 
that his frequent visits to Sidly^ in spite of the misconduct of 
Dionysius, nvho represented the party of this valiant oligarchy 
and had married his daughter^ had enabled Plato to form a very 
high opinion of his character^ and, perhaps, induced him to be- 
lieve that, if Hermocrates had succeeded in establishing himself 
at Syracuse, he would have introduced a form of government far 
superior to that of the Dionysii, and even of Dion. 

While the Republic gives us more directly Plato's solution 
of the great problem of moral philosophy, the Philebus is one 
of Plato's critical reviews of the systems of his contemporaries 
and predecessors in regard to the chief good of man, which was, 
with the ancients, essentially an ethical question. There can be 
no doubt that the Republic, in its present form, makes direct 
reference to the Philebus,^ and we should conclude that the latter 
was written expressly as an introduction both to the ethical spe- 
culations of the Republic, and to the psychological physics of 
the TinuBus. The general purport of the Philebus is thus given 
by a modern writer :' — ' The Pythagoreans, as interpreted by 
the ridacieur of their doctrines, Philolaus, looked upon the 
infinite (to airnpov) as the mere rude material element of the uni- 
verse, which, naturally devoid of all definite limits, measure, and 
rule, must receive its form, and so its positive existence, from the 
finite or limiting {to irepag ^xov, to mpaivov, to ir^inpatrpivov), 
which is likewise the natural element. The ideas of finite and 
infinite are also, and more commonly, represented by the terms 
" the one'' and " the many," especially in the Platonic philosophy. 
Plato, who borrowed the Pythagorean doctrine, but extended 
and enlarged its sphere, in his elaborate inquiry into the nature 
of the summum bonum in the Philebus, in like manner places 
the infinite (or particulars as opposed to general notions), in 
which pleasure is found to consist, at the bottom of lus gra- 
duated scale of moral perfection, the finite (to iripaq iyov), 
including sciences, arts, and right opinions, occupying the place 



* Reap, VI. p. 505 B, where the o2 roXXoi are Aristippus and the general public to 
whose lower views of happiness he pandered, and the KOfiipirepoi are Eudeides and 
his school. 

' Mr. £. M. Cope, in the Canibridge Euays for 1856, p. 146. 
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next aboTe them ; the highest place of all being assigned to 
'^ measure, and that which is in due measure and due season^' 
(ro fUrpioy Kai to Kaipiov)/ by which Plato seems to mean the 
highest and universal moral law^ which embraces all subordinate 
laws^ r^ulates the entire system of things, and assigns to all 
their due place and order/ The doctrines,^ which Plato submits 
to his searching criticism in the Philebm, are those of the two 
Socratic schools, who took the most opposite views on the sub- 
ject of the highest good — the Cyrenaics, who held that it was 
pleasure, and the Megarics, who maintained that it was intelli- 
gence in its various manifestations. The former are represented 
in the dialogue by Philebus and his friend Protarchus, the latter 
by an unknown person, probably Eucleides himself. Plato, 
speaking in the person of Socrates, maintains that the highest 
good is not to be found in either of these states, but in one 
which he proceeds to investigate in a most elaborate and com- 
plicated argument. First of all he developes the meaning of 
' the One' and ' the Many,' showing that this formula denotes 
the relation of monads {i,e., ideas or universals), to sensibles 
{ra yiyvofitva Koi airupa), and then argues that it is the dia- 
lectician's first problem to find ^ the One' in ' the Many,' his 
second task to find ' the How Many,' or definite quantity in 
' the One.' For example : voice is one, but voices are innu- 
merable. And between this One and these innumerables 
intervenes a definite number of kinds of voice, which the gram- 
mariaa and musician ascertain and classify. Now the formula 
of the One and the Many is equally applicable to the ideas of 
pleasure and intelligence, the manifestations of both being 
unlimited, but their species limitable. Applying this to the case 
before him, Socrates maintains that, as the Good must be con- 
ceived as self-sufficing and perfect ; and as neither pleasure nor 
intelligence is by itself self-sufficing and perfect, we cannot find 
the good in either of them separately, but must seek it in a life 



^ For the etymology of Kaip6s, and its connexion in meaning with lUrpcv see our 
note on Pindar, 01. IX. 38, 39, and Varroniamu, p. 393 note ; and for Plato's identi- 
fication of lUrpov and Kaip6s, see PoUHctu p. 284 £ : dwicai wpds rb fUrpuv koX rh 
xpivov KoX rbv Kcupbv xal rb 8ioy koI wavff drcKra els rb fUffov dTifiKlffOri rQv iaxdrw, 
' Here we have to acknowledge our obligations to Professor Thompson's 
introductory lecture on the PhUdfus, delivered at Cambridge, in October, 1855. 
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which blends pleasure with intelligence. Consequently this 
mixed life is better than either of the other two. But if we 
wish to fix the relative places of pleasure and intelligence, we 
must start with a tetrad of forms or principles {uSti) ; namely : 
(l.) wipag, limit; (2.) airupov, unlimited; (3.) ro ^vpfunyo^ 
^hvov (=yei/£<Tcc fic ovacai/), the concrete, created being, or 
procession into being ; (4.) atriov, the cause, which makes up 
the third by mixing the former two. Now the mixed life is 
evidently referable to the third form — that of the genesis, or 
coming into being ; as pleasure is unlimited in respect to less 
and more, the life of pleasure must belong to the second form, 
or that of the unlimited ; and as intellect plans the order of 
the universe, the intellectual life must fall under the fourth 
form. ' By these distinctions,* says Sydenham,* ' the phi- 
losopher leads Protarchus to recognize the superior excellence 
of the science of mind above all others — ^a science conversant in 
those subjects only, which are the same for ever. In the third 
and last ai^umentative part of this dialogue, those moral truths 
are shown, which it is the whole intent of it to show, in the 
following order : the first is, that neither pleasure alone, nor 
theoretical wisdom or knowledge alone, is sufiScient for the 
happiness of any man ; the second is, that the best and happiest of 
all human lives is that life in which the best and highest science, 
the knowledge of true good, produces the moral virtues ; the 
third is this, that in a life where pleasure and knowledge are 
thus amicably joined, and operate together for the good of the 
whole man, symmetry, harmony, and beauty appear throughout ; 
the last and highest truth, no less theological than moral, is this, 
that the cause of happiness found in such a life is the same with 
the cause of harmony, symmetry, and beauty through the uni- 
verse; and the same with the principle and essence of moral 
virtue, namely, measure itself . and truth itself, the idea of good, 
the great object of the divine mind, in which universal idea the 
true measures of all things are contained/ 

§ 9. The physical speculations of Plato would have very little 
interest for us, if we were obliged to regard them as contri- 
butions to natural philosophy in the modern sense of the term. 



^ TransJation of the Philebv^ LoDdon, 1779, PP* ^7'^9' 
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It cannot be said, however^ that Plato ever proposed to himself 
any such object. To him researches into the visible phenomena 
of nature had no special value except as enabling him to show 
how the idea of law and order and numerical symmetry is to be 
detected in the complex machinery of the outer world, so that 
here also, we discern the One in the Many, and may separate 
science from the province of opinion. 

We have some hints as to the manner in which Plato read 
the book of nature in the Pfuedo,^ some in the Republic ;' his 
general views are involved in the argumentation of the Phi- 
lebus;^ and he gives us a strangely fanciful theory respecting 
the counter revolution of the globe, and its effects on the 
inversion of human life, in the Politicus* But his book 
expressly written on this subject is the TlnuBUS, which forms 
the second part in the intended tetralogy of dialogues begin- 
ning with the Republic, This work is professedly a fictitious 
KoafioiToita, or history of the creation. The contemplation 
of mutable nature is taken up as a relaxation and amuse- 
ment by the abstract philosopher, and the results assumed 
merely pretend to be as probable as any others which have been 
stated.* And in freely indulging his fancy, Plato takes as 
the basis of his speculations the details which were well known 
to the students of natural science in his time. The numerical 
system of the Pythagoreans plays a prominent part in the 
TifruBus;^ he makes direct reference to the theories of Hera- 
cleitus, Anaxagoras, and Empedocles ; and here, as elsewhere, 
the unitarian hypothesis of the Eleatics is subjected to his cri- 
ticism.' Plato, following Parmenides, supposes the existence 
of two worlds — ^the world of matter and the world of mind — ^the 
oparog tovoc, or visible world, and the votfrog rowog, or ideal 
world — ^the former being on the model of the latter.* Now 
Plato argues that as the visible world is within the domain of 



1 PhcBdo, pp. 97 C, 98 B. • JRespubl. X. pp. 614 A— 621 A. 

■ Phiiebuty pp. 17 B Bqq. * PolitictUf pp. 269 D seqq. 

' TitnanUf p. 29 D: 6 Xiyw 4yCi vfieTs re ol xptral ^uffiP itfOponrbnip l^ofiey, (bare 
Tepl To&riop rbr clKora fivBoy dTodexofiivovs rphrti ro&rov firfdh (tl ripa iiyrfw, 
^ Ibid, p. 54 C sqq. 

7 See Professor Thompson's note on Butler's LectureSy II. p. 189. 
B Timcnu, p. 29 E sqq. 
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the senses^ it is for this reason one of the things which are 
liable to generation and decay. It must therefore have been 
created^ i.e., it must have come into being. And its maker 
could be no other than the One^ ro iv, of the Ionics, and this 
is the Entity, ro ov, of the Eleatics, which reduced to order the 
infinite plurality of visible substances, and so exhibited itself as 
the formative principle. From the symmetry and order dis- 
cernible in this lower world, it is clear, Plato says, that the 
Creator must have constructed it after the model or pattern of 
a perfect and eternal world, and in order that this might be 
done in the most perfect manner possible^ he made it ' a living 
animal, gifted with intelligence, by enduing it with a living soul/^ 
The body of this animal was composed of the four elements (and 
here Plato combines and modifies the theories of Empedocles 
and Anaxagoras),' and the soul of the world was not^ as the 
Eleatic pantheism would have maintained, God himself, but an 
emanation and product of that intelligence which is the cause of 
all things.' 

Both in the Tinuetis and in the Philebus Plato speaks of in- 
telligence as very near akin to the causative principle. In the 
Philebus he says :* ' We find that fire, water, air, and earth must 
naturally be in the composition of all bodies. These elements, 
which we find in individual bodies, receive their being firom the 
elements which we find in the universe, and this little body of 
ours owes its nourishment, and all that it has received or 
possesses, to the great body of the world. Now these bodies 
of ours are animated by souls ; and from whence should they 
derive these souls, if the great body of the universe, which has 
all the same elements with them, only in far greater purity and 
perfection, did not possess a soul as our bodies do ? Since then 
we admit in all bodies four sorts of being — the limit, the im- 
limited, the compound of these, and the cause — and since we 
find in the part of the universe to which we belong that there are 
causes which create souls, produce health of the body, and efi^ect 
cures for diseases of the body, and causes, which put together 
other compositions and amend them when impaired, all of these 



1 TimcBus, p. 30 B. » Ilnd. pp. 31 B— 3a C, 53 C— 56 C. 

» Jbid. p. 35 A. -• PkUebua, p. 19 A. 
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causes having uames which betokea some kind of wisdom or 
skill, — this being the case, we cannot but think that the whole 
heaven^ possessing the same four sorts of beings^ but possessing 
them pure and undepraved^ has for its cause the nature of those 
things which are most beautiful and noble^ a cause which may 
most justly be called wisdom and mind ; and as wisdom and 
mind cannot be without soul^ it follows that the world has a 
soul and mind from the power of the cause, and that mind is 
of the nature of the cause of all things/ In thus allowing a 
cause and beginning to the worlds Plato naturally maintained, 
in opposition to Parmenides, the reality of time/ As the 
multiplicity of things (ra ttoXXo) presumes the universal (to 
€1/), and as the limit controls the infinite, so there must be 
time as the image and product, the limitation or bound of 
eternity. 

The recognition of an analogy between the soul of man and 
the soul of the universe, and the perception of a harmony in 
each, is naturally connected in Plato's speculations with the 
view of the Pythagoreans that numbers are the principles and 
essence of all things, and that the world subsists by a numerical 
harmony,' a view which Heracleitus adopted under a modified 
form.' The system of the heavenly bodies is, according to this 
view, represented by the intervals of the musical scale, these 
intervals making what is called the Platonic tetractys, branching 
from unity on one side by doubling, and on the other side by 
trebling the preceding number; thus : i, 2, 4, 8, and i, 3, 9, 
27.* He estimates the durability of his Republic by a still 
more complicated numerical process, involving, however, the 
mean proportionals iz and 18 between the last two terms in 
these series, and introducing the yafiriXiov Siaypafifia or right- 
angled triangle, of which the sides are 3, 4, and 5.' Even in his 
Laws we find that Plato limits his citizens to 5040 ^ for the sake 



1 See TimcBuSy pp. 37 A, 38 B, &c. 
* AristoUe, Metaiphyt. A. I. 
' Plato, Sympot. p. 187 A. 



* AristoUe, Metaiphyt. A. I. c. 6, p. 987, b. 1 1. 



* See StaUbaum's note on the TimoBus, p. 35 B. The figure 4/- y^ 

presumed \b S ^-^ y^ x^ 

^ The writer of these pages has examined the celebrated passage (RupvJblica^ 
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of a fitting number/* this number being the continued product 
of the first seven digits^ a calculation having the same mystical 
value as the discovery that 27, the last of the seven terms in the 
double tetractys, is both the sum of the other six terms^ and 
also equal to the sum of the first six digits after unity. There 
is the same sort of arbitrary fancy in the astronomy of Plato^ 
as exhibited in the 'nm4eu8 ;' and^ on the whole^ we must admits 
with a modem writer^ that ^ the Tiniijeus is a physical romance^ 
with a mighty moral/ * At the same time^ the speculations of 
Plato, wild and fanciful as they seem to us, have very often 
made nearer approximations to the truth than the more 
elaborate and serious investigations of his pupil Aristotle ; as, 
for example, ' in his notions of a centripetal force, of the causes 
of gravity, of antipodes, and of the nullity of the pc^ular dis- 
tinction of up and down! ^ And if his separate conjectures had 
been entirely devoid of truth, or even plausibility, we could not 
fail to recognize, as quite worthy of a great philosopher, the 
general principles of his theory, and the grand truth with which 
he starts, that the moving cause of creation was the unenvying 
goodness of the Creator, and His wish that all things should as 
far as possible resemble Himself/ 

§ TO. The style of Plato is in every way worthy of his posi- 
tion in universal literature ; and the critical taste of modem 
scholars has ftdly confirmed the general encomium of Aristotle, 
that ' all his dialogues exhibit extraordinary acuteness, elabo- 
rate elegance, bold originality, and curious speculation.'^ 



VII. p. 546), in a special essay ' on Plato's Number* in the TranfotAwM of thePkir 

lologieal Society, Vol. I. No. 8, and has shown that the number itself is 316 = 6*, 

and that the calculations involved are the proportion 8: 12 :: 18:37, and the equa- 

/4 V ^" , /4 \* (48 + 5+27)100 «» 

tions (^- X 5) =100 X ^and (- x s) ^^ looox^. 

* Plato, Leget, V. p. 737 : dpi6/iov tipos hexa TpoaiiKmn-oi, In the JUpuUic, 
IX. p. 587 G, because the tyrant is nine times as wretched as the oligarch, 9' or 
729 represents his misery. 

■ Timaem, p. 35 B. 

' Butler's Zecluret on Ancient PhUoaopky, II. 196. 

* Professor Thompson*8 note on Butler's Lectwee, TL p. 171. 

* TimoBUt, p. 29 D, E. 

* Aristot. Pol. II. 6, 5 : rb fUr o&» repirrbp ixooffi. rdyrei 61 roG ^aKpdrovs \6yoi 
Kol t6 KOti\lfh» KoX rb Kaipvrhnov koX rb i^ijTifriKbr' xaXQs 6i xdarra hrvs x^^Xeirdy. 
The last words show that these expressions are not ironical. Mr. Ck>ngreve says. 
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Pansetius used to call him the Homer of philosophers,^ and others 
declared that^ if Jupiter himself had spoken Greeks he would 
have adopted the majestic dignity of the Platonic eloquence.^ 
The celebrated critic, Dionysius of Halicamassus, though he 
reserves the highest stretch of his admiration for Demosthenes, 
is inclined to admit that no master of eloquence could success- 
fully compete for the second place with Plato.' He considers 
him, in fact, as the best example of the middle or mixed style 
of composition, which was initiated by Thrasymachus, and 
systematically taught and exemplified by Isocrates.^ This inter- 
mediate or mixed style combined the simple dicti(Hi of Lysias 
with the more ponderous eloquence of Thucydides and Gorgias, 
and the process in the case of Plato is thus described by 
Dionysius :^ ' He was nurtured in the Socratic dialogues, meagre 
and exact as they are in the fullest sense, but did not abide 
in them, being enamoured of the language' of Gorgias and 
Thucydides ; accordingly, it is not surprising that he acquired 
some of their characteristic faults as well as their excellences.' 
The same critic classes the style of Plato with that of Herodotus 
and Demosthenes, as exhibiting in the highest degree those 
pauses and changes of rhythmical structure, and that variety of 
elegant figures, which he considers as the greatest perfections of 
style;' and he places the philosopher below the great orator 



in hifl note on the passage: 'This just and high compliment on his master's 
writings is not easy to translate. It bears witness, if such were needed, to Aris- 
totle*s careful study and correct appreciation of their beauties, as well as their 
more solid merits. I venture the following translation : All the dialogues of Plato 
alike are chaiacterized by brilliancy, grace, originality, and profound inquiry.' 

* Cic. Ttue. JHsp. I. 3a, § 79. 

' Cic. Brut. 31, § 131 : 'quis enim uberior in dicendo Platone? Jovem aiunt 
philosophi, si Qrseoe loquatur, sic loquL' Dionys. Hal. de adm. vi die. in Dem, 
zxiii. p. 1024, Beiske: ifdrf d4 rufw IfKOwra iyd \eY6rrup, us el xal xa/»d Oedit 

BiaXiyeTeu Oebs [L Zebi] i) Cn TLXdnav, 

* De adm. vi Dem. p. 1043: UXdrtap ydp imuf b ravra ypd^jxar b$ el fi^ Kal rb 
wpweia oCererai r9p X^^eoit, irepl ye tQp bevrepelup voXbp dyQpa wap4^ei rott Stafuk- 

* Id. ibid. pp. 958, 1083. ' Id. ibid. p. 968. 

' KaTOffKetrfl, %.e. the apparatus of words as distinguished from their arrangement, 
their capia verhorum in &ct; see above, chapter XXIV. § 3, note. 
^ De Compot. Verborum, p. 133. 

H 
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chiefly because the former departs occasionally from that 
judicious choice of words by which Demosthenes is dis- 
tinguished. ^ Plato/ he says^* * was most admirable in per- 
ceiving the harmony and rhythm of style^ and if he had been 
as excellent in the selection as he was in the composition of his 
words^ he might have outstripped Demosthenes^ or made his 
superiority doubtful; as it is, he commits some faults in his 
choice of expressions, especially when he aims at a lofty, 
elegant, and elaborate (cyKaraajccvoi^) phraseology/ In comparing 
these two masters of Greek eloquence, Dionysius has given us 
a very felicitous analogy. ' It seems to me,' he says,^ * that we 
should not err if we compared the diction of Plato to a meadow 
gay with flowers, and furnished with pleasant arbours and 
transient gratifications ; whereas, the language of Demosthenes 
might be likened to a fruitful field, rich in produce, and want- 
ing neither the necessaries of life nor the superfluities of enjoy- 
ment.' Although these remarks of Dionysius will be endorsed 
by most of the critical readers of Plato in our days, it will be felt 
that in some respects he has not done full justice to the literary 
merits of the great philosopher. In Plato the powers of the 
imagination were just as conspicuous as those of reasoning and 
reflexion \ he had all the chief characteristics of a poet, espe- 
cially of a dramatic poet ; and if his rank as a philosopher had 
been lower than it is, he would still have stood unrivalled, 
except by Shakspere, in the power of exhibiting dramatically, 
and in the form of dialogue, a consistent development of cha- 
racter, and so giving to his interlocutors all that is required in 
a lifelike representation of the personages whose opinions he 
wishes to combat or defend. The slightest touch sometimes lends 
a finish to the picture, as when the equestrian Antipho is found 
in the act of ordering a bit,' or the bare-footed Socrates either 
in his ordinary^ or his exceptional attire.* The more elaborate 
and fanciful pictures which he introduces are not less remark- 
able for their descriptive power, than the dramatic incidents are 
for their vivid reality. Nothing can be better told than the 



1 Dt Oompoi. Fer6ortim, p. 117. * De adm, vi dic» in Dem. p. 1056. 

» ParmenideSf p. 127 A. * PhcBdruB, p. 229 A. . 

• Sympoi. p. 174 A. 
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strange story of the world's inverted rotation in the Politiais,^ 
or the allegory of the cavern/ and the tale of Er, the Armenian, 
in the Republic^ or the fable about the souPs state after 
death in the Gorgias^ The periodical structure of the sentence 
in Plato is principally distinguished by an intentional laxity, and 
by the frequent introduction of explanatory circumstances, 
which, either following or preceding the main predication, give 
to the whole an appearance of grammatical irregularity.* Many 
of the peculiarities of Plato's style are due to his adoption 
of the language of ordinary conversation, with its conventional 
words and phrases, and its abrupt transitions." He has few 
technical words, and none of any importance, except the terms 
by which he designates the typical forms of things and the 
general conceptions by which they are represented in the mind.' 



^ P61U p. 269 D aqq. . ■ Retp. VIL pp. 514—517 B. 

» Ibid. X. pp. 614 A— 621 A. * Qorg. pp. 523 A — 526 0. 

^ See Difl8eD*8 Esaay dt ttrudwrd periodorwn oratorid prefixed to hU edition of 
Demosthenes De Corond, pp. LXX. sqq. 

' As for example his use of a^fica, ToWdKis for (ffus, Kwdvve^ta for (ouca, dXXort 
for dXXo re Ij, his asyndeton in the adverb TdrruSf &c. 

' In Plato's Unguage elSos is the mental apprehension, and I94a its counterpart 
in nature, but the words are often used as synonyms. See Professor Thompson's 
note on Butler's Lectures^ vol. II., p. 127. 
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CHAPTER XL. 



ARISTOTLE. 



§ I. Life of AriflioUe. § i. General view of his writings. § 3. His metaphysics 
and psychology. § 4. Logic. § 5. Rhetoric and criticism. § 6. Moral philo- 
sophy. § 7. Politics. § 8. Natural history and general physics. § 9. Mis- 
cellanies. § 10. Form and style of his writings. 

§ J. ' nPHE Master of them that know/ as Dante calls Aris- 
X totle^^ occupies a position among the leaders of human 
thought^ scarcely inferior to that which we have claimed for his 
teacher Plato. Indeed^ one modern writer has not hesitated to 
say that every man is bom either a Platonist or an Aristotelian/ 
meaning by this that Plato and Aristotle represented the two 
modes in which men philosophize^ if they philosophize at all. 
It would, however, be more true to say, historically, that the 
influence of Aristotle's writings has been felt directly or in- 
directly, wherever it is not anticipated or superseded by a 
method of reasoning which may be traced back to his great 
teacher. To treat, therefore, of Aristotle in a manner suitable to 
his importance, would involve a distinct literary efibrt not less con- 
siderable than that which would be implied in a similar treatment 
of Plato's writings ; and there are not a few works on the subject 
to which the student might be referred with great profit to him- 
self.' For our present purpose it is suflScient to deal with the 



* Inferno, TV. 131: 

Vidi *1 maestro di color cbe sanno 

Seder tra filosofica £ftmiglia: 

Tutti I'ammiran, tutti onor gli fanno. 

* Coleridge, Table Talk (July 2nd, 1830, 1, p. 183) : ' Evezy man is bom an Aris- 
totelian or a Platonist. I do not think it possible that any one bom an Aristotelian 
can become a Platonist ; and I am sure no bOm Platonist can ever change into an 
Aristotelian. They are the two classes of men, beside which it is next to impossible 
to conceive a third. The one considers reason a quality or attribute ; the other con- 
siders it a power. I believe that Aristotle never could get to imderstand what 
Plato meant by an idea.' 

' As for example, the works of Stahr, Jourdain, and Brandis. 
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questions of literaiy history which are iuvolved in a general 
survey of Aristotle's life and labours. 

The materials for Aristotle's life are very scaQty, and all the 
ancient biographies of the philosopher are full of exaggerations 
and misstatements. Nevertheless the dates are tolerably accu- 
rate, and we can form to ourselves a general picture of his 
career which is sufficient for all the purposes of literary history.^ 
Aristotle's life may be divided into five epochs ; the first in- 
cludes the period of his boyhood and youth ; the second, his 
residence at Athens, as a pupil of Plato ; the third, his three 
years' sojourn at Assos after Plato's death ; the fourth, his esta- 
blishment in Macedonia^ as tutor to Alexander ; and the fifth, 
his final settlement at Athens, as a teacher, during the last 
thirteen years of his life. 

First Period — Aristotle was bom at Stageirus, or Stageira, 
one of the Chalcidian cities on the Strymonian gulf. Originally 
an Andrian colony, it had received an accession of population 
from Chalcis, in Euboea, and though not in itself a place of any 
importance^ it was a member of the Olynthian league^ and 
shared in the destruction of those Greek cities which resisted 
the ambition of Philip. Aristotle's father, Nicomachus^ be- 
longed to the clan or guild of the Asclepiads, and was therefore 
a member of a family in which the medical profession was here- 
ditary.^ His skill as a practitioner and his reputation as a 
man of science had recommended him to Amyntas, the £etther 
of Philip, at whose court he lived as the king's medical ad- 
viser and confidential friend.' Phsestis, the mother of Aris- 
totle, was descended firom one of the Chalcidian colonists of 
Stageirus, and it is worthy of remark that Aristotle died at 



^ In the acooant of AristoUe's career which ia giyen in the text^ the author feela 
that he is greatly indebted to the admirable lectures on the Ethic$ and Politiea 
which Dr. Thirl wall deliyered at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1833, and which 
were prefaced by an elaborate discussion of Aristotle's literary history. Mr. 
BUkesley, who probably enjoyed the advantage of hearing these lectures, published, 
in 1839, a yeiy clear and able Life of Aristotle, induding a critical ditetisnon 
of wme quettiom of literary history connected with his works. To this book the 
writer has occasionally referred with much profit. And he has had before him 
Stahr's Aristotdia (Halle, 1830), which is quite a storehouse of materials. 

s See below, chapter XLIV. § 2. 

' Diogenes says : (rvvt^ita 'AfAj^urq, ry MaK^cSyui' ^aaiKu larpou Kal ^iXov xP^igi* 
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Chalcis^ the metropolis of his maternal relatives. Aristotle was 
bom in 01. 99, i. B.C. 384^ two years before his great contem- 
porary Demosthenes/ and he died in the same year with that 
orator and his rival Hypereides. We do not know when his 
parents died. It appears that they were dead when he went to 
Athens, at the age of eighteen^ and it is also probable that he 
had lost both his father and mother at a much earlier period ; 
for we are told that he was for some little time under the guar- 
dianship of one Proxenus of Atameus. That his education 
was at least partly undertaken by his father may be inferred 
from the fact that he had acquired some practical acquaintance 
with the hereditary art of medicine ; and the partiality, which 
he exhibited in his later years, for all subjects connected with 
natural history, may have been due to his early initiation into 
this branch of study. His estate must have been well managed^ 
for we find him, as a young man, at Athens, living in perfect 
leisure, and not only so, but able to collect books, to dress well, 
and indulge in gaiety and luxury. He retained a deep sense 
of the obligations conferred upon him by his guardian, for he 
afterwards adopted Nicanor, the son of Proxenus, and appointed 
him joint guardian with Antipater of his own son Nicomachus. 
And his will gives directions for the setting up of a statue in 
honour of Proxenus and his wife. 

Second Period. — ^Without noticing the contradictory accounts 
that have been given of Aristotle's early life, — ^that he squan- 
dered his property, and became a soldier or a vender of medi- 
cines/ — we pass on to the first visit to Athens in b.c. 367, when 
Plato had just started on his second journey to Sicily. This 
latter circumstance explains the statement of Ammonius that 
Aristotle first studied under Socrates, a statement obviously 

1 lliis is the UBual opinion, adopted by Clinton, Fcuti ffeUenici^ p. 104. Other 
Bcholan have come to the concliuiion that the great orator and the great philoso- 
pher were bom in the same year. See Stabr, Aristotdia, p. 31 ; Thirl wall, * On the 
birth year of Demosthenes,* PhUol. Mm. II. pp. 389 sqq. 

■ Athenspus VIII. p. 354 ; iSlian, V.H. V. 9 ; Ariatodes opted Euuh, Prop, 
Ev. XV. 2, p. 791 A. : »wj -yd/) dtby re wiw fjukif drra Kara<f>ayet9 atrhv r^v rarp^ay 
o^claVf ireira S^ ivl rb rrparc^caffai irvyQacu, KaKtas Si Tpdrropra h toOtois iwl 
r6 4>apfJMKor<a\eTp i\0€iw, irevra AifareirrafUyov rod UXdriayos TepirdTov TO/n 
Topapakav vLdrdv ; 1} rut dy ris dxoii^aiTo Ti/juiiov tov Tavpofuwelrov Xiyoirros 
it' Tcuj IffToplais dU^ov BOpas aCrrbv larpelov xal rds Tvxo^<ra% 6^i rijs iikuclai 
xXtlffai ; 
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inconsistent with chronology^ but quite explicable on the sup- 
position that the story meant to inform us^ that he studied in 
the school of Socrates^ and not under Plato in the first instance. 
For in Plato's absence his school was conducted by Hera- 
cleides of Pontus^ and Aristotle may have received hiB first 
lessons from this Socratic philosopher/ There is no doubt^ 
however^ that on Plato's return, Aiistotle became his regular 
hearer, and indeed the chief ornament of his school. That the 
characters of the master and pupil were quite uncongenial^ and 
their intellectual tendencies diametrically opposed^ is sufficiently 
well known. But beyond this there is no foundation for the 
report that Plato and Aristotle were personally on bad terms, 
and that the latter was not only unfriendly but ungrateful to his 
teacher. On the one hand, it is clear that Plato used to 
express a very high opinion of Aristotle, whom he called ^ the 
soul of his school,'^ and whose house he designated as ' the house 
of the reader.'^ On the other hand, we are told that Aristotle 
erected an altar to Plato after his death, with an inscription 
describing him as ' a man whom the bad could not even praise 
without sacrilege/^ and in opposing the Platonic doctrine of 
ideas in a passage of the Nicomachean Ethics, which has 
become proverbial as an expression of the duty of preferring 
our conscience to our private predilections,* Aristotle says ' that 
he feels himself obliged to enter on this discussion, ' although 



^ Mr. Blakesley (p. i8, note) suppoBee tiutt Xenocraie$ was mentioned as Aris- 
totle's first instmctory and that his name has been carelessly or officiously altered 
into that of Socrates. 

' voOs r^t dtaTpipifi (Philoponus, De aUernUate rnvrndi odverBUS Procltm) . 

* oTkos dwayvibarov, Pseado-Ammonius. 

* Biafjidf * ApufToriXijs ipidp^aro T6yde U\dr<atK» 

dMSpbs 6p oW aheiy Toiai KaKoTci Oifus.^f^ . • • •' ^^•*' " ^*'f^- ' tttf 

^ The usual form of the proverb is * Amicus PUito, amicus Socrates, sed magis ///. . ' - 

amica Veritas.' It is stated that Plato himself used to confess: ^X6s lUv 
laKpdTiiSf dWd (/nXTdTij if dXi/jOeia, He makes Socrates remark (in the Phcedo, p. 
91 B) : fffuxpbv <t>potrrlffarr€S 'LvKpArovs, r^ hk iXiiOelat iro\i> fi.BXKw. And he also 
says, in the Republic, X. p. 595 B : koX tm 4>i\ia yi rlt fu koX aldu)s ix rcudds 
iX^vffa irepVOfiijpov dvoKOiXt^t Xiyea^ — dXX* 06 yikp Tp6 ye r^j dXyfOelas rqiifriot 
Mip, which is just the sentiment expressed by Aristotle. Probably this passage 
or that in the Phcedo was the reference which Stahr could not recal (p. 59). 

' ElMca Nicom. I. 6, § r. Mr. Blakesley suggests that the phrase rd olKcia 
iMaipeiy is an allusion to such cases as that of Iphigenia (p. 27); others suppose 
that the philosopher is referring to opinions, not to persons. 
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the inquiry is repugnant to our feelings^ because the doctrine 
of ideas was introduced by persons whom we regard with affec- 
tion (^iXovc avSpaq) ; but it would seem to be better^ and indeed 
our duty, to sacrifice even our own children for the vindication 
of truth, especially as we are philosophers; for between two 
friends it is a religious obligation to prefer the truth/ There could 
have been no animosity in the mind of a man who approached 
a speculative discussion in such a spirit as this. The story that 
Xenocrates was mixed up in a quarrel between Plato and Aris- 
totle is sufficiently refuted by the circumstance that, after the 
death of the former, Aristotle and Xenocrates travelled together 
at Atameus. 

During the period of nearly twenty years which Aristotle 
spent at Athens, he was not merely a hearer of Plato and a 
learner. ' The house of the reader ' fully justified its name ; 
Aristotle was engaged continually in the most profound and 
varied studies, and was laying the foundations of that encyclo- 
psedia of learning, which he considered it as his special vocation 
to elaborate. It was at this time, in all probability, that he 
drew up his lost work on the various systems of rhetoric which 
had appeared before his time.^ Perhaps, too, he now wrote his 
book on the principles of government adopted by different 
states,^ and commenced, at all events, his grand historico-political 
work on the Constitutions of 255 different Commonwealths.^ 
Anecdotes are preserved which tell of his intense application 
to his studies. But he was anything but a book-worm, and in 
his hours of relaxation he exhibited an attention to dress and 
a love of pleasure, which were not usually observed in pro- 
fessed philosophers. He was a public teacher, too, as well as a 
writer ; and it seems that he adopted the profession of a rhetori- 
cian, which was the ostensible avocation of the Sophists, and was 
then practised with eminent success by ' the old man eloquent,' 
Isocrates. Indeed it is stated, and we see no reason to doubt 



' Xvyayuy^ Tex^wv. Oic. de OrcUare, II. 38, de Inventione, II. «. The nature, 
of such a work is well exemplified by Spengel's essay under the same title ; Stutt- 
gardt, 1818. 

' AiKcudffULTa ToKiwVy Diog. Laert. V. -36* 

* See Neumann, Aristotdis BerumpubUearum XdiqwitBf reprinted in the 
Oxford edition of Aristotle's works, vol. X. pp. 233 sqq. 
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the truth of the story^ that Aristotle set up his rhetorical school 
in direct opposition to that of Isocrates.^ Cicero says distinctly' 
that ' when Aristotle saw Isocrates flourishing and surrounded 
by the most illustrious pupils, having transferred his disputa- 
tions from forensic and popular subjects to the mere cultivatiou 
of an elegant style, he suddenly changed the whole form of his 
teaching, and by a slight alteration in a verse of the PhUocMes, 
where the poet said : ^' it was disgraceful to hold one's peace, 
and suffer barbarians/' — ^he said: ^^ and suffer Isocrates to 
speak/' Accordingly, he adorned and embellished the whole 
science of rhetoric, and combined a knowledge of things with 
the practice of speaking/ The celebrated quotation in refer- 
ence to Isocrates, thus put into the mouth of Aristotle, is taken 
from a scene in the Phiioctetes of Euripides,' in which an em- 
bassy from Troy offers that hero the throne ; and when the 
foreign orator has concluded his speech, Ulysses begins his 
reply by saying, that, whatever may be his deficiencies, yet, on 
behalf of the Greek armament, it is disgraceful to leave all the 
speaking to a barbarian. And though the Stagirite, himself a 
resident alien at Athens, could not with propriety class the 
native Athenian Isocrates with the un-Greek orator of the 
play, still he may have regarded the affected style of the veteran 
rhetorician as tending to corrupt the purity of the Hellenic 
idiom, and so he might say — combining in one sentence both 
the word which he omitted and the proper name which he 

substituted : — 

When Greece at large demands a bold reply, 
Tie great disgrace to sit in silence by, 
And leave Isocrates unchecked to teach 
The outlandish jargon of his fulsome speech. 

^ See Spengel, 'Lwaytity^ Texvwv, p. 167 sqq. 

• De Oralore, III. 35, § 141 (cf. Orator. 0. 13. Quintil. Inst. Or, III. i, 14). 
Cicero's words are : ' Itaque ipse Aristoteles, quum florere Isocratem nobilitate 
discipulonim videret, quod ipse suas disputationes a caussis forensibus et civilibus 
ad inanem sermonis elegantiam transtulisset, mutavit repente totam formam 
prope disciplinsa su», versumque quendam Phil octets pauUo secus dixit. Ille 
enim turpe sibi ait esse tacere, qmtm harbaros ; hie autem qimm IsoercUem paieretur 
dicere, Itaque omavit et illustravit doctrinam illam omnem rerumque oogni- 
tionem cum orationis exercitatione conjunxit.* 

' Plutarch, Moral, p. i xo8 B, Diog. Laert V. 3. The words are : 
xnrip ye tUtrroi Tavrhs ' EWi/iywy arpwrov 
alffxpbv <Tiwway, fiappdpous 8' iiiy \iytw. 
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For he may have considered the rhetoric of Isocrates as de- 
praved by some of the florid ornaments of the Sophistic schools^ 
and it must be admitted that even the language of this pupil of 
Gorgias and Tisias is not always free from a taint of foreign 
idiom^ which is shown in the occasional adoption of unusual 
forms and inflexions. The other story, that it was Xenocrates, 
and not Isocrates, whom he introduced into this sarcastic 
parody, is set aside by the friendly relations between him and 
that teacher, and by the inapplicability of the verse to any but 
an orator. It seems, too, that in his treatise on rhetorical 
systems he handled Isocrates very severely, insomuch that the 
rhetoriciau's scholar, Cephisodorus, or Cephisodotus, thought it 
necessary to come forwsurd in his defence with a treatise in four 
books, which not only met the criticisms but attacked the 
moral character of the assailant.^ Why, with aU this, Aristotle 
so often quotes fix)m Isocrates in his later treatise on rhetoric, 
we shall see when we come to speak of that work. 

Third Period. — On the death of Plato, in b.c. 347, but not 
necessarily in consequence of that event, Aristotle accepted an 
invitation from Hermias, the tyrant of Atarneus and Assos, to 
visit him in one of those Mysian cities. Hermias, who had 
been the eunuch, and probably chief minister, of Eubulns, a 
Bithynian banker who had established an independent mo- 
narchy in Mysia, had spent some time at Athens, and had 
studied there under Plato and Aristotle;' and his invitation to 
Aristotle, in which Xenocrates was no doubt included, probably 
originated in a wish for literary society and a renewed acquain- 
tance with his two fellow-students. Their residence at the 
court of Hermias was of short duration. In b.c. 345 the 
Persians, under a Rhodian captain of mercenaries, named 
Mentor, advanced against Atarneus ; Hermias was decoyed by 
the treacherous promises of this leader, sent up to Susa and 
strangled there; and his cities fell into the hands of the 
Persians.' The two philosophers made their escape to Myti- 
lene, taking with them Pythias, the sister and adopted daughter 



^ Arifltocles apud Euseb. Pr, Ev, II. p. 799 A ; Athensus, II. p. 60 £. 

« Strabo, XIII. p. 126. 

' Strabo, ubi supra ; Diodor. XVI. 51-54. 
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of Hermias^ whom Aristotle married in gratitude and frieDdship, 
and in order to protect her under the destitution in which the 
death of Hermias had left her.^ This connexion exposed 
Aristotle to the most virulent calumny^ and he was obliged to 
explain and defend his marriage in a letter to Antipater^ which 
is still extant^ and does him the greatest credit. Pythias died 
not long after^ leaving Aristotle one daughter, and it is a touching 
circumstance that, in his will, he directs the bones of his wife to 
be taken up and laid in his grave, wherever he might be buried, 
according, as he says, to her injunctions. He honoured the 
memory of Hermias in a scolium^ or drinking-song in praise of 
virtue, which is still extant,' and also erected a statue to his 
memory at Delphi, with an inscription stating how he had been 
slain, not in open fight, ' but because he had trusted to the 
honour of a perfidious villain." 

Fourth Period. — While residing at Mytilene, in b.c. 343, 
Aristotle received from Philip of Macedon, with whom he had 
some previous acquaintance, and to whom he was at all events 
recommended by the intimacy between Amyntas and Nico- 
machus, an invitation to go to Pella, and undertake the literary 
education of Alexander, who was at that time thirteen years 
old. This charge lasted about three years. The previous 
teachers of the young prince had been Lysimachus, an Acar- 
nauian, and Leonidas, a relation of his mother Olympias ; the 
latter a rough soldier, and the former a dexterous flatterer. 
Under the discipline of the one he gained the contempt of 
danger and luxury which always distinguished him j under the 
management of the other he became intolerant of the truth. 



1 Aristocles apud Euubium, ubi supra. In the letter to Antipater, the per- 
sonal qualities of Pythias are mentioned as an additional reason for the marriage ; 
Aristotle says she was cib^ww koX AyaO'^, and the circumstance mentioned in the 
text shows that her husband was really attached to her. 

' AthensuSy p. 696 ; Stobsus, Serm. I. p. 1 ; Diog. Laert. V. 3. He com- 
pares his hero to Hercules, the Dioscori, Achilles, and Ajax : 'they died for thee, 
O virtue, and for the sake of thy dear form he, too, who was reared in the lap of 
Atameus, renounced the bright beams of the sun.' 
* The inscription runs thus (Anihol. Pal, appendix 8) : — 

T6y5e iror*, oi>x 6<rUas vapaphs iiMcdpiav Sifjuv irprf/Vt 

(icretifcp TlepffCav To^o<t>6p(av paaCKeis, 
ov <fHUf€pQt Xhyxa i>wioii iv dyQtTt Kpar'^aas 
dXX' AvSpbs rlarei xPV<^^M'f^^ SoKlov. 
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and eager for servile compliances, even to the extent of deifi- 
cation. From neither of them could he get much of literature 
or philosophy. All his love of books and science was due to 
the better tastes with which Aristotle inspired him. He might 
have got to the Punjab without the education which he had re- 
ceived from Leonidas and Lysimachus, for he had all the ele- 
ments of a conqueror in his nature. But it was Aristotle who 
made him what Plutarch describes him as being — ^a lover of 
language, learning, and literature.* It was Aristotle's corrected 
edition of the Iliad which was Alexander's travelling companion, 
and was placed with his dagger under his pillow at night.' The 
literary tastes which Aristotle instilled into him are exhibited 
in the letter to Harpalus, in which Alexander, at that time in 
the extremity of Asia, requests that a collection of historical, 
dramatic, and lyrical works should be sent to him.' That 
Aristotle had introduced Alexander to the more abstruse parts 
of philosophy is shown by the celebrated letter in which the 
king complains of the publication of the esoteric works.* It is 
clear too that Aristotle took great pains to enlarge Alexander's 
ideas of government. For this purpose he wrote for him a 
treatise on monarchy. Not that Alexander's liberal policy is to 
be referred to the influence of the philosopher. On the contrary, 
Plutarch tells us that Alexander's attempt to amalgamate the 
Greeks and barbarians was in spite of the advice of Aristotle, 
who recommended him to treat the Greeks like a general 
{tiyf/joviKtoa) and the barbarians like a master (8cairorc#caic)/ 
and in his Politics Aristotle recognizes an essential distinction 
between the Hellenic world and all without it In the in- 
structions which he gave to his illustrious pupil,* Aristotle did 
not forget his hereditary profession of medicine, which the king 



' Plutarch {Vita AUxwndri, c. 8), attributes this to Alexander's natural dis- 
position : fpt ^k KoX 4>0<r€i <t>iKo\&YOf koX 4>i\oiJUii$i}s Kal <f>fXtu^yw(JI>ffnis. But these 
tastes are acquired and not inherent 

■ Plutarch, c. 8, on the authority of Onesicaitus. 

' The books sent to him were the works of Philistus, many of the tragedies of 
Euripides, Sophocles, and .^jschylus, and the dithyrambs of Telestes and 
Philoxenus (Plutarch, ubi iupra), 

* Plutarch, Vita Alex. c. 7; Aulus Gellius, N. A, XX. 5. 

* Plutarch, De Vitd et Fort. Alexandri, p. 329. 

* Plutai-ch, Vifa AUjt. c. 8: Soicet 5^ /Aot koX rh (pCKkarptlv 'k\t^6»^pt^ rpwr- 
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sometimes practised for the benefit of his friends ; and it seems 
that Alexander had a decided predilection for natural history 
in general. 

Aristotle made use of his influence with Philip to induce 
him to rebuild his native city of Stageinis^ and to restore it to 
more than its former splendour. Plutarch says that he built 
a temple to the Nymphs, which served for a Lyceum.* Aris- 
totle drew np a constitution for the resuscitated community^^ 
and occasionally retired thither from Pella. There were some 
walks and seats at Stageirus called after Aristotle, and in after- 
times the inhabitants celebrated an annual festival called the 
Aristotelian 

It is not probable that the tuition of Alexander lasted more 
than two or three years. When about sixteen the young prince 
had sovereign power at conrt during the absence of Philip. He 
fonght at Chaeroneia in 338 B.C., and afterwards engaged in 
state intrigues till his father's death in 336 B.C., so that the 
connexion between the tutor and pupil could not have been 
nninterrupted after the latter had attained his sixteenth year. 
Callisthenes, who accompanied Alexander to Asia, Marsyas, the 
brother of Antigonus, afterwards king of Lyda and Pamphylia, 
and TheophrastuB^ Aristotle's successor at Athens, were either 
fellow-pupils of Alexander, or at least received some instruction 
firom Aristotle at this time.'* 

Fifth Period, — ^When Alexander crossed the Hellespont, in 
B.C. 334, Aristotle returned to Athens. We are told that the 
Athenians invited him on the death of Spensippus, and as his 
friend Xenocrates was established at the Academy, Aristotle 
opened his school in a gymnasium called the Lyceum, from the 
neighbouring temple and grove of Apollo Lyceus; and here 
he used to deliver his lessons, not sitting down, but walking to 
and fro ;^ and firom these lounges or saunters (xrc/ocVaroi), his 
scholars were called the peripatetics, or saunterers.' Aulus 



TplylfoaOtu fioKXw Mpiov 'ApunoriXrir 06 yhp lUtfW r^v $€<aplap iiydinjfffy dXXd xal 
yoawfftM i^dei rwt ^Oii, jr.r.X. 

1 Vita Alex. c. 7. ■ Plut. adv, Colot. ad Jin. 

' Pseudo-Ammonius and Vita Latina. 

* SuidM, 8.y. Ma/KTi/as ; Diog. Vita Theophfxut% 39. 

* Gioero, Aeadem. Post. I. 4. 

^ Diogenes (V. p. 301 C, CaaauboD), says that Aristotle got into the practice of 
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Glellius gives us some interesting particulars respecting the orga- 
nization of this school. There were two classes of pupils. The 
morning lounge {iwdivoq irepiiraTog) was designed only for the 
higher and more advanced students, and at the evening saunter 
(SccXii^oc TTc/oiVaroc) he used to give a more popular lecture for 
the benefit of those who had not passed through the preparatory 
discipline. The former of these were called acroamatic dis« 
courses, and comprised theological, physical, and dialectical in- 
vestigations ; the latter were termed the exoteric discourses, and 
comprehended rhetoric, sophistic disputations, and politics.^ We 
do not know whether his lectures were formal, or merely con- 
versational ; but we may infer that he did not adopt the cate- 
chetical method to any great extent. To keep up a friendly 
and instructive intercourse with his hearers, Aristotle had 
periodical entertainments after the manner of Xenocrates, and 
at these banquets of the wise there were rules for decency of 
dress and decorum of manner which contrasted favourably with 
the noisy vulgarity of the usual Greek symposium.' He also 
imitated Xenocrates in the institution of scholastic disputations 
under the presidency of a moderator, who held office for ten 
days.' This practice formed the basis of the teaching and 
examination in the universities of Europe during the middle 
ages, and it is not yet extinct at Cambridge. 

It was during this second residence at Athens that Aristotle 
composed most of his extant works. And his situation during 
the greater part of the time must have been very enviable. We 
are told by Athenseus that Alexander placed at his disposal, prin- 
cipally with a view to his collections in natural history, a sum of 
no less than 800 talents, about £200,000 of our money ;* Pliny 
informs us that some thousands of men were employed by 
Alexander to piXKJure specimens for his museum, and the ma- 
terials for his great work, and that Aristotle wrote fifty volumes 

teaching ^hile tftking his exercige, from his habit of walking about with Alexander 
during his convalescence after some illness, dri ix phcov irepiTarovm-i 'AXe^dySpifi 
ffVfiTafHiUv dieX^ero drro. 
^ AuluB GelUns {Noctes Attieas, XX. 5), is our only authority for this statement. 

* AthensBus, p. 186. 

' Diog. Laert. V. 4, p. 30a C : iv rff <rxoX^ POfAoOereiv fufiodficyov ScvoKpdrrjf, 
&rr€ Korh. S^xa iffxipas Apxwra iroietv. 

* IX. p. 398 E. 
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on the subject/ That these inquiries in natural history had 
commenced at an earlier period is indicated by Elian's state- 
ment' that Philip had supplied Aristotle with money for the 
prosecution of these researches. But these happy days of sun- 
shine and tranquillity were destined to be speedily overcast. On 
the one hand it is clear that some estrangement of Alexander 
from Aristotle took place towards the end of the philosopher's 
stay at Athens ;' and on the other hand, his residence in this 
city was suddenly terminated by the threat of a prosecution for 
impiety^ which might have produced a second edition of the 
death of Socrates. The misunderstanding with Alexander 
seems to have been connected with the downfall of his pupil 
and relative Callisthenes, who had accompanied the king to 
Asia. This Callisthenes, who was a rhetorician of considerable 
ability, but sadly deficient in common sense/ had opposed him- 
self to Anaxarchus, and the other flatterers who followed in the 
train of the Macedonian conqueror, and gave expression to his 
opinions with an unreserved and offensive bluntuess, which was, 
under the circumstances, eminently imprudent.* He also 
allowed himself to talk very foolishly to Alexander's pages^ 
which led to his implication in their conspiracy against the 
king.' According to some he was put to death by Alexander's 
express orders.' Others say that he was abandoned to his 
enemies, in whose hands he perished by violence or neglect.^ 
Now it seems that for some reason Alexander connected Aris- 
totle with the unjustifiable language of his kinsman ; perhaps 
because Callisthenes had hinted to Philotas, one of the pages, 
that Athens would furnish a safe refuge to tyrannicides ;^ perhaps 
Alexander's mind had been poisoned by Olympias^ who was vio- 
lently opposed to Aristotle's friend Antipater. Plutarch men- 
tions a letter fix>m Alexander to Antipater, in which he alludes 



» ffiit. Nat, VIII. 17. « Var. Hist, IV. 19. 

' The words of Aristotle in the Nieom. Eth. VIII. 7, where he speaks of too 
{preat inequality as a bar to friendship, have been supposed to refer to the interrup- 
tion of his friendly relations with Alexander. 

^ Aristotle is reported to have said of him : &ri KoKKicBir^ \hyi^ fUv l^y Bvwarbs 
Kcd fi4yas, vow d'o^K etx^- (Hermippus apud Plut. vit, Alex. c. 54.) 

• Plutarch, c. 53. • Arrian, IV. 13, 14. 
7 Curtius, VIII. 8, § ai. • Plutarch, c. 55. 

• Idem, ibid. 
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to the conspiracy of the pages^ and states that they had been 
stoned by the Macedonians, but that he intended to punish the 
Sophist, and those who had sent him out, and those in the cities 
who had harboured conspirators against him.^ The same bio- 
grapher tells us, on the authority of Chares, that Alexander in- 
tended to have Callisthenes re-tried in the presence of Aristotle. 
Be this as it may, Alexander took no steps against Aristotle, 
and the story that the philosopher availed himself of the fact 
that one of Antipater's sons was Alexander's cup-bearer, to 
poison him with the water of the Styx, is a silly fiction.' On 
the contrary, it is obvious that the death of Alexander rendered 
Aristotle^s position at Athens less secure, and exposed him to 
risk of religious persecution. Euryinedon, the hierophant, aided 
by Demophilus, indicted him for blasphemy, on the pretext that he 
had paid divine honours to Hermias, and his own wife Pythias.' 
The charge was contemptible in itself, but Aristotle knew that 
the Macedonian party at Athens had lost the power to protect 
him, and that it would be easy enough to induce the Athenians 
to treat him as they had treated Socrates. ' Let us not give 
them,^ he said, ' a second opportunity of committing sacrilege 
against philosophy.' Accordingly, he retired betimes with all 
his property, not forgetting his batterie de cuisine^ to Chalcis in 
Enboea, the native place of his maternal ancestors, where, no 
doubt, he had some personal friends. In his absence the 
Athenians rescinded a decree which had been made in his 
honour, and added the insulting imputation that he had acted 
as a Macedonian spy.' This derogatory treatment he received 
in a spirit worthy of a great philosopher. ^ My mind is so 
constituted,' he said, ' that I neither care very much about these 
things, nor on the other hand do I altogether disr^ard them.'^ 



* Idem, ibid. : ol fih xeudef inrh rCtv MaiceS^iwi' KareKc^cOiia^av' rhv hk <rwt>un^v 
iyi) KoKdffta koX roin iKwifi^currat a^6p koI rods incodexofUpovs reus xdXefft ro^s ifAol 

* Diodonis, XIX. ii. Plutarch, viz supra, 

» PhavoriDUB apud IHog. 5, p. 303 C. -filian, Var, Hist. III. 36. Aristocles 
apud Euseb. Prosp. Ev, XY. 2. Origen c Cdaum I. p. 51. 

^ It is said that he took no less than 75 copper saucepans to Chalcis (Aristocles 
apud Eiisebium, ubi supra). ° Aristocles, u.s. 

.Lilian, Var, Hist. XIX. i : oCfrus (x^ ^' M'l^c M^ ff^dpa /UXetv inrkp airrQv 
/ii/(T€ firibip fiiXew. 
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It was in B.C. 323 that Aristotle retired to Euboea, and he lived 
there only a few months^ for he died of some illness^ probably 
a disease of the intestines/ in . the following year, shortly after 
his great contemporary Demosthenes^ also an exile from Athens^ 
was obliged to save himself from a worse fate by taking poison 
at Calauria. It is scarcely worth while to notice the absurd 
stories that Aristotle also committed suicide by drinking hemlock^ 
or by throwing himself into the Euripus, because he could not 
discover the cause of the seven tides there. By his wife Pythias 
he left behind him a daughter named after her mother^ who 
married (i.) Nicanor, son of Proxenus, and adopted son of 
Aristotle; (2.) Procles^ a lineal descendant of the Spartan 
king Demaratus^ by whom she had two sons^ Procles and De- 
maratus^ both scholars of Theophrastus ; (3.) Metrodorus^ a 
physician, by whom she had a son called Aristotle. Aristotle 
also left an infant son called Nicomachus^ by his concubine 
Herpyllis ; he became a scholar of Theophrastus^ and died in 
battle at an early age. 

An abstract of Aristotle's will^ or a codicil to it^ is preserved 
by Dic^enes. It is a very interesting document. It makes no 
mention of his literary property and his valuable library, which 
Strabo tells us' were left to Theophrastus. Antipater, Theo- 
phrastus, and four others are designated as provisionary execu- 
tors, until Nicanor's return to take possession. 

Aristotle's person is described by Timotheus.' He had some 
bodily defects or deformities, and made the most of himself by 
a diligent attention to his dress. In fiict, he was no Cynic. 
In his private character he was extremely amiable and exemplary. 
His worth as a philosopher will be best exhibited if we take a 
general survey of his writings. 

§ 2. In looking at a mere catalogue of the works of Aristotle, 
we must be struck at once with the vast range of his knowledge. 
He aimed at nothing less than the completion of a general 



1 Gensorinus {De die natali, c. 14) speaks of his * natuialem stomachi infirmita- 
tem crebrasqae morbidi corporis offensiones ' as of long duration. 

" XIII. p. 134. 

' rcpl pUav apud Diog. V . p. 300 B. ' He had a lisping atteranoey thin legs, 
little eyes, but wore a handsome dress, and rings, and shaved carefully.' 

I 
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encyclopeedia of philosophy.^ He had divided the collective ac- 
quirements of his age into their several branches^ and had formed 
his own opinion on every one of them. In all this mass of 
learning his originality is as remarkable as his powers of re- 
search. He was^ in fact^ the author of the first scientific 
cultivation of each science^ and he digested all the materials 
that he found so as to reproduce them in a manner peculiar to 
himself. There was hardly any quality distinguishing a philo- 
sopher as such^ which he did not possess in an eminent degree. 
We cannot indeed compare him with Bacon and the experi^ 
mental philosophers of modern Europe; and any such com- 
parison would be quite unfair. But he was undoubtedly a 
great observer^ and in this respect he stands in favourable con- 
trast to all who preceded him^ not excepting Plato. Above all^ 
we must be struck with the great sobriety of his speculations^ a 
sobriety which is found in none of the elder schools^ and is set 
at nought by the poetical genius of the great founder of the 
Academy. This indeed is so marked a feature in Aristotle, 
that some have reckoned it among his defects, and have at- 
tributed to it the dryness of his style^ and the jejuneness of his 
expositions. 

The interest which, from an early period, attached itself 
to the works of Aristotle, led to the adoption of a very strange 
story about their preservation. They are said to have been 
buried under ground, and not brought to light for some 200 
years after the writer's death. This story rests mainly on a 
passage in Strabo,* which Plutarch partly confirms,' though 
perhaps only on the authority of Strabo himself. This geo- 
grapher tells us that Aristotle's vrorks were sold by the de- 
scendants of Neleus of Scepsis, who had got them firom Theo- 

^ It muBt be remarked that, though Aristotle has attempted the thing, the 
barbarous name enq/clopcedia is not due to him. The iyKJ^kXiot xaidefo, or orbis 
dadrina (Quintil. Inst. Or. I. 10, § loi), corresponding generaDy to the seven 
liberal arts of the middle ages, was first described in these terms by the later Greek 
writers. Aristotle uses iyK^Kkws in the sense of * trivial, vulgar, common-place, 
routine, ordinary' (see Pol. I. 7, § a. Meteor, I. x). The idea that Aristotle wrote 
a treatise ' on the elements of general knowledge' (irepi t^ iyicvKkiov roiae/af) 
seems to be a mere inference of Diogenes and the commentators from such passages 
as Eih, Nic. I. 5. § 6 : Uaptas yhp koX iv tw lyKVKXlois etprireu T€pl a^Qy, where 
the reference is to the \6yoi i^farepiKoL. 

« XIII. p. 1^4. » VUa SuUa, c. 26. 
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phrastus, to one Apellicon of Teos, a book collector, after they 
had been lying for many years in a cellar under ground ; that 
immediately after the death of Apellicon, Sulla, having taken 
Athens, got possession of Apellicon's library, and sent it to 
Borne, where Aristotle's books fell into the hands of Tyrannio 
the grammarian, who undertook an edition of them. Plutarch, 
who repeats the principal part of this story, adds that Andro- 
nicus the Bhodian published tables of the contents of Aris- 
totle's works {irimKeg) from the edition of Tyrannio. This is 
the whole authority for the story, which is completely over- 
thrown both by direct testimony, and by valid inferences. In the 
first place, we have the statement of Athenseus, a learned and 
diligent collector, who, as an Egyptian Greek, was well ac- 
quainted with Alexandrian bibliography, and who says^ that 
Ptolemy Philadelphus bought the whole of the works of Aris- 
totle from Neleus, who had preserved them, and carried them 
away to his beautiful Alexandria. This statement is con- 
firmed by the fact that Aristotle was included in the canon of 
classical writers. Then, again, the Scholia on Aristotle, which 
were compiled out of a variety of works of the Alexandrian 
school, often refer to the works of Aristotle, coupled with the 
name of an Alexandrian writer ; and this amounts almost to a 
direct proof that Aristotle's works were known at Alexandria. 
Then, again, the encydopsedic form of Aristotle's writings 
shows that they would be published altogether, if published at 
all. Then, again, the polemics of Xenocrates, who defended 
Plato's doctrine of ideas against Aristotle, and of Chrysippus, 
who attacked many of Aristotle's doctrines, show that Aristotle's 
works must have been extant and available. Lastly, Cicero 
makes such frequent mention of Aristotle, and so directly 
refers to the degeneracy of the later Peripatetics,' that he 
could not have failed to allude to the recent appearance of 

^ Atben. I. p. 3 D. After mentioning a number of book oollectors, including 
Aristotle, he adds : koI rhv rd ro6rfav 5iaT7fpij<rarra pifiXLa 'Srjkia' Tap* ovrdyra 
Tpidfieros 6 if/xciaTbt pcuri\€^ Urokepuiios, ^c\ddeX0o$ d^ MkXriy, furit rwv 
*A.$'ffime«» KoX tQv 6,rb TWow eis r^r koX^v *A\e^difdp€uw fxen^aye. 

' De Finibus, V. 5, 12, 13: 'teneamus Aristotelem et ejus filium Nicomachum. 
Theophrastum taroen adhibeamus ad pleraque. Simus igitur contenti bis ; nam- 
que horum posted, meliores illi quidem quam reliquarum philosophi disciplinarum, 
»ed ita degenercmt, ut ipsi ex se nati esse videantur.' 

I % 
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Aristotle's works, if the want of this source of information had 
been the true explanation of the fact, that the successors of 
Theophrastus exhibited no family likeness to the founder of 
the school. Still there must have been some grounds for 
the story which finds a place in the pages of such an accurate 
writer as Strabo ; and we may conclude with safety, that 
Apellicon of Teos really became possessed of an autograph of 
Aristotle's works, and that the later Peripatetics knew but little 
of the works of their master, not because they were in a cellar 
at Scepsis, but because they were more common at Alexandria 
than at Athens, and because they were considered too abstruse 
and too voluminous for general use. 

In speaking of the arrangement of Aristotle's works as they 
have come down to us, we are first led to the well known distinc- 
tion of the esoteric and exoteric writings, by which we generally 
understand the more scientific and recondite, as opposed to the 
more popular and superficial treatises. It was in reference to 
this division of Aristotle's works that Lucian, in his auction of 
lives, puts the philosopher up for sale as ' a double man," 
and Cicero often refers* to the exoteric works of Aristotle. 
There is no use of the word esoteric in the writings of Aris- 
totle himself, and when be employs the word exoteric, he 
does not refer to a special class of his writings, but to a dis- 
cussion which is extrinsic and foreign to the subject before him, 
so that the phrase, ' this has been treated of in the exoteric 
discourses,' merely means * this has been discussed elsewhere." 
It is true that in the Eudemian Ethics, which were drawn up 
by his pupil Eudemus, the epithet exoteric is opposed to the 
definition, * according to philosophy,' i.e. ' scientific.'* And there 
can be little doubt that, after the time of Andronicus of Rhodes, 



^ VUartan AucHo, c. 26 : EnUor. roTos 84 ris irrl ; Mere. /Urpios, ixieuHis, 
iLpfiMwt T(ff pUfif rb ii fUyurrw 8iv\o0s. BnUor. r&s \iy€ts ; Mere. dXXos /Up 6 
iKToad&f ^ou^/tcFOS, dXXot M h (hrroadcv elyai Sojcei* &ffT€ ^ rplTg airrbv fiifunpro rbv 
fjth i<r<aT€piK6Vf rby 8i i^tarepiKhv icoXeiv. 

« De Finibus, V. 5, § la. ad AU. TV. 16, % 1. et alibi. 

• Eth. Nio. L T3, § 9. Met. M. p. 1076 » 28 : Tcep^Wrrrat yiip tA toXXA koX 
inrb tQp i^wrepucQi' \6ywy. 

* Eth. Eudem. I. 8, § 4 : hriffKerrai W voXKoii wepl airQp rp&iroit icoi iv roTf 
i^tpucois X670if Kal iv Tois xard 0tXo0-o^^. 
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the works of Aristotle were technically distinguished into the 
acroamatic, or autoprosopic writings, which were systematic 
treatises, addressed to duly prepared hearers, and delivered in 
the writer's own person, and the exoteric, or dialofficcU, which 
were occasional and desultory essays, in the form of dialogues. 
This division does not apply to the works as we now have 
them, for they are all in the writer's proper person, and all 
more or less scientific and methodical. We have only one 
original specimen of the Aristotelian dialogue, in a quotation 
of about thirty lines, preserved by Plutarch.^ Cicero has given 
us translations of two other fragments.' We can see that in 
these light popular essays Aristotle adopted a style more like 
that of the Scolium on Virtue than that of the Nicomachean 
treatise on the same subject, and justified the expression of 
Cicero, who speaks of his ' pouring forth a golden stream of 
language.^' In seeking a proper arrangement of the acroamaiic 
works which have come down to us entire, we may either 
adopt the classification of Ammonius or Simplicius, or make 
one for ourselves. These commentators, who agree in the 
main, the latter having been a pupil of the former, adopt a 
primary division of Aristotle's works into 'the particular* 
{ra fiepiKojj 'the general' {ra KaOoXov), and 'the mixed' (ra 
fiitra or ra fura^v) ; the first being confined to the Epistles, the 
third to the Natural History, and the second including most of 
the extant writings. In this second class, the hypomnematic 
works, or draughts and notes of books, which Cicero calls com- 
mentarii* are distinguished from the syrUaffmatic, or com- 
plete and formal treatises; and these latter, again, are dis- 
criminated as exoteric or dialogues, and acroamatic, autoprosopic, 
or treatises delivered prqprid persond ; then these latter, again, 
are theoretical, practical, and organical, i,e. referring to language 
as an instrument of thought. The theoretical are, physiological, 
mathematical, and theological. The practical include the trea- 
tises on ethics, politics, and economics. The organical com- 



^ ConsolaHo ad ApoUon, p. 115 B ; c£ vita Dkmis, o. 23. 

3 J>€ Naturd Deorum, IL 37. Ve Qficiii, II. 16, 

' Aecui. Prior. II. 38 : ' veniet flumen oratioDiB ftureum fundens Aristotelea.' 

* Cic. De Fin, V. 5. 
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prise the logical, rhetorical, and critical treatises.^ It seems 
to US that the order most convenient, in a general review of this 
great and diversified contribution to Greek literature, will be 
one analogous to that which we have adopted in discussing the 
works of Plato. We shall first consider Aristotle^s treatises on 
the history of philosophy, and the books in which he directly 
exhibits his own views of metaphysics and psychology. This 
includes what he calls theologia, and ' the first philosophy/ We 
then pass on to the logic, which he substituted for the dialectics 
of the Socratic School, and the rhetorical and critical discussions, 
which he considered as correlative to it. In the next place, as 
in Plato's system, we shall consider his ethical and political 
writings. Then will follow his speculations in natural history 
and general physics; and the miscellaneous works may be 
considered in ttie light of an appendix. 

§ 3. The title of Metaphysics {fitra ra tj^vaiKa) was con- 
ferred, long after Aristotle's time, on a collection of treatises 
more or less connected, in which the philosopher had given a 
sketch of the views of his predecessors, and expounded his own, 
on some of the primary subjects of general speculation. The 
name denoted merely the place ' after the physical treatises,' 



^ The following is the armngeraent of Simplidiis (Stahr, AruMdia, II. p. 260) :- 
I. rikfitpiKd, II. rdifiiffa, 

(Ab the treatise on Mooarchy.) (Ab the Natural Histoiy.) 

III. r& KaOSkov, 



I. inrofunifMTiKd. 

I 

a. fiopo€i9^. b, TOiKCKa, 



a. trvPTayfJMTucd, 

\ 

a. aiToirp6<r<aTa. b, dtoXoyurd. 



a. 0€(apriTiKd. 

d. 0€oKayucd, 
fi\ i^wnoXoyiKd. 

y. fUtOlJfMTlKd. 



I 
p. TpatcTucd, 

d. ijeiKd, 

p\ olKWOfUKd, 

7'. ToXcrocd. 



7. 6pyayucd. 

d. T€pl rrfs dToSeurrtic^f 

/teOdbou, (Analyt. 

PoBt.) 
/y . T€pl tQp rpb T^i dro- 

d€iKTun}t fJi€$6dov. 

(Analjt. pr. In- 

terpr. Cat^risB.) 
7'. Tcpi tQv T^y dir6- 

6eiitP inroduofjUviav. 

n'opica. Sophist. 

£lench. Bhet.) 
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assigned to this book in certain arrangements of the philosopher's 
works/ but has beoome a general designation for formal treatises 
on the subject of mental philosophy^ and for that branch of 
study itself. If Aristotle had given a name to all these treatises 
he would perhaps have included them under the general head 
of ' wisdom/ (cro^ia)^ by which he meant * the theory of the 
first elements and causes of things^ including the good and the 
motives of action / * and this would be our definition of the 
modem term Metaphysics, namely^ the ' investigation of the 
causes and principles of things, as far as reason can penetrate 
and arrange them/ ' Considered as the first and highest of all 
branches of speculation^ Aristotle would term this ' the first or 
mother science/ (17 wputrti <ro^ea, ^iKoao^ia, iwKrrfifAri), and with 
reference to its supremacy he would identify it with theology, 
{h OcoXoyiJc//)/ though perhaps^ in the order of study^ he would 
place it^ like his commentators^ after the contemplation of visible 
nature.* That there is no inconsistency in thus viewing the 
question firom two sides, he has folly explained in a remarkable 
passage. He says :' ' If there is no existence distinct firom the 
concrete realities of nature^ physics must be the first science. 
But if there is an immutable existence^ it must take precedence 
of the former^ and its science must be the first, and because it 
is the first it must also be the universal science. And it must 
pertain to this philosophy to contemplate existence as such, 
both in its proper definition and in its essential attributes.' 
Accordingly, what we call the Metaphysics of Aristotle includes 
what Plato meant by his Dialectic and the theory of ideas to 
which it led. Aristotle, however, used Dialectic in a much 
narrower sense than Plato. In one passage, he says that ' dia- 
lectic is merely tentative, where philosophy is cognizant, and 



^ EflpeoiaUy in that of Andronicus the Bhodian. See Michelet, Examen Cri- 
tique de VOu,vrage d^Arittote intituU Metaphytique. Paris, 1836, p. to. 

■ Met, L 2, p. 98a, b 9 : Set 7A/) rw^rrfP {<ro^laF) r&v Tptirrtay dpx^^ «ai alrtQp 
cZnit deiapfiTucfpf koX yiip rdyaO^ jcal t6 o5 &cira iif rw tUrUtw iffrLp, 

* Butlers Lectures <m Andewt PkUoiophy, L p. 74. 

* Met. XI. 5, p. 1061, b 5. 

' He gives the three speculative sciences in this order : Mathematiea, Pkysia, 
Theology (Met, VI. i, p. 1026, a 19) : ^are rpets &f cTev ^Xoawpiai BewpriTtKtU, 
fiadrj/jMTucif, <fHfffuHfy deoXoyuc/i, 

* Met. V. I, p. 1026 a 29. 
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sophistic merely assumes an appearance while it abandons the 
reality/' In another he defines the dialecticians as merely 
' those who syllogistically develope the contradictions implied in 
popular notions^' and even makes dialectic one of the four 
methods of conversational discussion, (to Sia\iyi<rOai).^ The 
metaphysical speculationsof Aristotle reduce themselves in a great 
measure to a refined system of scientific terminology. Indeed, one 
of the fourteen books in our collection is confined to definitions, 
and may be even considered as a special tract on the subject.' 
In discussing the theories of others, he tests them by their 
views respecting the four principles of things, namely the formal, 
the material, the efficient, and the fitml. The four causes are 
thus described :* ' One of these causes we call the substance, 
{ouaia), and the what-it-was-to-be (ro r/ vu uvai), for the where- 
fore (ro Sea ri) is the last point in the definition, though it is 
really the cause and the first principle, because it is necessarily 
antecedent;' the second cause we call the material (vXri), and 
the subject {vTroKHfiEvou) ; the third, we call that whence is the 
beginning of the movement ; the fourth, the opposite of this, 
namely, the motive (ro ov tvtKa) and the good, — for this is the 
end of all generation and change.' We thus see that the formal 
or ideal cause is the ' definition real,' which forms the basis of 
Plato's theory of ideas. And the phrase ' the what-it-was-to-be,' 
which Aristotle invented to describe the abstract or general 
term, which was antecedent to any particular or concrete exis- 

^ Met, IV. 3, p. 1004, b IS ' ^^ ^ "h ^aX&cTucii rttpoffriKii repl &p ii ^"Koco^la 
yinapiffTiicfi, ^ W ffotpurriK^ ^atyofUrtf, otffa 8* oO, 
> Sophia, Elench, a. 

* Aristotle seems to refer to Met, IV, [V.] under the title of rd repl rod Toffax^f 
X^erot, cf. Met, V. [VI.] 4, 1028, a 4 ; VI. [VIL] i, loaS, a 10; IX. [X.] i, 
1051, a 15. 

* Met. I. 3, p. 983, a 76, Mr. R. L. Ellis ohsenreslD a note to Bacon, De Aug- 
mentis Seientiarum, lib. III. cap. IV. p. 550 : ' These four kinds of causes may be 
divided into two classes, extrinsic and intrinsic, the fjl^ent and final belonging to 
the first class, the maUriaL and formal to the second. It is obvious that these dis- 
tinctions involve the postulate of what has been called the theory of physical influ- 
ence, that is, that one substance really acts on another, and must at least be modi- 
fied, if we adopt any such theory on this subject as that of Leibnitz or of Herbart. ' 

' 1. 38 : iardyerai. yhp rh dcd rl els t6p \6yop iffxarop, atrtov di Kal dpx^ rb 5tA W 
vp&rw. Here it is obvious that iffxurw is a secondary predicate and must be con- 
strued with wdyerai^ and that rpwrof is to be similarly taken with t6 5t& ri, * the 
wherefore^ as being the first, is the cause and the first principle.' 
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teuce, merely indicates the irpi^rri ovtrla or abstraction which 
belongs to all things capable of definition.* By the use of the 
past tease in this phrase^ Aristotle indicates that the formal 
cause has only an inferential existence/ whereas by the phrase 
' the what-it-is ' (to ti bctti), he implies not only the formal 
cause or abstract idea^ but all the particulars of the definition^ 
all, in fact^ that is included in the category at entity or quiddity.* 
It is also a special part of Aristotle's business in these specula- 
tionsy to establish the distinction between the virtual or potential 
and the acttml state of things. The eighth book of the Meta^ 
physics is mainly occupied with this discussion. A thing exists 
potentially or virtually {Swa^n), when it may be made to exist 
actually (ivspyelig). Thus the statue is virtually in the wood 
before it is actually a representation of Hermes or any other 
god/ From this opposition of the virtual to the actual, com- 
bined with the view which Aristotle takes of the formal cause^ 
we get his celebrated term Entelechy (circXc^^cia) or complete- 
ness, which is, to a certain extent, synonymous with substance 
{ovala), distinguished from actuality {ivipyeia), and opposed to 
matter (5Xi?). The formal cause is an entelechy, the definition 
of that which exists potentially is an entelechy, and the soul is 
the primary entelechy of a natural body virtually alive.* 

The proper arrangement and mutual relations of the books 
called the Metaphysics of Aristotle have formed the subject of 
much discussion among scholars. The following conclusions, 
adopted by the latest editor, seem, on the whole, to be quite 



* Ma, VI. [VII.] 4, p. 1030 a 6 : TbrLliif ehat i<rrtp 6a(ap 6 \6yos iffrlp dpurfids, 
1030 b 4: iKCLvo Hk (fxufepbv 5ri 6 r/x^rct^f xal drXwr dpi^-fibs xal t6 tL ^v 
etvai Tuy o6<riutf iirrly. 

« See New Oratyhu, §§ 192, 343, 344. 

* Met. VI. [VII.] 10, p. 1035 * * : oiMrla 1} re wXiy, kcU rb etios, xal rb ix ro^iav, 

* Met, VIII. [IX.] 6, p. 1048 a 30. See Neio Cratylus, § 341. 

^ See the passages quoted in the New OrcUylua, §§ 337 — 344, Perhaps the word 
< completeness* is the only single tenn which can be accepted as an equivalent for 
ivTe\^€M, If we were not restricted to'^a single term, we might call it ' an orgv 
nizing force.' Mr. Maurice says (ilncien^P^iZ<Mop%, p. 191): * efdo; expresses the 
substance of each thing viewed in repose — its form or constitution ; iv^pyeiOt its 
substance considered as active and generative ; iyreX^cta seems to be the synthesis 
or harmony of these two ideas. The ejfectio of Cicero therefore represents the most 
important side of it, but not the whole.' We fear that this explanation will not be 
very intelligible to an ordinary reader. 
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satisfactory.' The fourteen books of the Metaphysics are gene- 
rally distingidshed by the first thirteen letters of the Greek 
alphabet ; the first and second, however, being designated as "^A 
fuiCov and a iXarrov,^ Now it appears that Books A, B, T, E, 
Z, H, O^ exhibit a continuous and connected development of one 
and the same ailment. Book A treats of ' wisdom' (<ro^ca), 
and of the principles which it involves^ and criticizes the systems 
of the philosophers who preceded Aristotle. Book B discusses 
seventeen problems in ontology. Book T treats of the unity 
of science. Book E investigates substance or entity. Books 
X, H, and Q, are occupied with concrete reality, the substantial 
form, the universal actuality and virtuality. The subject of 
Books B, r, E, is briefly sketched in Book K, chapters i — 8. 
The same discussion is also the subject of Books I, M, and N^ 
which treat of unity, ideas, and numbers. Book A, which 
treats of Qod or ' the good,' does not belong to the general 
question of the primary philosophy, but contains a special trea- 
tise. Book A is a genuine tract of Aristotle, but does not 
belong to the metaphysical works. It is inserted among these 
books^ and immediately before Book E^ which refers to the 
discussion irtpi rtov iro<FayJljg XByo/MvwVf because it seemed to 
be a convenient appendix or supfdement to them. It is by no 



^ AriitoidiB Metaphytica reeognovU et enarravU HermannuB Bonitz. Bonn. 
1848. The views maintained by Bonitz are, in the main, the same as those put 
forth by Brandis. 

' The following table will show the different arrangements of the Mdaphynca, and 
the different modes of citing the books; see Blakesle/s Life of ArUtotle, p. 156. 

Diogenes LaSrtiiiB. 
irepl ApxS^ d, 
repl iirimifJLwy d, 
repl dpx^t' /3'. 
wept iTumf/Jt&¥ /3'. 
repl Twv Tcwaxws \€yofUviav. 

T€pl el^p Kod yepQif, 

repl Ckijs. ) not mentioned 

irepl ivepyelas. ) by Diogenes. 
, ^ ixXoy^ tQv ivcLvrLbfif. 

T€pl irian/ffiris. 

irepl 4f^\offO(f>las d. 
. vepl ^iKo<ro4>las p' . 

vepl ^iKo<Fo4>las 7'. 
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means certain that Book a was written by Aristotle^ and some 
have attribnted it to his scholar Fasicles the Bhodian ; at any 
rate it is out of its place in this collection, and is merely a brief 
essay on truth. The latter half of Book K, chapters 9 — 1», 
is an extract carelessly made by some later writer from Aris- 
totle^s Physica AusculteUio. On the whole, then, it may be 
said, that we have seven continuous books, interpolated with a 
tract probably written by some scholar of Aristotle, and with 
a book of definitions by Aristotle himself; that these are 
followed by a book (I,) connected, but not immediately, with 
them, by a recapitulation (K, i — 8) of the three which follow 
the first (B, F, E,) by a careless extract firom the physical 
works (K, 9 — la), by a special treatise on theology (A,) and 
by two books, (M, N,) whose place in the first seven cannot be 
accurately determined.^ 

Aristotle's mental philosophy, in connexion with his physical 
science, forms the subject of a special treatise concerning the 
soul {jrepi ^fnt-j^riQ) in three books.' In this work, as in his Metti' 
phy8ic8y the philosopher begins with a criticism on the systems 
of his predecessors, which occupies the greater part of the first 
book. In the second book he enters on the distinction between 
soul aud body, and all the principal questions connected with 
the theory of sensation. And here we are at once brought 
back to the phraseology on which he dwells so much in the 
metaphysical books. A body, firom its conformation, has a 
potentiality or virtuality of exiBtence.' Its entelechy or com- 
pleteness is the soul. But even when animated by the soul, 
and so, completely alive, it may have a dormant instead of an 
operating activity, it may have entelechy {ivrtkiyiia) without 
energy (kvipyua), completeness without actuality. The soul 
then is the primary or antecedent completeness of the body, 
which is virtually alive;* it is that which informs the material 



^ Mr. Manrioe has drawn up an able review of the Metaf>hynca in his Ancimi 
PhUoaophyt chapter VI. § 5, pp. 178 — 198. 

' There is a fall analysis of this book in Batler's Lectura on AncieaU Philosophy, 
II. pp. 370 foil. 

' All sabstance consists of matter and form, and the matter is a dCvafus or 
capacity, but the form is an entelechy or completeness {De Animd, II. i, 2). 

* did yj^vxA icmv lvT€\ix^M ^ rptJ^rj ffibfuiros <pwTucoO Svpdftei l^ta^p fxmn-os, 
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(vXri)\ and makes the actuality of life inevitable, whenever there 
is the corresponding exertion. If the eye were an animal, the 
faculty of vision would be its soul, its entekchy, or completeness, 
and this would not be less real and complete if the eyelid were 
closed over it, though in that case it would not actually see. 
Without its enielechy, the eye could not be truly called by this 
name, but only homonymously so.^ The soul, then, is some- 
thing necessarily pertaining to the body, and ' each soul is in 
its own proper body ; for such is the nature of things, that the 
entelechy or completeness of each thing is in that particular 
thing which virtually exists;^' and thus the form (ciSoc) is 
always necessarily inherent in its own proper matter (vXii). 
These definitions at once connect themselves with Aristotle's 
views respecting the gradations of organic beings, and his 
subdivisions of die human soul into the vegetable, the rational, 
and the partly rational.' The intellect he regards as both 
passive and active (yov^ iroiriTiKog, vov^ vaOririKo^)* The latter 
makes, the former becomes all things. Taken together, he 
regards it as recipient or susceptible of general impressions or 
forms. But the soul is so connected with the body that it 
cannot act without the aid of the senses, or of that imagination 
which retains the pictures of perception without the materials 
(vXiy). As we are not writing a history of Greek philosophy, 
it is sufficient merely to indicate the tendency of these psycho- 
logical speculations, and to show how diametrically they are 
opposed to that doctrine of the soul's independent existence 
which forms a key to the philosophy of Plato. 

§ 4. From a consideration of the soul and its functions, we 
pass on to language as the instrument of thought. By his labours 
in this field — his organic works, as they are called — Aristotle has 
obtained the foremost place among those who have attempted 
the solution of the problem of logic ; and though in the appli- 

TOiovTO 8^ d A^ j dpyayucSv {De Animd, II. i, § 5) ; and again : e^ bi/i ti Koarbp irl 
vdffiffs ^vxv^ ^61 X^yeuf etrj &jr ivreX^eta ^ Tpiimi Cibfiaros ^vffUcoO dpyayucoO (ibid. 
§6.). 

^ IMd. §9:6/ yd.p fjp 6 d^oKfiM j^^v ^vx^ ^ ^ a^oO ij d^is x. r. X. 

' Ibid. II. 3, § f4i 15 : Ktd did rwro h cdtfuaTi vTdpx<si Kcd ip <rd>/JMTi TowCmfi 
.... ixderov yhp if itrreX^x^ui 4v r<fi ivydfAci inrdpxoyri koX rg olxel^ S\ri T4i>vK€y 
iyylyeffBaL 

" See below, § 6. * I>€ Animd, III. 5. 
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cation of his principles of reasoning to the discovery of truth 
by induction, Aristotle's system was altogether defective, and his 
Organon was necessarily superseded by the Novum Organon of 
Francis Bacon,^ his regulation of the laws of speech is still ad- 
mitted to be sound and valid, and his analytical treatises are 
the basis, at all events, of all that modern science has attempted 
in the same field. We have seen^ how Plato was led to his 
dialectical conclusions by an examination of the opposing 
systems of the Heracleiteans and Eleatics, and that his main 
object was to obtain a criterion of truth and science. Among 
those who admitted that there must be such a criterion, he 
found that some, like Heracleitus and Protagoras, maintained 
that every man was to himself the standard of truth ; others, 
like Parmenides, required a scientific cultivation before any man 
could come to a true judgment. Plato inclined to this class, 
and Aristotle would not accept the famous maxim of Protagoras 
except on the condition that the sense and reason were in a 
perfect and healthy condition.' Still less could Aristotle adopt 
the Heracleitean hypothesis, that all things were in a state of 
perpetual flux or motion, so that nothing could be considered as 
in the same state for two successive moments. If this were so, 
the primary axiom of reasoning — ^the same thing cannot be and 
not be^ — would fail to establish itself, for we might connect con- 
tradictory predicates with the same subject at inappreciable 
intervals of time. Aristotle's logic, then, like Plato's dialectic, 
rested upon a previous examination of the general questions of 
ontology, hypothesis, axioms, and causation. But while Plato 
considered dialectics as including metaphysics or philosophy as 
well as the principles of reasoning, Aristotle, as we have seen. 



^ The Novum OrgcMon had an antagoiuBtic raferenoe to the Organon of Aristotle, 
just as the New AUantU entered into professed rivaky with the Critifu of Plato. 
On Bacon's design in his great philosophical works, the English reader can now 
consnlt the admirable introductions of R. L. Ellis, and J. Spedding. 

* Above, chapter XXXIX. § 7. 

* Met. X. I, p. 105.^ a 35. XI. 6, p. j6Si b 13. 

* Met, in. 3, p. 1005, b. 33 : i.Z^aTov bwrufow rah-hp {nroKafipdpciy etpcu Kal 
fi^ etrcu. AncUyt. Pr. L 40 : 4>d<ns Kal dr60cur(f o6x inrdpxovaip al dm-iKelfieva*. 

dfia T<^ a&r<fi Kard xoprbs ivbs 1j ^diris ff i,T6</>a<ns dXrfOrjt. Analyt. Post. 

I. 2$ : 9td ydp -rifp jrar(£0a<riy ^ dvi^aatt ypiipiftot koI rporipa ^ jcard^ao-cf tSa-rep 
Koi t6 etpoi ToO fi^ etpcu. 
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discussed the primarj philosophy in a separate work^ and 
examined the laws of reasoning by themselves. 

The logical works of Aristotle consist of the following 
treatises : — The Categories, the book on Interpretation, the 
former and latter Analytics, the Topics^ and the Sophistical 
Proofs. These five treatises, together with Porphyry's intro- 
duction to the first of them, are generally called the Organon. 
The Categories are a list of the ten most general forms under 
which separate terms may serve as the subject or predicate of a 
proposition.^ This list seems to be founded chiefly on gram- 
matical considerations ;' and liie categories, according to the 
instances which Aristotle has given of them, are merely a 
syntactical arrangement of certain parts of speech. The first, 
or the category of substance or quiddity, includes nouns sub- 
stantive; the next three, quantity, quality, and relation, are 
different sorts of adjectives ; the 5th and 6th are adverbs of 
place and time ; and the last four are verbs considered as in- 
transitive (7th), perfect passive or the effect of action (8tb), 
active (9th), and passive (loth). Adrastus wished to regard the 
Categories as an introduction to the Topics {ra irpo tw roviKtov), 
and the latter does contain an enumeration of the six categore- 
mata or predicables which are supidementary to the ten 
categories or predicaments ; but Porphyry rejected this appella- 
tion, and it seems better to consider the Categories as the 
treatise on separate terms, which precedes the Interpreta- 
tion or treatise on propositions, and forms a preface to the 
whole body of logical books. This essay on Interpretation is 
a discussion of nouns and verbs considered as the necessary 
parts of an enunciation or sentence. We have seen that this 

^ Ritter says that 'the categories according to Aristotle are the most general 
forms of that which is denoted by the simple word ;' Hegel defines them as 'simple 
essences, nniversal designations' {Bestimmimffen); Biese as brief definite data 
(Angaben), which are to be considered in the investigation of the question ; Quin- 
tilian (II. 6. § 33) says : ' Aristoteles dementa decern constituit circa que versari 
yideatur omnis qusestio.' According to Waits, the last editor of the Organan, 
Karfjyopla in Aristotle means (i) quodeunque prcBdicatur, {2) genera eorum quce 
prcBcUcantvr, (3) ipta preedicandi ratioy (4) propotitio aimplex. Kwrnyopla and 
KarrrY6prifjM are sometimes used as synon3rms ; Simplicius, fol. 36, distinguishes 
them as \^{ts and wpayfia. See also Plotinus, De categ. Ewnead. lY. i. 

' New Cratylwj § 125. Trendelenburg, Qeachichte det^ CaUgorienUhre, Berlin, 
1846, pp. 384 foil. 
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analysis of the sentence was adopted by Plato^ and that ovoima, 
the 'name* or *noun/ was the original designation of the 
snbject^ and prifuiy the ' assertion' or ' verb/ was the original 
designation of the predicate. From the complete sentence he 
passes on, in 'the former Analytics' {Analytica Prior a), to a 
discussion of the syllogism, which implies the combination, by 
means of a middle term, of the three complete sentences, which 
involve the two premisses and their conclusion.^ Here he falls 
back on the first principles of his metaphysical reasoning ; for 
' the principle inyolved in all syllogism is the dictum de omni 
et nuUo, which is identical with the axiom or the principle of 
ccmtradiction/' The former Analytics, then, were well de- 
scribed in their old title, ' On the Syllogism' {wBpl <rvXXoyicf/Aov). 
The latter Analytics are entitled 'On Demonstration' {wtpl 
aTToSci^caic) ; &nd the whole work may be described, in the 
words of an English commentator, as falling into three divisions : 
(A) the generic branch, which treats of reasoning in general, 
whether the result is Opinion or Science; (B) the specific 
branch, which treats of reasoning, the result of which is Science, 
Inductive or Deductive; (C) the specific branch, which treats 
of Dialectical reasoning, the result of which is Opinion. Or, 
as Induction is not sufficiently omfined to scientific reasoning 
by Aristotie, whose topics are lax, and whose observation of 
phenomena was scanty and careless, we may say that the 
Organon may be ' divided into four parts — General Logic, the 
Logic of Deduction, the Logic of Induction, and the Logic of 



^ Arisiotle*8 aooount of indaciion in the Prior Analytic* was criticized bj Dr. 
Whewell in 1850 (Trans, of the Cambr. Phil. Sac. vol. IX part 1), and the text 
and reasoning of the philosopher were defended by Mr. H. A. J. Munro, of Trinity 
College, in a Teiy able paper, which has not, we believe, been published. Mr. 
Mnnro says (p. 9) : 'The object of Aristotle in his Prior Analytica is to give a 
technical exposition of the ^Uogism and its various moods and figures. In the 
concluding chapters of the work he maintains, in order to give his treatise a formal 
oompletenesB, that any kind of proof may be put into the syllogistic form,' and thus 
he ' does not say that induction is a syllogism, but that any proof, and therefore 
inductioii, may be put into a syllogistic form.' 

« The Potterior Analytics of Aristotle, by Bdward Poste, Oxford, 1850, p. 8. 
Mr. Poste adds : ' When Dugald Stewart observes that the whole of' the science of 
syllogism is comprised or implied in the terms of one single axiom, his assertion is 
quite correct, the doctrine of syllogism merely determining, on the authority of the 
axiom itself, under what conditions the axiom is applicable.' 
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Opinion ; the third not sufficiently articulated and disengaged 
from the fourth, and hence the necessity of a Novum Orgamm?^ 
The Topics, which Cicero had studied so carefully that he was 
able to make an epitome of the book from memory in the course 
of a Toyage from Yelia to Rhegium/ is an examination of the 
different dialectical maxims or secondary axioms, from which we 
derive the middle terms of our syllogisms, and so frame the 
demonstrative argument ; and the treatise on Sophistical Proofs 
(irepl <roi^i<rTiKwv iXiyywvY is an analysis of the different forms 
of fallacy, with a view to their detection and confutation. 

The Organofiy as it has come down to us, does not include 
all or nearly all the books which Aristotle wrote on logic. The 
old commentators mention forty books attributed to the philo- 
sopher, many of which they rejected as not genuine/ Diogenes 
Laertius enumerates about twenty logical treatises besides those 
that we have ; he says that there were eight, or, as one manu- 
script has, ten books of the former Analytics.^ The Methodica, 
in eight books, which are quoted in the Rhetoric,^ may have 
been this very collection, and perhaps the same work is referred 
to in the Nicomachean Ethics. 

§ 5. The treatise on Rhetoric which has come down to us 
is apparently one of the latest of Aristotle^s extant writings. 
His earlier work on the subject — the ^waywyri Te')^ywv — was 
rather a history of Rhetorical Literature, than a philosophical 
essay like that which we have, and was written probably during 
his first residence at Athens. Our present book refers to the 
Politics, which were a continuation of the Ethics, were written 
after the Poetics, and mention the death of Philip / and it has 



1 Poste, PotUrior AnatyticB, pp. 8, 3a, 36. 

' Cio. TopicOf I. 5 : ' itaque haec, quum mecmn libros non haberam, memorift 
repetita, in ipsA navigatione conscripei.' Mr. Maurice remarks (Ancient PhUo- 
Mophy, p. 174): 'To understand Aristotle rightly, the Topict should be read together 

with the three books on rhetoric It (the Rhetorica) is closely oonnected 

with this work on probable aiguments. The Topia are to it what the six books of 
Euclid are to a treatise on practical mechanics.' 

' ' This work has a natural connexion with the Topict, as Aristotle himself re- 
marks in the beginning of the last chapter of the second book." — Blakesley, Life of 
Ariitotle, p. 144. 

* Bhiesley, u.s. » § 13. « I. a, § 10. 

' That the Bhetoric was written after the Poetic* appears from the Utter, c. 19 : 
ip rdis v€pl /nrropiinjs KelaSio, That the Poliiica followed the Poetics appears from 
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therefore been inferred by a modem critic that the Rhetoric 
must have been written about 330 b.c/ But although the 
existing treatise belongs to the last years of Aristotle's literary 
activity, it is quite clear that its subject was one of the earliest 
which engaged his attention both as a teacher and as a writer. 
It is also certain that he regarded it as a necessary supplement 
to his dialectical treatises. The book begins by defining 
rhetoric as the correlative (ain>i(rr/t>o^oc) of dialectic f and the 
author is at great pains to show how the rhetorical erUhymeme 
{ivOvfiri/Aa} is related to the logical syllogism, the two modes 
of reasoning, though identical in their form, being different 
in their matter, because the topics or commonplaces of rhetoric 
do not admit of strictly scientific demonstration.' Aristotle, 
however, justly claims to have raised rhetoric to the rank of an 
applied science, or at least of an art resting on scientific 
principles. ^ Those/ he says^^ * who have hitherto composed 
treatises on rhetoric (rac ri-j^ya^ twv Xoyoii;) have introduced 
but little art into their systems. For the discussion of proo& 
(TTicrrscc) is the only part of their treatises that can be regarded 
as belonging to the art {iirre-j^yov) ; all the rest consists in 
merely accessory matter (irpoadriKai). Besides, they say 
nothing about enthymemes, which are the substance of proofis, 
and busy themselves generally with extraneous discussions.' As 
might be expected from a work on which Aristotle has bestowed 
the results of his mature knowledge and literary experience, 
and the subject of which had always occupied his attention^ 
the Rhetoric is one of the most perfect of his compositions. 
Diogenes quotes only two books^ and it is possible that the 
first two were originally a separate treatise, to which the third 



Pol. VIII. 7. B, 41. b, 39. The mention of the death of Philip in the PolUict is 
in 8 (V.), 10. § 16. 

' L. Spengel, Mtmich TramactionSf YI, for 185a, p. 496. 

' Bhet. 1, I : ii priropucj/j icruf ArrUrrpo^ r§ dtoXeirrurJ' dfi/^6/r€pcu yi^p irepl 
TwaATWf rufQp eUrtp, A icocyd rplnrop Tiyd dtrdrrw ^irrt yinaplj^'etp kcU odde/uas ^xi- 
frrfifurfi dtfMfpuTfidyrjs. He defines rhetoric (I. a, § i) as : di^re^uf irepl hcurrw roO 
Oe<aprj<rai rb ip^ex^fievw viOopAp, and says, I. l, § 14 : 06 rb weurat fpyop aCrriji dXXd 
rb Ibeuf tA inrdpxopra xiBopb, v€pl ^Kcurrop, 

' I. 3, § 8. The relation of the enthymeme to the iyllogism is well discussed in a 
paper on rhetoric in Blackwood a Magazine for December, 1837. 

* I. f , § 3. 

K 
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was subsequently added as an appendix. This view is borne 
out by the divisions of the work.' The first two books treat 
of the doctrine of proofs (iri(rT«c)> which Aristotle regarded as 
the most scientific part of his subject ; and the third discusses 
the rules of diction (Xe^cc) &nd arrangement (ra^cc)- So that 
the first two teach what the rhetorician ought to say ; the third 
how he ought to say it ; and the three together comprise the 
three departments known to the Roman teachers of rhetoric 
as inventio, elocuiio, and dispositio? According to Aristotle^ 
rhetoric is an ofishoot of dialectics and politics:' of the 
former^ because the enthymeme or oratorical syllogism, which 
is intended only to persuade, rests upon its dialectical parent, 
which is calculated to convince / of the latter, because a know- 
ledge of ethical philosophy is essential to the artificial prepara- 
tion of an argument. As the enthymeme is an application of 
the syllogism, so the example [wapa^Hyjm) is the oratorical 
form of logical induction.* The inquiry about dispositions and 



^ Tlie following is.the general analysis of the Rhetoric of Aristotle. 

Books I. and II. (a) iK rUnap al irUrreis iffwrai, 
I. I, 9. Definitions. 

3. Three provinceB of rhetorio^Leliberatiye, forensic, epideictic. 
4-8. The deliberatiye. 
9. The epideictic. 
10-14. The forensia 

15. (a) Formal and inartificial proofs (drex'^oc xtoreis) — ^laws, witnesses, 
agreements, tarture, oaths. 
II. I. (j3) Artificial proofs {jhntxvoi xlffren) : dependent (I) on the character 
of the speaker and the state of the hearer, (II) on the speech 
itself. 
I- 1 7. (I) Theory of the affections. 
18-26. (II) llie common proofs (koimoX irloTtts). 

Book in. (&) irepl t^p \4(ip. 
III. I -I a. General remarks on oratorical style. 

(c) vQi XP^ rd^ai tA fUpif tov \6you. 
13-T9. On the parts of the oration. 
« Spengel, u.s. p. 477. 

• I. «, § 7 : fcfcrre avfi^aUtci. r^v lyrfropiKiiv oTw rapaipvh re r^j diaXeKTuc^t etveu 
Kal TTJt irepi tA ii$ii rpay/Mrelas, ^y Wicat^f im vpoaayopeiku^ roKiruc^' dib jcai 
{fVodikTai inrb rb axVf*^ "^"^ '''V^ voXvriKijs ^ prp-optiHi, 

* Aristotle tells us that the yy<iffiVt or general sentiment^ is fiipos Mv/i'^fMTOi 
(II. 10, § i); for the causal sentence with ydp, added to the ypii>fArf, makes an 
enthymeme or rhetorical argument (II. it, § a). 

' I. a, § 8 : jroXw 3* iyO^firjfia fjtiv pTjTopiKi^ ffvWoyiafUp' xapdieiyfia W iiraytoyiiy 
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characters^ which occapies the first seventeen chapters of the 
second book, is a valuable addition to Aristotle's moral philo- 
sophy ; and it is a just tribute to the accurate observation of 
the Oreek philosopher and the English dramatist, when attempts 
are made to exemplify the precepts of Aristotle by examples 
taken from Shakspere.^ 

It is interesting to consider the relations between the rhe- 
torical system of Aristotle and those of Plato and Isocrates. 
Throughout the rhetoric there is a tacit reference both to the 
Gorgias and the Phadrus.* The latter especially, which con- 
tains Plato's views of scientific rhetoric, anticipates Aristotle's 
views in so many respects, that it would l)e surprising that he 
does not directly refer to it, if this circumstance were not ex- 
plicable, according to the ancient rules of citation, by the fact 
that Aristotle so completely agreed with its general scope. 
When Plato says' that, ' as the power of speaking is just a sort 
of soul-leading {tpv-^^aytjyia), he who would be a rhetorician 
must know all the forms of the soul,' he states generally what 
Aristotle discusses in detail in the second book of his rhetoric/ 
And throughout the latter work we see a general recognition of 
the principles laid down by Plato. The great discrepancy between 
the master and pupil on this subject is suggested by the oppo- 
sition between the favourable opinion respecting Isocrates, which 
is expressed in the PJuBdrus^ and the well known antagonism 
between Aristotle and that orator. We have noticed above the 
reasons which have been advanced against the common opinion 
that the Phadrus was one of the earliest, if not the very earliest, 
of Plato's dialogues, and that therefore the opinion about Iso- 
crates was really a prophecy, which he never fdlfiUed.' Plato 
and Aristotle might very well entertain different opinions 



^TopiKijp. The different kinds of examples are disoaased in II. to, and the 
enthymemes are considered in II. 2 1 — 26. 

^ We believe that a little book illustrating Aristotle's Bhetoric by extracts from 
Shakspere appeared at Oxford some twenty years ago. 

' See Spengel, tiin supra, pp. 458 sqq. 

■ PhcedrtUf p. a7 1 : ireiS^ \6yov ^Cvofut rvyx^pei ylnrxjarfijrfla oRra, rhv fUXXotnra 
pifTOpiKby iaeffOai d^dymj eliiuai, r//vx^ 6<ra efdiy ^ec. Cf. 161 A : 8,p oiV 06 rd fUw 
SXop ri ^ijfTopiK^ Ar ehj yj/vxauyiayla nt 8(d XAyow; 

* Kket. II. I -1 7. Cf. Spengel, u.s. p. 466. 
Above, chapter XXXIX. § 6, pp. a^i, iia [61, 62]. 

K 2 
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respecting this orator, and their personal relations with him 
might have contributed to this discrepancy. There is no reason 
to doubt that Plato and Isocrates were on friendly terms ; and 
it is distinctly stated that this was far from being the case with 
the latter and Aristotle, We have seen how Aristotle spoke of 
Isocrates/ and it has been inferred that the orator glanced at 
Aristotle in the passage of his Panathenaictis, where he speaks 
of ^ certain vulgar Sophists of the Lyceum that professed to 
know everything/^ and in his fifth epistle^ which is considered 
genuine, there is a direct attack on the philosopher.' It will 
be remarked, however, that there are no symptoms of hostility 
in the many references to Isocrates which are found in the 
Rhetoric. This frequency of citation has been explained by the 
fact that Aristotle was not himself a professed orator, like 
Anaximenes, and did not make examples / so that he would 
naturally take his illustrations from the best known and most 
available specimens of the art.' 

Diogenes Laertius gives a list of six rhetorical treatises attri- 
buted to Aristotle ;• one is the collection (S,vvaywyri) already 
referred to, another is a book called Grylltis, anotlier is the 
Rhetoric to Theodectes, which is quoted as the TheodectedJ in the 
third book of the great work, and the remaining three are 
merely designated as ' the art of rhetoric in two books,' ' the 
art in one book,' and ^another art in two books/ Diogenes 
does not mention the Rhetoric to Alewander, which is still 
preserved among Aristotle's writings, and which has been proved 



^ Above, p. 265 [105]. Spengel considers that the reproach in Eth, Nic, X. 10, 
1181, lit lifers to the Antidovis of Isocrates, § 83. 

■ Panathenaicu9, § 20, p. 136 D: &irayTi/i<r(un-€i ydp Ttv4s fioi ruv irir/jJieUav 
fktyw ijJ9 iv T<^ AvKcltfi (FvyKaSel^ofUpon' rpeis ^ rh-rapes tup dycXcdutv <ro<fnarCiP 
KoX vdyra tfxurKbyriav elSipai kcu rdx^ias ram-axoO yiyvofUvw. This speech was not 
finished till B.C. 340, when Aristotle was at the court of Philip, so that the reference 
to Aristotle and his Mends must be quite general and perhaps retrospective. 

» Spengel, f*W wtpro, pp. 47a sqq. * Spengel, p. 474. 

A Demosthenes is quoted twice only, II. a 3, § 3 ; III. 4, § 3. Lysias is referred 
to only once (III. 10, § 7), and^schines, Antiphon, Andocides, Isseus, Hypereides, 
and LycurguB, are not mentioned at all. He refers to orators of inferior reputa- 
tion, like Cleophon, Moerocles, Autocles, &c. 

> See I. T. Buhlii Argumentum librarum ArUtotelis de Rketf/ricA, prefixed to 
*lhe Oxford edition, 1833 ; Spengel, u. s. p. 476. 

' III. 9, § 9: olh' dpxo-i Twv vepLdbw ax^^^" ^ toU QcoScicrelois i^ptdpLtpnai. 
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to be the work of his contemporary Anaximenea of Lampeacus.' 
It has been inferred also that the Theodectea was not written 
by Aristotle, but by his friend and scholar Theodectes.' The 
Gryllus, which is entirely lost, is cited by Qnintilian as fur- 
nishing examples of Aristotle's subtlety.^ 

Aristotle's essay on the Poetic Art {wepl Tron/riicf/c) is a mere 
fragment, abounding in interpolations/ Some have supposed 
that it is an excerpt carelessly made from the two books on 
Poets, quoted by Macrobius.* It seems, however, that in its 
complete and original form it must have been quite as methodical 
and scientific as the Rhetoric. And it is a remarkable fact that, 
imperfect and fragmentary as the work now is, the Poetic was 
accepted as a sort of critical gospel at the very time when 
Aristotle's philosophical reputation was at its lowest point. His 
briefly expressed doctrine that poetry takes its rise in the 
tendency to imitation which is natural to man,' his hint that 
the drama originated in the recitations of the dithyrambic 
leaders,^ and the laws of unity which he prescribed, were made 



^ This was first shown by Yictorinos and Majongins, and has been abundantly 
proyed by Spengel {Artium Scriptoretf p. iSa sqq.), who has edited the treatise, as 
' Anazimenis Ars Bhetorica, qnie vulgo fertur Aristotelia ad Alezandrum, Turioi 
et Vitoduri, 1844/ 

* That Tbeodectes wrote a r4x^ ia well known. It is referred to by his oon- 
temporary Antiphanes, the comio poet (op. AiKen. IV. p. 134 B) : 

6 HfP Qeo64KToy ijMvot dpevprfx^ rdxyw » 
and is said by Suidas to have been written in verse : fyparj/M 9i koI rix^V ^wopi- 
iciip iv fUrpif, Gf. Steph. Bjrz. s.y. ^driXis. But the book was attributed to 
Aristotle at an early period ; Quiutilian speaks doubtfully on the subject (II. 15, 
§ 10). The words in the spurious letter to Alexander (prefixed to the r^n; of 
Anaximenes, p. 4, 1. 33, Spengel) are quite unintelligible: 'aut ego stupidus/ 
says Spengel, ' et talpA c»cior sum, qui nullum horum sensnm videam, aut inep- 
tus fuit auotor, qui quae nemo intelligere posset scriberet.' On Tbeodectes in 
general the reader may consult Marcher, De Theodectia PhoiditcB VUd €t Seriptit 
Commentatio, Vratislavis, 1835. 

' II. 17, § 14 : ' Aristoteles, ut solet, qussrendi gratis qusodam subtilitatis susb 
argumenta excogitavit in Gfryllo.* 

* See F. Bitter's edition of this tract. Colonic^ i339, ^°^ ^^^ reprint of Twining*s 
translation in the Theatre of the Qreekt, ed. 6 ; and compare Spengel's essay in the 
Munich Tratuactionif 1837, II. pp. 109 sqq. 

SatwmaUa, V. 18, § 19, p. 460, Janus ; and of. Stahr, AritM. 6. d. iiffmer, 
pp. 190 sqq. 

' I. § a ; see Raumer, in the Berlin Tranaaeticns for i8a8. 
7 IV. § 13 ; see Theatre oftke Oreeksy ed. 6, pp. 13 sqq. 
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the texts for long disquisitioiis and complete works on the 
subject^ at the time when Bacon's inductiye philosophy had 
driven Aristotle's Organon out of the field, and stigmatized him 
as the author of a false and erroneous method. In spite of its 
mutilated condition/ this relic exhibits the genuine style of 
Aristotle, and justifies in a great measure even the exaggerated 
importance which has been attributed to it. 

§ 6. Three works on the subject of moral philosophy are in- 
cluded in the extant collection of Aristotle's writings. They 
are generally distinguished as the Ethica Nicomachea^ the 
Ethica Etuietnia, and the Magna Moralia, Their comparative 
genuineness has formed the subject of a good deal of discussion. 
Cicero's supposition that the Nicomacfiean Ethics were not 
written by Aristotle, but by his son Nicomachus,' was probably 
occasioned merely by the title, which may be explained in many 
ways, and is, in itself, quite insignificant. Schleiermacher be- 
lieved' that the Magna Moralia were a genuine work, and that 
the Eudemian Ethics were a report of Aristotle's lectures pub- 
lished by his pupils. All these treatises are noticed by Dio- 
genes, and it is clear that they are all three of great antiquity. 
The most probable conclusion^ is that the Nicomachean Ethics 
contain the authentic and original system of the philosopher 
himself; that the Eudemian Ethics^ were the work of his pupil 
Eudemus of Rhodes ; and that the Magna Moralia were merely 
a later extract irom this second work. 

Of all Aristotle's writings there is no one which retains its 



^ If we oompare the tract as it stands with the design as stated in the first 
section, we shall see that the book originallj contained discussions on comic and 
lyric poetry, which are now lost. To tiie lost remarks on comedy, Aristotle him- 
self refers, in his Shet. III. i8, § 7 : etprp-ou ir^a etiif yeKoUay iarty h rois vepl 
Uoirrrucijs, ■ Ik Finibui, V. 5, § 12. 

> Werke, III. Ahth, eur Phtlas. vol. III. pp. 306 sqq. 

* This is Spongers view {Mtmich Tranaactions, vol V. pp. 458 sqq.) 

' The genuineness of books V . YI. YII. of the Niconuichean Ethic8, which cor- 
respond to books IV. Y. YI. of the Bwhtaian Ethiea, has been well maintained by 
Bendixen in two articles on the seyenth book of the former, in Schneidewin's 
PhUologus for 1855, pp. 199, sqq., 363, sqq. He has called attention, irUer alia, to the 
perpetual reminiscences of the seventh book in the Politics of Aristotle (p. 290), and 
this applies particularly to the main stumbling-block, Eth. Nic. YII. cc. 14, 15, 
for there is a distinct reference to c. 14, p. 1153 b 7 — 18 in the Politics TV. 11, 
p. 1295 a 35 (see Bendixen pp. aoi, sqq.). 
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value and importance more entirely than the Nicomachean 
Ethics, especially if we consider them in connexion with his 
Politics, Indeed^ this branch of philosophy has been retro- 
grading rather than advancing. In point of systematic con- 
nexion the Ethics may hold a place by the side of any modem 
book on the subject^ and the searching logic, with which it is 
sifted in the Summa of Thomas Aquinas, shows the exactness 
and coherency of its framework. The great distinction between 
Aristotle and his predecessors, in regard to the discussion of 
moral philosophy, consists in the thoroughly practical view 
which he takes of happiness and virtue. Altogether rejecting 
the doctrine of Socrates, a doctnne partly adopted by Plato, 
that virtue consisted in the knowledge of what was right, Aris- 
totle believed that a general knowledge of what was good might 
perfectly well consist with doing what was wrong in particular 
instances, under the influence of passion or inclination. And 
herein consists the distinction, on which he lays so much stress 
in his seventh book, between the man who is incontinent 
{aKparrig), that is, habitually unable to control his inclinations, 
and the man who is intemperate {aKoXaaroo), that is, inten- 
tionally devoted to self-indulgence ;^ the former being much less 
vicious than the latter, more likely to regret a misdoing, and 
more open to correction and amendment.' 

The Nicomachean Ethics are divided into ten books. It has 
been supposed by a German critic that the eighth and ninth 
books, which treat of friendship, formed a separate work, and 
that the discussion about pleasure in the tenth book was an 
addition by Aristotle^s son, Nicomachus.' And an English 

^ In JEth, Nic, VII. 4, § 6, he says : * some act from deliberate choice {rpoai- 
povvTai)f but others do not : so that the name of intemperate {ijcdXacros). should 
rather be given to him who, either without a passionate impulse, or with only a 
moderate one'(0ffr(s /irflf hnjdviMv ij lipefia), pursues excessive pleasures, and eschews 
moderate annoyances, than to him who does this imder a strong inclination ; for 
^vhat would the other do, if a violent impulse were superadded, and some over* 
powering feeling of uneasiness in regard to necessary wants V 

* Eih. Nic, YII. 8, § J : icrt H 6 /a^ dx^Xaoros, &ffT€p ikix'^Vr o^ /lerofUkfrrucds, 
i/ipiiw€i yiip TQ rpoeupiati' 6 8' curpar^s fUTafUKrfTucbs rat* Sid o^ Clfcxep ipropij- 
<rafi€P, oih-fa xal ^ec dXX' 6 fikv dyfaror, 6 ^k lards. 

' Pansch, J}e JBthicu NicowMcheit, Bonn, 1833. The eighth and ninth books of 
the EthicB have been published separately, as : 'ApurroriKiis irepl ^iXlat, by A. T. 
H. FritzBch, Cfiasa:, 1847. 
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scholar^ has quite recently advanced the theory that the fifths 
sixths and seventh books were borrowed from the Eudemian 
Ethics to supply a gap which was observed in the treatise which 
bears the name of its editor Nicomachns^ and that the essay on 
friendship, though by Aristotle himself^ is an unessential ad- 
junct, originally in the form of a special essay. 

Sut these are mere conjectures, and it is not difficult to see 
that the work, as we have it, is a continuous essay, in three 
main subdivisions. The first part, which comprises the first 
and second books, and five chapters of the third, treats of the 
chief good and virtue ; the second part, which includes the re- 
mainder of the third book, and the fourth, fifth, and sixth, dis- 
cusses the diflerent virtues ; the third part, which contains the 
seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth books, investigates the out- 
ward furniture of virtue, namely, continence, which belongs to 
the rational part of the soul, friendship, which pertains to the 
social appetite, and pleasure, which is referred to the instinct of 
self-preservation. And these points being discussed, the author 
returns to the subject of the first book, namely, happiness, and 
with an accurate recapitulation on this subject he passes on to 
the treatise on Politics.^ 

The Nicomachean Ethics begin with an inquiry respecting 
the ends of human action. The chief of these ends being ad- 
mitted to be happiness, it is of course the main point to de- 
termine wherein happiness consists. It cannot be limited to 
pleasure, honour, or intellect, for these, though desirable on 
their own account, are chiefly sought on account of the felicity 
to which they contribute. Admitting the importance of external 
adjuncts, as the necessary furniture of good fortune, Aristotle is 
content to define happiness as ' an activity, operation, or function 
of the soul, in accordance with perfect virtue' (^ BifSaifAovia 
ifFTi ypvxv^ kvipyHa^TiQ Kar aperriv rtXHav)* And hence it 
follows that the question respecting the ends of action resolves 



^ Sir Alexander Grants in the introduction to his edition of the Ethics, London, 
1857, p. 43. See also Mr. Munro's paper in the Journal of Philology for 1855, 
pp. 68 sqq. 

* The student will find a good analysis of the NicofMichewn Ethics, especially 
with reference to Aristotle's treatment of ustice and friendship, in Mr. Maurice's 
Ancient Philosophy, pp. 200—208. ■ Eth, Nic, I. 13, § i. 
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itself into an inquiry respecting the nature of virtue. As the 
seat of virtue is the soul^ the moral philosopher is required to 
have some knowledge of mental philosophy. Aristotle indicates 
that the soul is bipartite.' Considered as the vital principle, it 
is either rational or irrational. As far as it is merely irrational, 
it is common to men and brutes, and therefore does not enter 
into the question about human virtue and happiness. So far, 
however, as it partakes of, or is capable of listening to reason — 
that is, so far as it belongs tO appetite and desire — the irra- 
tional part of the soul may be regarded as constituting the seat 
of a particular class of virtues. Accordingly Aristotle distin- 
guishes between the intellectual virtues {aptTal SiavoriTiKal), such 
as wisdom, understanding, and prudence, which belong strictly 
to the rational part of the soul, and the moral virtues {apBral 
riOiKai), such as liberality and temperance, which are referred 
to the commendable habits (I^ecc eiraiverai) of the irrational 
or merely appetitive branch of the soul. Passing on to the 
definition of virtue, Aristotle gives us an elaborate discussion in 
support of his view, that virtue is a mean between two extremes 
of vice ; that it always stands half-way between the too much 
and the too little. Thus true courage is a mean between temerity 
and cowardice. The two opposites, and even the virtues them- 
selves,^ are not always recognized or indicated by names in 
ordinary language, and sometimes those who are guilty of one 



^ The following is the sabdiviBion suggested in the NieoTnachean EikicM I. 13 ; 
see PU. 4 (VIL) 15. 



^ 






^0ucaX aperal kayumK6v, linarrifuuruc6v 






iwurHifiTI, iro^ia, vovf 
' Thus there is a nameless virtue, which bears the same relation to magnanimity 
that liberality does to magnificence^ and which observes the proper mean between 
the excessive and defective pursuit of honour : Eth, Nic. IV . c. 4. 
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or the other extreme consider their vicious opposite to be the 
man who adheres to the golden mean of virtue. Still this defi- 
nition is the necessary result of a scientific analysis of every 
moral virtue. This analyds Aristotle undertakes in the second 
part of his work^ examining the moral virtues in general in the 
third and fourth books^ and justice in particular in the fifth ; 
because^ as we have seen, Plato had made this the regulative 
principle of all morality, and, also, because justice is not, like 
the other virtues^ a mean between two opposite extremes of vice, 
but rather belongs to that which is the mean between the too 
much and too little of a man's rights, whereas injustice belongs 
to both extremes in this respect.* The sixth book is devoted 
to the intellectual virtues. He then^ as he says, makes another 
beginning in the seventh 1xx)k, and treats here of continence 
and incontinence, the general result of his investigation being 
given in the words which Dante puts into the mouth of Virgil. 
' Do you not rememl)er,^ says the poet,' ^ those words in which 
your Ethics thoroughly discuss the three habits or dispositions 
which are ofiensive to heaven, incontinence (aic/oacr/a), malice 
(icaicia), and low brutality (OvjpioTtig), and how it is that incon- 
tinence incurs the least blame of the three ?' In fact, Aristotle 
regards incontinence rather as a weakness incident to the com- 
posite nature of man, than as a vice springing from a depravity 
of will or choice, and, therefore, makes great allowances for it. 
These three important discussions on justice, the intellectual 
virtues, and incontinence, which occupy the fifth, sixth, and 
seventh books of the Nicomachean Ethics^ re-appear, in extenso, 
in the fourth, fifth, and sixth books of the Etidemian Ethics ; 
and there is no doubt that they were regarded by the followers 
of Aristotle as constituting one of the most characteristic and 
instructive portions of his moral philosophy. The eighth and 



^ Eth, Nic. V. 9 : ^ 8^ ^iKouxrinni fjxffdmit o«J rbv atrbnf Tp6rop reus wp&repop 
&p€Tais, dXX * 6ti fUirou ierlw' if 5' dSiKla rQv Axptay, 
• Inferno XI. 79 : 

Nod ti rimembra di quelle parole 

Con le quai la tua Etica pertratta 

Le tre disposizion ch '1 ciel non yuole, 

Incontmemctf nyaliaitik, e la inatta 

BettialUade f e oome iuoontlQeiiza 

Men Dio offende e men biasimo accatta ! 
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ninth books contain an interesting inquiry respecting friend- 
shipj in which it is shown not only that virtue is essential to 
true friendship^ but also that true friendship is essential to per- 
fect happiness. In the first part of the tenth book, we have 
ao essay on pleasure, practically considered ; and, while it is 
admitted that pleasure is a good, it is proved that it cannot be 
regarded as the summum bonum. Aristotle defines pleasure as 
that which perfects the operation (reXEcoi rriv kv^pynav n 
iji^ovri)^^ for, as pleasure is found by the side of every sensation^ 
and in like manner may be produced by every exertion of the 
intellect and every speculation, that which is most perfect and 
complete is also most pleasurable. From pleasure he returns 
to happiness. As happiness is not a habit (c^cc)^ hut an ac- 
tivity or operation {ivipyna) in itself desirable, and as the 
best of these operations is that of the intellect itself, he con- 
cludes that the highest of all happinesses is the contemplative 
(fiewpriTiKri). This is superior to active happiness, for, while 
the latter is human, the former is divine. In the epilogue to 
the whole work he shows that, with a view to the practice of 
virtue, not only moral discipline, but civil government, are ne- 
cessary, and so paves the way for the political theory which is 
the proper supplement to his moral philosophy. 

The tract On Virtues and Vices ^ which is printed among Aris- 
totle's writings, is obviously the work of some later Peripatetic. 

§ 7. It is now generally admitted that Aristotle^s important 
treatise on Politics, in which he carries out the views pro- 
pounded in his Nicomachean Ethics, has come down to us in a 
very confrised arrangement of the eight books of which it con- 
sists. The following is the order which best preserves the 
sequence of thought in the work :' — the first three books retain 
their original places; they are followed by the seventh and 
eighth ; the sixth place is assigned to the fourth book of the 
manuscripts ; and the work is concluded by the sixth and fifth 
books in this inverted position.' ^ The new arrangement,' says 



1 Eth. Nic. X, 4, § 7. 

* See Spengel, in the MwMch Tramaetions for 1849, '^^^ ^^ introductory matter 
to Mr. Congreve'B edition of the Politics, Oxford, 1855. 

' Marking the books of the older editions by Roman letters, and those of the 
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the latest editor of the Politics,^ * brings into dose juxtaposition 
two books, 6 and 7 (IV. VI.), whose separation is clearly the 
result of some accident, and whose re-arrangement is advocated 
even by the staunchest opponents of the change in general. 
Again, by placing 4 and 5 (VII. VIII.) immediately after 
3 (III.)> the new order makes Aristotle's aristocracy, or ideal 
state^ the second of the two correct fonns of government, follow 
directly on his treatment of monarchy or the first, and precede 
his treatment of Politeia or the third. Whereas, in the exist- 
ing arrangement, this third form is interposed between the first 
and second. Lastly, after the analysis of the two first ideal 
forms has been gone through, he proceeds, by a separate treat- 
ment of the elements of the third form, to prepare a way for 
the treatment of those elements in combination — in other words, 
for the treatment of that third form. Its discussion over, he 
goes through the problems connected with existing governments, 
their formation and their organization — he elaborates, that is, 
the statics of Greek Society. Then, in the absence of any 
theory or expectation of change, there is nothing left for him 
but to treat of the diseases to which that society was liable, its 
chronic state of dissension, its acute one of revolution.' 

The first book of the Politics is a general introduction, con- 
necting this work with the Nicomachean Ethics. It is, in fact, 
a discussion on the principles of CEconomicSy on which we have 
a separate treatise in our collection of Aristotle's works. Aris- 
totle passes briefly over the relations of male and female, as the 
origin of social union, examines at great length the questions 
relating to slavery and property in general, and finishes with a 
summary review of the family relation, and the qualifications 
and duties of the governed. It is his theory that the female 
and the slave are essentially and naturally inferior to the male 
and the master. ' Nature/ he says, * makes nothing in a 
niggardly manner, as' the cutlers make the Delphic knife to 
serve a variety of purposes,' but everything is made separately 

. improved arrangement bj Arabic numerals, they will stand thus : i (I), a (II), 3 
(III), 4 (VII), 5 (VIII), 6 (IV), 7 (VI), 8 (V). 

' Mr. Congreve, Preface, p. V. 

• Pol, I. a : oHdeif ydip ^ <pi^is xotet roiovToif otov x^^'^o^'i^ot rf;y AeX^ucV Mx«*" 
pay irei^ixpQt dXX' ^ irpbi &. A good deal has been said by the commentators about 
this Aek^udi fidxnufxi^* Gottling has a strange notion as to its being made of 
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with a view to its special and proper work/ One cannot read 
without astonishment the arguments by which Aristotle endea- 
vours to justify slavery. Considering that this relationship so 
often sprung from the accidents of war^ and that the most cul- 
tivated Athenian might at any time become the slave of an 
uncivilized foreigner^ it seems difficult to understand how Aris- 
totle^s acuteness and common sense could acquiesce in the sophis- 
tical and fallacious reasonings that there was an analogous 
difference between the Greek and the barbarian, between the 
master and the slave, between the soul and the body, and his 
notion of government as presuming a regard for the interest of 
the governed is subverted by the fact that the state of slavery 
can never be beneficial to the slave. However, these opinions, 
strange as they seem to us, were really entertained by Aris- 
totle, and are involved in his famous recommendation to Alex- 
ander, to treat the Greeks as their general {nye/ioviKw^) and 
the barbarians as their master (S£<riroriic<5c)/ 

The second book is, in one sense, an episode, which might 
have been dropped without much injury to the general course 
of the reasoning. Sut Aristotle considered it necessary, per- 
haps, to prefix to the statement of his own theory on the sub- 
ject a review, not only of former speculations, but also of exist- 
ing polities. The first five chapters examine the Republic, the 
sixth the Imws of Plato ; be then passes on to the proposed 
constitution of Fhaleas the Chalcedonian, who argued for an 
equalization of property ; to that of Hippodamus of Miletus, 
with his minute and refined distinctions ; then to those of the 
Spartans, Cretans, and Carthaginians ; and finishes the book 
with miscellaneous remarks on Solon and other lawgivers. 

In the third book, Aristotle undertakes a development of his 
own ideal. After a preamble, in five chapters, defining the citizen 



different materialH. It was manifestlj uaed for more thAn one purpose, and was, 
in all probability, a ^i^fUxaipa, having a straight edge and point at the back, and 
a concave edge in front. The Romans had a complicated instrument of the same 
kind called the falx vinitoria, which was furnished with a variety of edges in order 
to meet the varioos operations required in vine-pruning. Plato refers to the specific 
use of the /udx^'/^ ^ distinguished even from that of the ipiroMOP in Retp. I. p. 
353 A. The story of the Delphic priest Machaereus, who killed Neoptolemus with 
hJs^fidxfupO' (see commentators on Find. N. YIL 43), shows that this instrument 
had its special use in that temple. ^ Above, p. 268 [108]. 
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and the identity of the state^ and discussing the questions 
whether the good man and the good citizen are one and the 
same^ and whether the mean handicraftsman (/3ai/avaoc) can 
he regarded as a citizen^ Aristotle proceeds to consider the 
different kinds of government. According to the unity, plu- 
rality, or multeity of the governing hody, the state is a 
monarchy, an aristocracy, or a commonwealth (TroXcrt/a), and if 
these act up to their true principles, they consider the interest 
of the governed ; otherwise, the monarchy becomes a tyranny, 
the aristocracy an oligarchy, and the commonwealth a demo- 
cracy. All these varieties are adequately examined, and the 
philosopher gives the preference to an aristocracy in which the 
ruling body is duly qualified by moral and inteUectual edu- 
cation ; and this, as we have seen,* is the established conclusion 
of the Socratic schools. 

As the third book concludes by referring the best form of 
government to the best and most desirable life (ir/ooc rriv 
aiptri»>rdr'nv tioriv),^ the fourth book (4, VII.) in the improved 
arrangement begins with inquiring what this best life is. The 
discussion of this is expressly regarded as a preface ;' and then 
follows the detailed argument about the best form of the state, 
the number of its citizens, the geographical features of the 
country, the situation of the city, the character of the people, 
the castes and constitution, and, above all, the education of the 
burgesses. This last- and most important question is pursued 
in the following book (5, VIII), which is unfortunately left 
in a fragmentary state, and it has been conjectured that this in- 
completeness has been one of the reasons why the fifth book 
has been placed at the end of the work in the old arrangement. 

In the last three books (6, IV., 7, VII., 8, V.), Aristotle applies 
his practical observations and philosophical theory to a considera- 
tion of the actual governments of Greece. Tjr?ainj being 
much less common than oligarchy and democracy, it is of 
these two that he chiefly speaks. Like the literary men of the 

1 Above, chapter XXXVII. § a. 

* Pol. III. 18 : iircl 3^ rpeU if>afih etpai rAs 6p0dLS woXtrefos, ro&ruv 5' dvayxaiw 
apiartiv cTpcu rijv inrb dkpUrrwp olKovofiovfi4vrfVt rwailjnij 8* iarly iv f (rv/jp^^rfKey ij iya 
vv/iirdtrruv il ydvoi SKov 1j rXijdos Wipexfiv tlvai xar dperi/iy, r(av fthf ApxtffOai 
IxfvafUviav r(av h* Apx^P xpbs rijv alperurdTTiv fw^i'. 

' Pol. 4, YII. 4 : iircl Si x€ff>poifjUaffTai rd yvv elprffiiva. 
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preceding century^ he thought that the best average government 
was that in which the rulers were found in the middle class ;' 
and between oligarchy and democracy^ he gives the preference 
to the latter ; showings at lengthy that the tendency to faction 
(araffic) and revolution (^crajSoX^) was less in democracy than 
in oligarchy, and therefore that the former was practically the 
most healthy and permanent of existing constitutions. The work 
terminates rather abruptly with some strictures on the Republic 
of Plato, in regard to the laws of revolutionary change laid 
down in that dialogue. 

The main points of the science of (Economics are discussed 
in the first book of the Politics^ but we have a separate treatise 
on this subject in the collection of Aristotle's works.' A 
quotation in the fragment of Philodemus found among the 
manuscripts at Herculaneum attributes the first book to 
Theophrastus ;* and Niebuhr has shown that the second book 
was probably written in Asia Minor after the death of O'phelas, 
in 01. 1 1 8, 1, B.C. 308.* 

§ 8. In comparing the literary remains of Aristotle with 
those of Plato, we cannot but be struck with the extent and 
importance of the physical speculations in which the former 
engaged, and the very small and subordinate value assigned to 
natural philosophy by the latter. Whereas the Ttnueus is the 
only dialogue in which Plato enters professedly on a theory 
respecting the visible world, we find that Aristotle composed 
many elaborate works — ^some of the most important being no 
longer extant— on every detail of physical science; and even 
his work On the Soul, which we have considered with reference 
to bis metaphysical speculations, was probably connected very 
intimately with this series of treatises. So that it has been 
said with justice by an ancient writer that while Aristotle 
physiologizes in his metaphysics, Plato^s physiology is but an 
application of his metaphysical reasonings/ 

The physical works of Aristotle may be considered as forming 



1 Pol. V. 6, IV. II. See above, chapter XXXVII. § 2. 

■ OUowofUKQp d, '^'. ' JTerculanens, Volumina, III. p. vii. and xxviii. 

* Niebuhr'B Kleine Schriften, pp. 41a — 416. 

* Scfiol. ArittoU 26, i*j : * AfiiffToriXijs /ihf de2 BcoKiyyiaw ^vcioXoycly UXdrutv d^ 
dtl <f>v<no\oy(av 9eoKoy€i, 
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the integral parts of a regular and systematic series^ and the 
following suggestions have been made for their arrangement :^ — 

I. The introduction is formed by the eight books of ' the 
physical lectures' (^wcicit aKpoaaiQ, naturalis atiscultatio), which^ 
as Hegel says^ are ' a metaphysic of physics.' They treat of 
principles ^ap')^al) and their number^ of motion, of space and 
time, of the first immoved moving power {wptJTOif Kivovy 
aKiviilTov)y the perpetually moved {aHKivtirov), which is neces- 
sarily circular, and according to the ancients realized in the 
heaven ; and here we have a transition to : — 

II. The four books ^concerning heaven' (irepi oitpavov, de cobIo). 
According to Aristotle, this heaven is an unchangeable region 
(a« ravTOv Kal w<Tat/raic ^X®*')* *^® ^^* ^^ ^^ bodies (to wpCtrov 
Tutv <ra}fiaTii}v), which, being itself indestructible, is the opposite 
of all that is corruptible. 

III. Next in succession to the treatise on heaven, we have 
the two books ' on generation and destruction' {irepl yzviaiiaq 
jcai ^dopaq). Here he developes his theory that the first prin- 
ciples are not the four elements which were supposed, after the 
time of Empedocles, to produce life and death by their inter- 
mixture, but composite nature itself, the fundamental properties 
being the hot, the cold, the dry, and the moist; and of these, 
the mixture of hot and dry makes fire, that of hot and moist 
makes air, that of cold and dry makes earth, and that of cold 
and moist makes water.' 

lY . The further prosecution of these speculations is found in 
the four books ' on meteorology' (jurstopoXoyiKa, de meteoris), 
or rather in the first three of them ; for the fourth book does 
not stand in any real connexion with the others, and it has 
been conjectured' that it was a separate tract entitled ' on the 
consolidation of bodies' (irc/oi r^c twv atoarwv avtrrafrttoq), 

1 See SpeDgel, uber die Reihenfolge dertuawrwisaefMch. Sckrifien des AristoteUi : 
Munich Tranioctiont, 1849, PP- ^45 *<1<1- There ia also a good Bummaiy of 
Aristotle's labours in physical philosophy, in Dr. Whewell's History of the Inductive 
Seieneee, voL I. section 1. 

■ De Oener, et corrupt. II. 3> § ^ : '''^ M^ 7^ ^^P OtpfJ^w icai ^p6p, 6 5* d^p 0cpftAp 
Kal {ryp6p {otw drfds ydp 6 dijp), t6 5' Hdtap rpvxP^ *«i ^P^t't ^ W 7^ ^vxpbw xal 
^flp6Pf Can' 6VX67WS butyifiecSai rds Biatf>opiis roZi Tpdrroit 4'iS)fJuiai Kal rb T\ij$<n 
airwp elpai xard Xiyop, 

* Spengel, u. s., p. 156. This title is indicated in several passages ; for instance. 
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V. The treatise 'on the universe' {irepi K6<rfiov), which 
follows next in the Parva Nattiralia, is generally admitted to be 
an extraneous addition to Aristotle's works. It is^ in fact^ a 
general review of the books ' on heaven/ ' on generation/ &c., 
and ' on meteorology' {II., III., IV.) ; and its rhetorical style 
and stoical tone show that Aristotle could not have written it» 
Various suppositions have been made respecting the authorship. 
One critic attributes it to Chrysippus.^ Another writer main- 
tains that it is the Greek translation of a work with the same 
title by Apuleius/ and, conversely, the latest editor of 
Apuleius' regards the Greek as the original, and the Latin as 
the translation. 

VI. We are informed that Aristotle wrote no less than fifty, 
or, as one writer says, seventy treatises on his favourite subject 
of zoology.^ Of these we have but a small portion. It has 
been shown that the general introduction was furnished by the 
first of the four books, still extant, under the title ' on the 
parts' of animals' (ire/oi tt^v fAopiwv).^ In the sixth chapter 
we have an expression which seems to furnish the transition 
from the discussion of indestructible substances {afpOapraY to 
those of the world of life ; and it would be in accordance with 
Aristotle's general procedure that he should discuss the parts 
or elements before he examined the composite structure or the 
animal as a whole. 

VII. For a similar reason, he probably intended his treatise 
' on the generation of animals' (ircpc t^i^tov -ycw^ewc)^ in five 
books, to be a preparatory treatise on the causes {Sion) of 
organic natural bodies, without which he could hardly discuss 



o. 8: iK fUp oihf Hdarot KoX yifs rik ifioioftepii in&fiara frvwiararai; o. lo : 4^ &p 
iifhf ffvwiffTTiKe rh, ifioiofAepij; o. ii : ix^fAOf ydip i( &¥ 4 f^^ ifioiofiep&w 
^J^ffis <fV¥iarriK€ • . . . dviKtaOhmav Ik ro^niiv r^ /i^ 6fu>tofiepij $€<aprfT4w Kolrikot 
rd ix ro^rtap ffvyeaTuroy oUp AyOpurov, <Pvt6p, Kod rSKKa rd TotaOra, 

^ Osann, BeUr. z. Or, v., Jilkn. Litt, Qt»dk. I. pp. 141 — ^83. 

' Stahr, Aritt, hei dm JlOmem, p. 165. 

* Hildebrand, Prol. ad Apuleium, I. pp. XLI. sqq. 

* Pliny, ff. N. VIII. 17, 66, 

'' Tltze, de AriatoUUi operwn htps, p. 55, 8. 

* lirel 9k Tepl ixebwy {tQp d4>6dpTtap) MjXSofUP Xdyopres rb <peu»6fJtepop ifpup, 
\oLwbp repl rijt ^oicx^t ^<r€us elxeip firiBkp wiipa\vir6pTat elt d^pofuv pJfTe drifJL&rcpop 
fii^e TLfwlarrepOP, 

L 
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in a satisfiactory maimer the phenomena (on) themselves. 
Passages may be cited' to a contrary effect fix)m the books 
themselves ; but if these passages are careihlly examined, they 
will be found to justify the inference that with Aristotle the 
general speculation preceded the description of life as it exists ;' 
and the books on natural history are full of references to his 
theory of generation, as if some previous acquaintance with it 
was implied. 

VIII. Of the great work ' on the history of animals' (ircpi 
tff^tov itrropia or 2^aicici| laropia) we have only nine books com- 
plete. There are different opinions respecting the tenth book, 
which is added in the manuscripts and the usual editions. 
Scaliger proposed to insert it between the seventh and eighth 
books ; according to Camus, it was the treatise mentioned by 
Diogenes under the title * about non-productiveness' (iiri/o row 
ixri 'yci'vav, de non gignendo) j Schneider questions its genuine- 
ness ; and it is attributed to the Latin recension of Aristotle's 
works in a notice which appears in several manuscripts. This 
work of Aristotle's is in many respects a wonderful performance. 
And its author may be regarded as the first founder of zoology 
and comparative anatomy. The books which we have contain 
a methodical description of the different varieties of the animal 



^ See Spengel, u.b. p. i6i. 

' One of the most important pafisagee is the following ; Dt gen, Awm, V. i, § 5 : 
ibffTtp 7d/> i\ix^ '^A^* ^PX^^ ^ '*'<'^* Tptirois \6yoit od Bid, rb ylyp€<r$eu Mkootov 
Toidv ri did toGto voi&v n i<rrt, 6<ra rerayfibiwa Kod dpwixiwa ipya r^ 0^ew9 ^otcp, 
dWA fiSXkw did rb elwu roiaSl ylyperai rocaOra* r§ yikp oifclq. ij yiyeeis dKo\ov$ci 
Koi Ttjt oifflai (yexd irriF, dXX* o^ cuhrj r§ yep4a€L Now the vpilorri 4uXo<ro^ta 
is expressly a consideration of the doctrine of causes, and the veiy fact that, as 
we have seen, the ffuff/tdrwp ff^arcuris is considered after the elements have been 
discussed, would seem to show that the description of the animal, as a particular 
a^imunst would follow the general theory of its procreation. Otherwise we must 
infer that even the Politici were antecedent to the books on generation ; for 
Aristotle says {Pol. 4 [YII.^ 15) : ^orepdv ^ rovrb yt xpOra^ fUw xaBdrep ir 
rdis dXXod, d)s ^ yht(n% dr* dpx^ ^^ * ai 'rb riKot dri ri»<n d^X^* dXXow r Aoi/f . 
For if the birth of the child is not the first step in the process of education, this 
can only be understood by substituting importance for priority. The unfinished 
state of the natural history is some argument for the conclusion that these details 
were prosecuted subsequently to the foundation of the principles, and references 
like the following may be very well understood as applying to inyestigations stall 
in progress; De partUfnu Animal. III. 5, 18: rb hk fur' Axptfielas Cn ^ovtf-cr eU 
(pXipes Tpbi dXXi^Xaf iK re rCov dvarofuQy Set Oetapew Koi ix rift ^mx^ Urroplas. 
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kingdom; and the varioas ajoimals are exhibited according to 
their characteristic features, with especial reference to their 
mode of life, instinctiye habits, and the reproduction of the 
species. 

Aristotle's other works on natural philosophy are an essay 
'on the motion of animals' {irspl t(}u>v Kivriaewg), a series of 
tracts on memory, sleep, dreams, and divination in dreams, 
longevity, youth and age, respiration, life and death, which are 
collected together as his Parva Naturalia, and a fragment * on 
colours' (ir€/of yjitafiariDv). The two books 'on plants' (irc/ol 
^vrSiv) seem to be described in ' the prologue of the interpreter' 
(irpoXoyoc rov ip^iiviiaq) as a translation from the Latin version 
of an Arabic edition of the work.^ Although Theophrastus is 
better known by his performances as a botanist, there can be 
little doubt that Aristotle was the real founder of botany as a 
science. 

It is usual to class the three books ' on the soul' with the 
physical works of Aristotle, and there can be no doubt that they 
may be regarded strictly in this connexion. But the work belongs 
also to his theory of the philosophy of mind, and we have 
preferred to consider it with his metaphysical treatises. Aris- 
totle's writings on anatomy, to which he frequently refers, and 
one of which, in eight books, is mentioned by Diogenes, are 
entirely lost. 

§ 9. Besides the treatises on the main branches of philo- 
sophy which we have considered in this brief review, Aristotle 
has left a number of miscellaneous works, which cannot be 
included in the general classification. Thus, we have a col- 
lection of ' Problems' (ir/t>o/3X^/uara), in thirty-six sections, 
which abound in acute suggestions on almost every department 
of knowledge. They are put in the form of questions ; thus *? 
' Why does an unknown road seem to be, ceteris paribm, 



^ E. H. F. Meyer maintains that this book is a compilation by Nicolas of 
Damascus from the writings of Aristotle and Theophrastus, and has so published 
it : NicoUti Danuuceni de Plantis libri duo Arutotdi vulgo adscripH, Lips. 1841. 
see p. XVIII. 

' Problem. XXX. 4: 5id rl SokcI iifuw xXcUiOf e&at ^ 6B6s, drop fi^ elb&res 
tScti Tit iffri paM^faiuv /mXXqv i) ira» €1$6t€s, iiuf rd dXXa ifioitas T^(aiJ^v 
ixovret ; 

L 2 
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longer than one with which we are acquainted? Or is it 
because our knowledge of it is a knowledge of number ? For 
that which is indefinite and that which is unnumbered are one 
and the same; and the indefinite is always more than the 
finite/ and so on. Abelard's treatise called Sic et Non is an 
analogous work^ but in this the cases are stated pro and contra 
with reference only to authority. The 'surprising stories' 
(Oav^aia aKowfiara) are a collection of anecdotes chiefly 
relating to the curiosities of natural history. It is not at all 
certain that this tract was written by Aristotle. From the 
commencement of the ' Mechanics^ (fXf|')^aPlKaY it would seem 
that this tract had some connexion^ at least in the minds of 
those who arranged Aristotle's works^ with the Oavfia<ria 
aKovafULTa, which it follows in the editions. Its form, how- 
ever, is that of the ' Problems.' 

Andronicus of Rhodes had collected twenty books of Aris- 
totle's letters/ and there was a later collection by Artemon in 
eight books.* These are all lost; and the six letters now 
attributed to the philosopher are spurious.'* His speeches also 
have not been preserved. We have already referred to his 
poem on virtue, and to the epigrams attributed to him.' 

§ lo. Aristotle's writings are not less remarkable for their 
peculiar style and literary form than for their extent and the 
importance of their subjects, which he was the first to treat in 
a methodical and scientific manner. The parsimonious diction 
and the strict regularity with which the thoughts and facts are 
marshalled justify the remark of the poet Gray, that, when we 
are reading Aristotle, we feel as if we were studying a table 
of contents. And a more recent writer has accounted for this 
peculiarity by a reference to the characteristics which distin- 
guish Aristotle from his great teacher, Plato. * To collect all 
possible facts, to arrange and classify them, was his ambition, 
and perhaps his appointed function ; no one is less tempted to 
find any deep meaning in facts, or to grope after it. In like 
manner, to get words pressed and settled into a definition is 



^ SavfJidj^ercu rww itiv Karik <piiffiy ffvftfiatp^iotf ir.r.X. 

* Demetriufl, De Elocutvone^ § ^31. ' David, C<Ueg, p. 14. 

* See Stahr, Ariitotdia, II. pp. 167 iqq. * Above, § x. 
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his highest aim ; the thought that there is a life in words^ that 
they are connected with the life in us^ and may lead at all to 
the interpretation of its marvels, never was admitted into his 
mind^ or at least never tarried there.'* If the philosopher's 
chief recommendation had been his style, he would have had 
few readers. He has nothing to attract those^ who prefer the 
form and outer embellishments of a work to its subject-matter 
and the scientific results which it presents. Like Bishop 
Butler, one of the best of our English moralists, he repels all 
those who open his books with any other view than a desire of 
obtaining knowledge and amassing the materials and the results 
of thought. Those especially, who come to the study of 
Aristotle after contracting a familiarity with Plato, cannot but 
be impressed with the feeling that they have entered upon an 
entirely new phase of the Greek language — ^that they have 
passed, as it were, from a sunlit garden, gay with flowers, 
to a dark and chilly reading-room. But although Aristotle's 
language is in the highest d^ree jejune and unornamented, he 
is never really obscure except when this arises from excessive 
brevity. And it may be inferred, from the fragments of his 
dialogues, and from his scolium on virtue, that the sobriety of 
his diction did not arise from any inability to express himself 
in more florid language, and that he adopted deliberately, and 
perhaps by an effort, a mode of writing which he considered 
more appropriate to philosophical investigations than the 
exuberant and often redundant phraseology of the conventional 
rhetoric. The importance which he attached to conciseness 
and fixity of expression is shown by the fact that he has 
introduced a considerable number of well-defined words and 
phrases, which often obviate the necessity for circumlocution.' 



^ Maurice^ AneieiU Philosophy, p. 165. 

' The following aro somo of the words and phrases which Aristotle either intro- 
duced, or used with some precise and original distinctness of meaning : ^yreX^euiy 
iwipyetOf htvafus, if^tt, Skcrfot, fA€<r&nit, Karruoplat ffvXKoytfffA6s, Mi6fi7ifjLa, xapd- 
ZtiyfjM, hraYoyi/i, Tp&roffis, vXv, rb inroKeltiewoPy ^fta, 6po/ul, inmivvfios, 6fid>PVfiot, 
Topiiyufios, dKpdrritf dK6\affTos, odffla, rl irrl, rb rl ^y tUfu, BiKcUiafM ; and to 
these many others might be added. Baoon says that Aristotle 'nova artium 
vocabula pro libitu cudendi lioentiam usurpaviV {De Augm, Scient. III. 4, p. 584, 
ed. EUis, where the reader will see Bacon's comparison of the correlative ambition 
of Aristotle and his pupil Alexander). 
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And, as we have already mentioned, one of the works included 
in his Metaphysica is an elaborate investigation of many terms 
and notions which seemed to him to require a more accurate 
definition.^ There are some to whom this logical predsion, 
and scrupulous exactness in the employment of terms, will 
seem more than an equivalent for the graces of style and the 
golden flow of elocution, which Aristotle might have exhibited, 
if he had chosen to write like his contemporaries ; and it will 
be maintained that it is easy to extract, even from his most 
methodical works, many passages of rare power and singular 
felicity. But we must admit that we belong to the number of 
those who are disposed to refuse to this great philosopher the 
humbler praise of having always written his best ; and we must 
express our regret that his literary fame is not supported by 
adequate remains of his more popular and attractive compo- 
sitions. 

* Metaph. A, wepl rtaw wovaxCn XeyofUpunf, The temui or notioiia ezamined 
are: i. dpx'fh 'principle;' a. afrcor, 'cause;' 3. ffroix^iw, 'elemeDt;' 4. ^i^cf, 
'nature;' 5. dfayicaiOf, 'necesaary;* 6. rb tv, 'unity;* 7. rb 6», 'entity;* 8. 
•tffloy 'substance;' 9. rainh^ 'identity;' 10. dirrure(/Mra, 'contraries;' 11. r/)6* 
repa Kal ihr^pa^ .' antecedents and consequents;' la. 8t^a/uf, ddiiiwrow, Swarby, 
'potentiality, impossibility, and possibility;* 13. Tdaoy^ 'quantity;' 14. roibp, 
'quality;' 15. Tp6s ri, 'relation;' 16. riXeiop, 'perfect;' 17. xdpas, 'limit;' 18. 
Ka0' a^6, ' self- existence ;' 19 — 12. 6idO€<ns, i^if, rd$os, ^riprfffis, 'disposition, 
babit, affection, privation ;' 23. ^et^j ' state ;' 44. ix riros clnu, * matter, cause,' 
Ac; 25, 26. fUpoSf SkoVf 'part and whole;' 27. ico\vp6y, 'mutilated;' 28. y^pos, 
* genus ;' 29. ^ci/Sos, ' falsity ;' 30. ffvfifiepTiKSi, ' accident' 
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CHAPTER XLL 



DBMOSTHENB8, 



S I. Life of Demosthenes. § i. Harangues to the people, chiefly relating to Philip 
of Macedon. § 3. Orations on pabUc oanses. § 4* Speeches against iSschines. 
§ 5. Speeches in the law courts on private causes. § 6. Style and oharacteris- 
tics of Demosthenes. 

§ I. T?ROM the two greatest philosophers of ancient Greece^ 
JL we pass to the orator, whose eminence^ as a master 
of eloquence, is quite equal to theirs as masters of human 
thought; and it is not a Uttle remarkable, that such men as 
Aristotle and Demosthenes should have been, in every sense of 
the term, contemporaries. It is certain that they died in the 
same year, and it is very probable that they were of the same 
age when they died. The caution, with which we entered on 
a brief sketch of the two great philosophers, must be repeated, 
in a corresponding form, at the beginning of the present 
chapter. As we then reminded the reader that we were 
writing the history of Greek literature, not that of Greek 
philosophy, so we must now beg him to remember, that we are 
not engaged with that political history of Greece, in which 
Demosthenes was one of the most prominent actors. The 
space which this orator occupies in the pages of Thirlwall and 
Grote, to say nothing of the fact that he furnishes the subject 
for at least one separate work' of considerable extent, may 
well excuse us firom any attempt to trace the events in which 
he bore a part, and to estimate fully his character as a states- 
man. It will be quite sufficient for our present purpose, if we 
give a short accoimt of his personal biography, and of his 
speeches considered as literary compositions. 



^ For example^ A. G. Becker's I>em(mUiene» aU StaaUmann und Redner, 
2 volumes, 8yo. Halle, 181 5, 1816; the same writer's Demotthena ala Stoats- 
burger, Bedner wnd SchriftaeUer, Quedlinburg, 1830—1834 ; A. Scbafer s Demo- 
stkmes vmd Kine Zeiij Leipsig, 1856, 1857. 
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It is still a matter of contiroversy in what year Dbmosthbnbs 
was bom.' The earliest date is Ol. 98, 4. B.C. 385; the 
latest 01. 99, 4. B.C. 380. His fSftther, who bore the same name, 
apparently not an imcommon one at Athens, was an opulent 
citizen of the demos of Pseania, who carried on a thriying 
business as a cutler and cabinet-maker, and was also engaged 
in commercial transactions to a considerable extent.' His 
mother was not of pure Athenian descent, though there is no 
reason to doubt that she was, on both sides, of Greek extraction. 
She was one of the two daughters and co-heiresses of Gylon, a 
banished Athenian, who had ingratiated himself with a Greek 
prince on the Cimmerian Bosporus, had received from his 
patron a town named Cepi in the island to the east of that 
inlet of the sea, and had there married a rich woman, probably 
the heiress of some Greek settler in that weU colonized region.' 
The two daughters of Gylon were sent to Athens with large 
dowries, and married two Athenian citizens; the younger 
became the wife of Demochares, and the elder, Cleobule, was 
the mother of Demosthenes. 

The ample property of his fiither, increased by the handsome 
portion of his mother, seemed to destine Demosthenes to a life 
of opulent obscurity. It happened, however, that he lost his 
father while only seven years old, and was left with a younger 
sister under the care of three guardians, Aphobus, the son of 



^ The eariiest d»te, 01. 98, 4. b.o. 385, is muntained by Dr. Thirlwall {Hist, of 
Gr. V. p. 148, PhUologioal Bftuewn, 11. pp. 389 sqq.). Mr. Clinton {FtuU 
HdUniei, II. Append. 10), G. K. Hermann {de anno naiali Dtmosthenu^ Gott. 
1846, reprinted in Dindorf a Demosthenes, vol. YI. pp. 730 sqq.), and Mr. Grote 
{Hist, of Gr. XI. p. 369) adopt the year 01. 99, 3. B.o. 382, 381, and Bohnecke 
(Forschungenf pp. 1-94) agrees with Dionysius {cut Atnmamn, 4) in dating the 
orator's birth in the arobonship of Demophilus, OL 99, 4. B.O. 380. We incline to 
Mr. Clinton's date. 

' Dr. Thirlwall (Y . p. 347) calls him a merchant on the strength of I. Aphob, p. 
816. The nature of his property may be seen in the calculations reprinted from an 
English translation of Yoem^ in Dindorf s Demosthenes, YU. pp. 1053 sqq. 
Juvenal's intimation (X. 117 — 131) that the orator's father was a working black- 
smith is an exaggeration or a mistake. 

* Plut. Demosth. 4, ^£sch. adv. Ctesiph. p. 78, Dem. II. Aph. p. 835. Oepi 
{KrjToi, * the gardens *) was a Milesian settlement and a oonsiderable town (Plin. 
H. N. YI. 6). It lay in the modem island of Taman, in the sea of Corooondame 
(Stmboy p. 495) over against Kertch and Jenicale. 
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his father's sister, who was to many Cleohule with a dowry of 
i^ talent, Demophon, the son of his father's brother, who was 
to marry the daughter when she came of age, and to receive 
at once her portion of two talents, and an old friend, Therip- 
pides, who was to enjoy the interest of i^ talent till Demo- 
sthenes came of age.^ These guardians seem to have behaved 
as Greek guardians too often did.^ They neglected the con- 
ditions of the will, and squandered the property confided to 
their charge to such an extent that out of fourteen talents, 
which the father left at his death, they paid less than two 
talents to the son on his completing the age of i8, when he 
was l^ally entitled to imdertake the management of his own 
property.* After vainly attempting to obtain an amicable 
settlement of the accounts, he brought an action against 
Aphobus, and obtained damages to the amount of ten talents,* 
part of which he must have received, as he appears to have 
performed some of the most expensive litui^es or public 
duties/ But there can be little doubt that the injustice to 
which he was exposed at first starting in life, and the fear of 
losing all, or nearly all, his patrimony, stimulated him to 



^ Dem. I. A^ pp. 814, 8i6, U. 840. 

' It was almoflt a fixed phnwe Id clasBical Greek to say of the orphan that he 
was * torn in pieces' by his guardians ; see Soph. AJcuc^ 505 sqq. : 

oficreipe d*, & 'ra{, vaiHa rbw trbv, el viat 
rpwp^ ffTcpriBeLSf ffov diolfferai fUnnni 
inr* dp^OFurrwv /i^ ^fXtay, 

Gf. Herod. III. 53 : rbp oCicw roC Torpbs Zi,a<popyi04wTa, Dem. I. Stepk, 1110. 
15 : inrh ro&rov koI tQw Toiodrtaw 9ia4popri0elf. Dio Ohrys. XLIII. 506, C : iM 
ruy ^vYYcinav xal rial' hrvrpfnnap BiaffTairOijpai, 

* Dem. I. Aph. pp. 812, 833, 815. OnetoTy p. 865. 

^ See Westormann, Prolegomena ad Oratianei TtUorioi^ reprinted in Dindorf s 
Demasthenei, pp. 1045 sqq. 

' .^Ischines insinuates (adv, Cteaiph, 78) that by the ezpensiveness of these 
litui^es, coupled with his own profligate extravagance, he reduced himself to the 
necessity of writing speeches for hire : Ttpl bk i^v naff ii/iipop blaiTov rls iffrtp ; iK 
rpiTipdpxov \oyoypd<f>oi dvetpdnjf tA rarp^ KwraytXicTiat rpodfiofos. We are 
surprised by Mr. Grote's remark (XI. p. 373) that he does not ' clearly understand 
what is meant' by these last words. Is the difficulty in the adverb irara- 
y€\dffT<atf which means 'in a profligate manner' (.^Isch. e. Timarch. p. 5, 13), or 
in the verb rpolcaBaif which is regularly used in the sense * to part with one's 
money' {e.g. pro Phorm. p. 946, 10, c. JHonytod. p. 1297, 14)! 
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commence those laborious studies which ultimately made him 
the greatest orator of ancient or modem times. 

It does not appear that, while the guardians of Demosthenes 
were wasting or embezzling his property, they neglected to give 
him an education suitable to his supposed circumstances. He 
charges his guardians with not paying his teachers;^ but in 
contrasting his early advantages with those of his rival ^schines, 
he boasts that while the latter was a teacher in a low school, 
he was himself a regular attendant at some place of elementary 
instruction.' The tradition, that he received instruction fix)m 
Plato and Isocrates,' may have arisen firom a not unnatural 
wish to connect the greatest orator with the principal literary 
men of the age immediately preceding his own. There is 
probably more foundation for the statement that he was taught 
rhetoric by Isseus, and was assisted by that orator in the com- 
position of his speeches against his guardians.^ His first 
beginnings in a study of rhetoric, and his ambition to become 
a public speaker, are generally attributed to the tact that he 
was taken by his tutors, while still a boy, to hear the cele- 
brated CalUstratus, the well-known friend of Iphicrates, defend 
himself and Chabrias on the charge of surrendering Oropus to 
the Thebans. This is supposed to have been in the year b.c. 
366, when Demosthenes was certainly not more than eight i«r 
9»» years old.' Whatever may have been the extent of literary 
cultivation which he received in his youth, it appears that 
Demosthenes did not enjoy the gymnastic training which 
formed an equally essential part of the early discipline of young 
Athenians. It is supposed that his delicate constitution, and 
his mother's anxiety for the health of her only son, prevented 
him fix)m joining in the exercises of the palaestra.* This 



1 I. Aph, p. 8a8, 6. 

• De Corcndf p. 311, a« : ifuH fUp toIpvw {/riip^eif, tcuSI fUy 6pti tpoircaf e/f tA 
rpoiHlKorra didcurxoXeca xal ix^w 6o-a xph ^^ M^ alaxp^v wodjaovra di Mtuup, 
Ibid. p. 315. 8 : iSlBcurK€S ypdfifiara, iyCi) 8' ^(poinav, 

• Plut. Dem, 5, VU. X. Orat. 837, 844, Cic. Brut. 31, &o. 

• Plut. VU, X. Orat. 839, 844. Liban. Vil. Dem, p. 3. Argum. ad OrcU, c. 
Onet. p. 87s. 

• Plut. Dem, 5. Vita decern Oratorwiif p. 844. Hennippus apud AuL, Ml, 
m. 13. 

• Thirlwall, V. p. 348. 
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deficiency, coupled with his lisping articulation/ want of mus- 
cular vigour, and effeminate attire, obtained for him the name 
of BaraXoc, ' the infiintine babbler/ * a name which had also 
another meaning in the nursery/ and was used to countenance 
an imputation of the vilest impudicitjr/ Without any double 
signification, the powerful coterie, which espoused the cause of 
his guardians, contrived to fix upon him the name of 'Apyag, 
* the viper/ * as though he had turned round and bitten the 
nurturers of his youth. 

The success which attended the prosecution of Aphobus, by 
no means guaranteed his eminence as a public speaker. The 
orations are still extant, and exhibit so much talent that they 
have been attributed to Is»us himself, who probably assisted in 
their composition, just as Demosthenes wrote many of his 
speeches to be delivered in court by the parties themselves. It 
does not appear that any great merits of elocution were expected 
in these forensic harangues. Indeed, in many cases, they may 
have been read to the dicasts or jurymen. At any rate, 
Demosthenes had no natural advantages as an orator. A feeble 
frame and a weak voice, a shy and awkward manner, the 
ungraceful gesticulations of one whose limbs had never been 
duly exercised in the palaestra, and the defective articulation to 
which we have already referred, would have deterred most men 
from even attempting to address an Athenian assembly. He 
had the additional discouragement of failing on his first 
attempt/ Worst of all, he was not fluent as an extempore 
speaker, and even in his best days, he required preparation, 
and was liable to break down if he spoke under novel circum- 



^ He oonld not pronounce the letter p till he had conqaered his natural thickness 
of speech by long praotioe ; Cic. Div, II. 46, § 96. 

* See Dissen and Schaefer, ad Orat. de Carond, p. 288, 17. Naeke, de BaUaro 
CkUmiSt Bheioh. Mus, for 1838, pp. 113 sqq. 

' Harpocration, s.v.: BthroXiS 6^ r^ vpiaKrbnf fidraXop X^r fn/j wore oSr Mew 
rods KOfolBovf pctrdXovs X^oimtc Cf. JBsch. c. Tim. p. 17. 42: Ta&nfp i^ inroKo- 
pUrfULTOs rirOrii Hiw HrwfVfiUuf ^«. 

^ JEedh, Feds. Leg. p. 41. 13: iv womI fiiv uv iKX-^Ori Bi* aUrxpovpylxut ripa xal 
KiyaidUuf BdraXos. 

' iSiSchines, ibid.: ix TolBunf i* draXXarr^/tcpot Kal BeKaraXdyrovs BUcat iKdffrtfi 
Twv iwirp^ufy \ayxdy<ap'Apyii9 ixXiiBui, 

• Plutarch, DeoL 6 : t6 wpwroif irrvyxiinap n^ Brj/jup Sopupoit repUTiwre Kal 
KareyeXaro Bi* diiSeuiy roO X670V. 
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stances, as when he first addressed Phflip of Macedon in the 
presence of his court. But the ambition and resolute perse- 
verance of Demosthenes enabled him to triumph over every 
disadvantage. He improved his bodily powers by running; 
his voice by speaking aloud as he walked up hill» or declaimed 
against the roar of the sea at Phalerum. He practised grace- 
ful delivery before a tall looking-glass, and controlled his unruly 
articulation by speaking with pebbles in his mouth.* His want 
of fluency he remedied by diligent composition, and by copying 
and committing to memory the works of the best authors. Of 
these his favourite was Thucydides, and it is said that he wrote 
out the eight books of that historian no less than eight times/ 
and could almost recite him firom memory. Moreover, he 
read carefully all the ri^vai, or treatises on oratory, that he 
could procure.* And he prepared himself for the public exer- 
cise of his talents not only by writing declamations for practice 
on all the great subjects of the day, but also by composing 
speeches for the parties in private suits and public prosecutions. 
In this way he gradually surmounted all his difficulties. The 
friendly actor Satyrus was at hand to correct the faults of his 
delivery,^ and old men in the assembly began to say that his 
speeches reminded them of the school of Pericles.' And at 
last he came forth as the acknowledged leader of the assembly, 
and, even by the confession of his deadliest enemies, the first 
orator in Greece. 

The period, during which the name of Demosthenes identifies 
itself with the history of Athens, was eminently critical both 
for that city and for the whole of Greece. It was a time when 
an able and patriotic statesman, like Demosthenes, might have 
done greater service than any of his predecessors, if the people 
would have listened to his advice, and acted energetically in 
carrying out the counsels which he gave them. Unfortunately 
this was not the case. When Demosthenes delivered his first 



^ Plutarch, Den. 4 — 9. * Lucian, adv, IndocUm, c. 4. 

» Plut. Dem, c. 5. Vit, X, Orat. p. 844 B. 

^ Plat Dem, c. 7. Satyrus made him redte a speech from Euripides or 
Sophodes, and then delivered it himself with all the graces of histrionic action. 

' Eunomus the Thriasian is mentioned as one of those who told Demosthenes 
that be had t^ \6yo¥ i>fioi6raTw T(f ll€piK\4ovt, Plut. {Dem, e. 6). 
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political oration, that on the Symmoria, or companies for the 
payment of the property-tax, in the year 354 b.c.,* Persia was 
still the only object of apprehension to united Greece, and 
Philip of Macedon was not regarded with the suspicions which 
he afterwards so fiilly justified. He had taken no part in the 
Social war, and had not interfered with the proceedings of 
Athens either in the Thracian Chersonesus or in Eubcea. Only 
three years after this the Phocian war broke out, and was 
closely followed by that between Philip and Olynthus ; and 
while the latter led to misunderstandings between Philip and the 
Athenians, and compromised their interests in the north, the 
former ended in bringing Philip to Boeotia, and enabled him, 
as the victor at Chseronea, to dictate his own terms at Athens. 
While these events were in progress, the independence of 
Athens was staked on her policy in r^ard to the king of 
Macedon. And though a large and influential party were 
unwilling to oppose themselves actively and openly to the 
ambitious designs of Philip, others, who saw the danger, were 
anxious to encounter any risk rather than acquiesce in aggres- 
sions, which cx>uld have only one effect on the power of their 
country. To this anti-Macedonian party, Demosthenes con- 
sistently belonged. Some of those who advocated the cause 
of peace at any price, sach as Phodon, were well-meaning, but 
mistaken politicians ; others, such as Philocrates and iEschines, 
were probably, or rather certainly, influenced by corrupt 
motives. Whatever doubt may be cast on the character of 
Demosthenes,^ there can be no question as to his general 
patriotism ; and his faults, whatever they were, must be regarded 
as cancelled by his banishment and death, the consequences of 



> See Grote, ffitt, of Cfreeee, XI. p. 398. 

* See Thirlwall, Bist, of Greece, V. p. Q55. The mere &ct that QuintaUn 
places DemofltheneB and Cicero on the same footing in regard to the imputations 
on their character as men and citizens, shows that he did not accept these imputa- 
tions as a serious deduction from their merits. He says (XII. 1, § 14) : * Orator 
ergo Demosthenes non fuitt Atqui malum yirum acoepimus. Non Cicero f atqui 
hujus quoque mores multi reprehenderunt. Quid agam t Magna responsi intidia 
subeunda est, mitigande sunt prius aures. Mihi hinc nee Demosthenes tarn 
grayi morum dignus Tidetur invidilt> ut omnia, quae in eum ab inimicjs congeeta 
sunt, credam, cum pulcherrima ejus in republicit consilia> et finem vitm clarum 
legam ; neo M. Tullio defuisse video in ulU parte ciris optimi voluntatem.' 
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the opposition to the Macedonian power, which had distin- 
guished him through life. 

The career of Demosthenes, so far as it contributes to explain 
his position in the history of Greek literature, may be described 
very briefly. His guardians seem to have belonged to a party 
of opulent and profligate men at Athens/ who set the laws at 
defiance, and, trusting to their wealth and influence and mutual 
support, treated their poorer fellow-dtisens as though they 
belonged to an inferior class. Among these persons, who were 
an active cause of the ruin of Athens, were Midias, Androtion, 
and Timocrates ; and Demosthenes came into contact with the 
first of these on his own account, while he furnished a fellow- 
citizen, Diodorus, with the means of attacking the other two, 
who were partners in iniquity.^ About three or four days 
before the trial of Aphobus came on,' Midias and his brother, 
Thrasylochus, had rushed into the house of Demosthenes, and 
making him an offer to exchange properties, or to undertake 
the trierarchy,' proceeded to deal with his effects as if they were 
already transferred to themselves ; and even gave Aphobus a 
release from the action against him.^ Besides all this, they 
insulted in the grossest manner the female members of his 
family.' Having relieved himself fix>m this manoeuvre by a 
payment of twenty min» for a deputy trierarch, Demosthenes 
brought an action tar insulting language against Midias, and 
obtained judgment by default." Although entitied to execution, 
he abstained from touching the effects of the powerful culprit, 
and brought an action of ejectment,' which he was prevented 
firom trying by the evasions of the defendant. At last, the 
hostility of Midias assumed the form of a public outrage. He 
assaulted Demosthenes in the almost sacred character of 
Choragus at the Dionysia ; and in accordance with the rule in 



^ With the selfish inoonsistency of Greek party-men, Midias, on one occasion, 
stood in opposition to Androtion ; Dem. c. AndrU, p. 596, 9. 

* Dem. in Mid. p. 539, a6. * dyrtdiMrret TpiifpafixUuf, 
^ T&t iUcas (bt cu^rcdv otkras 'ij^cw roct iwirp^ois. 

' In Mid, p, S40, 5. 

* Ibid. 540, a I : SUtrf^ M raOrtaif Xaxcbr iTorepor rijs KomrYOplas eZXor ifiiifupf ad 
«yAp ds^rra. 

' I. «3 : \ap^ J* ^€p^pw xal ix^aif o^derdt irf^dfir/^ wiSnrvrt riop to6tw dXXd 
"Kax^ i^oCKrft wdXiP od94vw xal r^fAepop tUrtXOeaf ded^fuu. 
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such caseSj the matter was brought before the popular assembly/ 
and on a show of hands the offender was ordered to be prose- 
cuted.' The speech which Demosthenes composed for the 
occasion is extant, but was never deUyered, as Midias com- 
pounded the charge by a payment of half a talent.* The 
charges against Androtion and Timocrates were also stimulated 
by their ill-usage of the accuser Diodorus, but the grounds 
alleged are entirely of a public nature. About the same time, 
Demosthenes appeared as the advocate of Ctesippus, the son of 
Chabrias, to prosecute Leptines, who had in 356 b.c. passed a 
statute for the abolition of hereditary exemptions from the 
public burdens, Chabrias having been one of those to whose 
family this privilege had been granted. And in 35a B.C., he 
composed a most elaborate speech for Euthydes, who indicted 
Aristocrates for moving a decree in &vour of the adventurer, 
Charidemus, which contained a clause making his person in- 
violable. He also composed at this time a great many orations 
for suitors in private causes. His most important efforts, 
however, were the series of public speeches referring to the 
proceedings of Philip of Macedon, and known to the ancients 
as the twelve PhilippicSy a name which has become a general 
designation for spirited invectives.^ These speeches extended 
over the period from 352 to 339 b.c But he was not merely 
a statesman — ^that is, in the Athenian sense of the term, an 
influential speaker in the senate and in the public assembly. 
He was also an active diplomatist, and when not thwarted by the 



^ Dem. Mid. 514, 6: vpoipa\6fi7iv airbw HSuceiy, The rpopoX^ or 'plaint to 
the assembly/ as Mr. Kennedy renders it (Dem. againtt LepUnea, Midiai, Ac,, 
p. 365), ' was an application to the people for leave to prefer a criminal ohaig« ;' 
see Meier and Sohomann, Alt, Proz, p. 471. 

' 76. p. 515, 3 : fiif ypibfiif KOrex^ifivriinfaGf aArdu, 

s .^Isohiues says distinctly (c. Cteaiph, 61, 64), that Demosthenes iiriZcro rptd- 
Korra fwQp d/M rfyr t< €lt abr^ Upptp koX t^ toO Si^/iw KaraxftporoifUuf f^ ip Aio- 
pi^iTw Ka.T€X€ipvrfarnff€ Mcid^v. Plntaroh, who reoog^nizes the fact, attributes it to 
a belief, on the part of Demosthenee, that he could not cope with the influence of 
Midias (Vit, Dem, o. la). Mr. Grote suggests that ' he may have delivered the 
discourse and obtained judgment in his favour ; and then afterwards — ^when the 
second vote of the dicasts was about to come on for estimation of the penalty — 
may have accepted the oflfer of the defendant to pay a moderate fine^ in fear of 
exasperating too far the powerful friends around Midias' {ffist, of Oreeee, XI. 
p> 479). * See e,g, Juvenal, X. 129. 
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misconduct of indolent or corrupt colleagues^ he performed the 
most important services to his country in this capacity. He was 
one of the ten ambassadors who were sent to Philip at the end of 
347 B.C. His colleague^ iBschines^ whose words we are obliged 
to receive with the greatest caution^ tells us^ that on this 
occasion^ when he appeared for the first time in the presence 
of the king of Maoedon, whose designs he had so often de- 
nounced at home, his presence of mind entirely failed him ; and 
that, in spite of some good-natured encouragement fix>m Philip/ 
who was no doubt curious to hear the most renowned speaker 
of the anti-Macedonian party^ he was unable to deliver more 
than a few confused and incoherent sentences. It is not 
impossible that this story rests on a foundation of facts, dis- 
torted, of course, by the malignity of a rival politician. Either, 
as Mr. Orote suggests,' Demosthenes was really intimidated by 
his new and formidable audience, or his common sense assured 
him that this was not an occasion on which fine speaking could 
produce any practical results, and so he contented himself with 
a very brief address. When it was agreed that peace should 
be made with Philip, Demosthenes was again one of the ten 
ambassadors sent to take the oaths firom him.^ The majority 
of his colleagues, probably bribed with Macedonian gold, de- 
layed their journey, so as to enable Philip to complete his 
Thracian conquests, and even to prepare for the immediate 
invasion of Phocis. The ruin of their unfortunate neighbours 
opened the eyes of the Athenians to the treacherous colinsels 
by which they had been misled. Philocrates, the proposer of 
the peace, was impeached by Hypereides, and fled from Athens.* 



^ JPoZt. Ltg, p. 3a. 

* Vnd, 1. 44 : 11^ ^ h ^^(TTot ^% diiKeiro Oafi^w re ra/xjreXetWo xal /lii vofd- 
fSftF, &inr€p h roif Bedrpois, 9(d toOto cXeffOoU rt vcirowOipaiy k,t,\, 

* XI. p. 530. He inclines to believe ' Uiat Demosthenes was partiftllj divested 
of his oratorical powers, by finding himself speaking not only before the enemy 
whom he had so bitterly denounced, but surrounded by all the evidences of Mace- 
donian power, and doubtless exposed to unequivocal marks of well-earned hatred, 
from those Macedonians who took less pains than Philip to disguise their real 
feelings.' 

* See Thirlwall {Eist, of Greece, V. pp. 356 foil.), and Groto (XI. pp. 556 foil.), 
whose accounts of aU these proceedings are accompanied by a criticism of the con- 
tradictory explanations, given by Demosthenes and JSschines. 

B Demoeth. FdU. Leg, p. 376 ; Hypereides, Pro EuxeiUppo, coL 39, L 7 foil, 
ed. Babington. 
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The accusation of iBschines^ which Demosthenes and Timarchus 
had undertaken^ was delayed by the successful attack made by 
^schines on the latter^^ and by his procrastination in sub* 
nutting to the usual scrutiny.' It came on^ however^ in B.C. 
343^ and the two great speeches of the riyal orators are still 
extant, ^schines^ with the help of Eubulus and Phocion^ was 
acquitted by a majority of 30 yotes.' This partial check did 
not interfere with the growing influence of Demosthenes. He 
was the life and soul of all the opposition which Athens raised 
to the restless intrigues and attempts of Philip. It was by his 
counsels that embassies, in which he took a part, were sent to 
the Peloponnesus, to the Ionian Isles, to Illyria, Thessaly, the 
Chersonese, and Byzantium.^ He recommended the expe- 
dition to Euboea, which detached that island from Macedon.* 
And when the war was renewed between the Athenians and 
Philip, it was he who induced his countrymen to send a fleet to 
the relief of Byzantium, in B.C. 340, and thus to bring the 
Thracian campaign to a successful issue.' His greatest 
triumph was the alliance which he brought about between 
Athens and Thebes,' when the insane proceedings of jiEschines^ 
had stirred up a second sacred war, and introduced Philip into 
Bceotta. Although the unfortunate issue of the battle of 
Chseroueia in b.c. 338 oyerthrew the independence of Athens, 
the active patriotism of Demosthenes had saved his country 
from a greater disaster,' and he maintained his position in spite 
of that event. The death of Philip, in b.c. 336, opened an 
avenue for successful exertion, but the Athenians, under the evil 
influence of Phodon, took no advantage of it. The destruction of 



1 See Thirlwall^ YL pp. 98 foU. The suooesB of JBnhineB was dae to the 
DOtoriouB profligacy of iWarohuB, which enabled him to diBpeiue with witneaseB. 
On this aooonnt Demosthenes says, with express referenoe to the prosecution of 
Timarchus, the only public indictment which had, up to that time, been brought 
forward by .Achines: 6syiLp dyQpat KouModt &cT€p Upd/Mra xal to6tovs dfidp' 
TV pas Tpbs iuifiefierpri/jLhipf t^p ^pi^paM aip€ts hidtKW WiKw &ri irdrdecFOt etris {J)e 
Fait, Leg. p. 578). 
» ThiriwaU, VI. p. «6. » Below, § 4, p. 336 [176^ 

^ Grote, XI. pp. 6^ sqq. ' De Oorondy p. 2$2. 

* Ibid. pp. 454, 304-308. ' Ibid. pp. «86, 7. 

* JEbc^. e. CUi, pp. 69 foU. 

* %.e. an inyasion of Attica from Elatea in b.o. 339 ; see ThirlwaO, VI. p. 6a, 
Grote, XI. p. 671. 

M 
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Thebes was followed by Alexander's demand for the extradition 
of Demosthenes and the other anti-Macedonian leaders.' 
Although Phocion recommended compliance^ the Athenians 
magnanimously rejected the demand^ and Alexander was induced 
to modify it.' Demosthenes^ though no longer a leader, still 
retained considerable influence at Athens, which was shown by 
thc( results of his second great contest with ^sclunes, in b.c. 
330. This arose fix>m the proposal made by Ctesiphon, in b.c. 
338, not long after the battle of Chseroneia, that Demosthenes 
should be rewarded with a golden crown and an eulogistic 
proclamation at the great Dionysiay specially for his exertions 
and expenditure in repairing the city walls, and generally for 
his patriotic and able conduct as a statesman.' This proposal 
was indicted by iBschines, as the representative of the Mace- 
donian party, nominally on various technical grounds, but 
really as an impeachment of the political life of Demostiienes. 
The circumstances of the intervening years had prevented the 
Macedouixers from bringing on the case ; but when the death 
of Agis, in 330 b.c, had made their cause stronger than ever,^ 
they thought that a favourable opportunity had arrived for 
effecting the ruin or discredit of their chief opponent. The 
speech by which uEschines supported his prosecution, and the 
triumphant answer of Demosthenes, are still extant, and are 
perhaps the beat specimens of Greek oratory which we have. 
The latter is by universal consent an unequalled effort of 
human eloquence, ^schines did not obtain the fifth part of 
the votes, and in bitter mortification withdrew fix)m Athens.' 
But this was the last happiness of Demosthenes, so far as we 
know his history. For the next five or six years we read 
nothing of his proceedings. But in the year 324 b.c., Har- 
paluSy the satrap of Babylonia, sought an asylum in Attica 



1 Hie penone demanded were^ DemosUieiieai LyeuxguB, Hypereidee, Polyeuctua, 
Charee, ChuidemuB, EphialteB) Diotimua, and Moerodea (Aman, Anab, I. lo, 
j^6. Plut Dem, c. 23, mentioiui Demon instead of Diotimus, and CaUisthenoe 
instead of Hypereidee). 

* He was satisfied with desianding the surrender of Cbaridemus and Ephialtes, 
who fled from Athens and took servioe with the Persians. 

' In the terms of the proposed decree. 

* Thirlwafl, VI. p. 257. 

' See the remarks of Grote on the causes of the exile of .^schines (XII. p. 395). 
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with a considerable treasure^ of which the Athenians took 
possession in trust for Alexander. On counting over the 
monejy it was found to be much less than Harpalus said that 
he had brought with him^ and Demosthenes was charged by 
Hypereides with having embessled^ o^ received as bribes, some 
portion of the deficit. Although it seems to us in the highest 
degree improbable that there should be any solid foundation 
for such a chaise, fear of the Macedonians, or some other 
political motives, induced the Athenians to find Demosthenes 
guilty.' He was thrown into prison^ but allowed to escape to 
^gina and Troezen, where he resided, gasing with tearful 
eyes on the coast of Attica/ till the death of Alexander^ 
and the renewed opposition to Maoedon^ which led to the 
Lamian war^ restored him in triumph to his native land. In 
the vigorous measures, which had nearly led to the ruin of 
Antipater, Demosthenes was the prime mover. But these 
bright prospects were soon clouded by the death of the 
Athenian general Leosthenes, by the loss of the battle of 
Crannon, and by the subsequent disunion of the allied Ghreeks. 
And when Antipater marched into Boeotia, in b.c. 322, Athens 
was prostrate at his feet. Besides demanding the overthrow of 
the democratical constitution, he insisted that the anti- 
Macedonian orators should be given up to him. They fled 
from Athens^ and Demades in their absence induced the 9000 
citizens, to whom Antipater had left the right of voting, to 
condemn them to death. This sentence was passed against 
Demosthenes, Hypereides, Aristonicus, and Himerseus, the 
brother of Demetrius of Phalerum. One of the officers of 
Antipater^ Archias, an Italian mercenary of Thurii^ ' the exile-r 
hunter ' as he was called,' tore the last three of them from the 
sanctuary of Mwsua, in iEgina, and sent them to Antipater^ who 



^ Grote hM given good reasoiu for hit oonoliuion^ that ' the yerdict against him 
was not judicial but political, growing out of the embamuning neoessitieB of the 
time' (XII. p. 113). Thirlwall oomee to the similar result, that 'Demosthenes 
fell a victim to political intrigues, which derived their chief strength from the 
critical position in which Athens was placed by her resistance to Alexander's 
decree for the restoration of the exiles' (VII. 161). 

• Plut. Ikm. 47 : ^M7Ke 9i t^p 4tvy^p futKcucOf iv Alyiro Ktd Tpoit^t KaSe^S- 
fuewot rd roXXd Kal trpbi r^v 'Arrtit^p dxofiX&inap iehaKpv/titfOt, 

» Plut Dem. a8: 'A/>xiat 6 K\rie«ls ^vyaSoBipas, i, e., «the blood^hound.' It 

M 2 
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put them all to death. With a band of Thraciaii soldiers^ 
Archias tracked Demosthenes to his place of refuge, the temple 
of Poseidon, in the isle of Calauria^ near Troezen, where he had 
spent part of his year of exile. Archias, who had been an actor, 
and a student of rhetoric, ^tried to induce Demosthenes to quit 
the sanctuary by some promises of mediation couched in high- 
flown and theatrical language.^ Demosthenes obliged him to 
throw off the mask by an irritating reference to his former 
employment as a stage-player, and the agent of Antipater 
broke out into undisguised and angry menaces. ' Now,' said 
Demosthenes, ' you speak the true words of the Macedonian 
oracle — before yon were but acting/ He then asked Archias 
to wait till he had written home, and withdrawing to the inner 
part of the temple, took a dose of poison which he carried 
about his person. Having waited till the effects began to be 
felt, he rose up and staggered to the door of the temple, where 
he feU dead. His last words were : ' You may at once, O Archias, 
enact the part of Creon, and cast out this body unburied. O 
dear Poseidon, I quit thy temple still alive, but Antipater and 
the Macedonians have not allowed even thy sanctuary to be 
uncontaminated.' ' 

Such was the miserable end of this great orator. It was 
not very long before the Athenians returned to their appre- 
ciation of the man who had served them so well for more than 



appean that he had been a pupil of the celebrated actor Polus, and of the rheto* 
riciaoB Lacritas and Anazimenes. It is worth noticing that Lacritiu, who had been 
a pnpil of laocratea, is severely handled in one of the private orations of Demo- 
sthenes, below, § 5. 

^ We cannot agree with Mr. Grote (XII. p. 441) in his rejection of Plutarch's 
account of the death of Demosthenes. It i^pears to ns not only very vivid and 
natural in itself, but also not improbable, for Archias would be likely to recollect 
and recount incidents in which he imagined that he had played a creditable part : 
such a statement as 'ApxUtv roXXd ^dp$ptaira ^laXtx^irros (Flut Dem. 39) could 
hardly have proceeded from any other informant, and if we compare the moderate 
language in which Demosthenes alludes to the histrionic antecedents of this tool of 
tyranny with the taunts which he flings out against .Sschines, we may almoet sup- 
pose that Aroluas softened down some unpleasant things that were said to him. 
The reference to Oreon is quite in the spirit of Demosthenes: see Jk Corcnd, 
p. aSS, 1. 19 ; and Archias was literally the representative of a tyrant. 

* Plut. JDem. 99: o^jc Ay ^dwois ifdri t6v iK rijs rpayipHas ifTOKpafh/iewos "Kpiwra 
itoX rb ffQ/Aa roGro ^imav dra^p, iy^ i\ & ^e J16a'€iiw, fri ^p i^iipUrrafAai rov 
lepov' T(p WArTMrdr/)^ Kal MaK^Soffw odd' 6 cbs pohs KaOapbs dToXAetm-tti, 
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thirty years. Hia nephew, Demochares, lived to propose and 
carry a decree,^ by which his eldest descendant for the time 
being had reserved to him a seat at the public table in the 
Pry taneum ; and a statue of bronze was erected in his honour 
both in the agora at Athens and in the temple at Calauria, where 
he died.' The former bore the plain-spoken inscription :' — 

Had bat thy power, Demosthenes, mated thy pnident mind. 
No chains of warlike Maoedon would free- bom Hellas bind 1 

His countrymen were pleased to see that a just retribution 
punished the immediate authors of his death. Archias died in 
poverty, and universally detested.^ And one of the last acts of 
Antipater was to order the execution of the corrupt and 
treacherous Demades.' To these feelings on the part of the 
Athenians, when they looked back, a few years afterwards, on 
the completed career of Demosthenes, we lend a ready sym- 
pathy. It is our present business to regard this great man in 
his literary rather than his political capacity, but we cannot 
refrain from recording our concurrence in the sentiment so 
strongly expressed by Niebuhr, that Demosthenes was politically 
a saint, that we do not envy the man who judges him diffe- 
rently, and that his whole political life, and all that concerns 
his honour as a statesman, are without spot or change.' 

§ 2. The sixty-one speeches which have come down to us 
under the name of Demosthenes, probably include all that he 
left in writing.^ And the collection contains besides many 
that he did not compose or deliver. They are generally 
divided into three classes — ^the harangues to the people 
{Sti/uLtiyoplai), the orations on public causes (Sfi^uocrcoc \6yoi), 



^ VU. X. XhuL p. 847 D. * Pausanias, IL 33, §5. 

Plut. Dein, 30 ; who speaks of it as 716 Mypa/ifjM rd OpvXXoOfutfOF, 

^ Arrian, ap. Phot, cod, XCII. p. 918 : 'A/>x^' ^ Ooi^putt h iax^'Ht irtptq, xal 
drt/dg, Zvarphj/at ireXe&njire Th» piop, 

' Diod. XYIII. 48. Arrian, ti. s. Athen. XIII. 591. It was Cassander who 
executed judgment on Demades according to Plutarch, Dem, 31, Pkoc, 30. 

< Philological Muteum, I. pp. 487, 497. 

7 See Clinton, F. H, II. p. 355. Photius {cod, CCLXY .) says : tpiporrai \6yoi 
yvijotoi i^Koirra rhrt, but, as Mr. Clinton remarks, it is not explained what this 
list of sixty-fiye containedi and it might include some spurious pieces. 
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and the speeches upon private causes (tSccurcicoc Xoyoi).' We 
shall consider them according to this division^ bnt we shall 
place by themselves the two great speeches which he made 
against ^schines, both because the corresponding orations of 
the rival orator are still extant, and also because these com- 
positions have a distinct historical and oratorical value. 

We have fifteen parliamentaiy speeches or harangues addressed 
to the popular assembly, and this is the number recognized 
by Dionysius.' 6f these, twelve relate more or less directly to 
the proceedings of Philip, and, as we have already mentioned, 
are called the Philippics, This title, however, is generally 
restricted to five of them, the first and fifth being contained in 
one. Three others are called the Olynthiacs, and the 
remaining four have special designations — ' On the Peace,' 
' The HalonnesuB,' and ' The Chersonesus/ The three other 
public speeches are these — ' On the Symmoriae,* ' For the People 
of Megalopolis,' and ' For the Rhodians/ 

It has been already stated that the first in point of time of 
this collection of parliamentary addresses was the speech 
respecting the SymmoruB, in b.c. 354. The object of this 
speech was to show that, although there was no immediate 
occasion for a special confederacy of the Greeks to resist the 
king of Persia, it was still necessary that Athens should be 
well prepared for any eventuality. With this view he brings 
forward an elaborate and well-conceived scheme for the classi- 
fication of the 1200 wealthiest citizens in the twenty companies 
{<nffifjLopiai)f two for each tribe, which were required, each in 
its turn, to advance the special war contribution or property-tax 
(cicr^opa).' 

The next in order was the speech for the people of Megalo- 
polis, delivered in B.C. 333. In this oration, as in the preceding, 
Macedon and Philip do not enter into the speaker's thoughts. 
The principle which he lays down is, that it is expedient for 
Athens that both Sparta and Thebes should be as weak as 
posssible. And, as Thebes at this time was sufficiently enfeebled 



^ They are amuiged aooording to their dateB> and in these olaesesy by Mr* 
Clinton, II. p. 360. 
* Ad Amfnceum, p. 744, Reiske. > See Grote, XI. pp. 398 folL 
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by her contest with the Phocians, the orator reoommends his 
coantrymen to accept the alliance of M^alopolis, and so to 
check the designs of Sparta in the sonth/ 

The first Philippic was spoken in B.C. 352. Here we have 
Demosthenes in the character which he sustained to the last — 
the sagacious discoverer of the dangerous designs of Philip, the 
energetic statesman who ronsed his indolent countrymen to a true 
sense of their perils and their duty. He boldly throws the blame 
on the people no less than their advisers ; and calling upon the 
Athenians to serve in person instead of leaving the military 
functions of the free citizen to be performed by mercenaries, 
he proposes to equip an adequate standing force, and to provide, 
the means for paying the soldiers and sailors by a financial 
scheme which has not come down to us.' 

In B.C. 351, he delivered his speech about the freedom of 
the Bhodians, ui^ng the Athenians to support the democratical 
party in that island, and obviating the fear that either the 
queen of Caria, or the Persian king, would espouse the cause of 
the ruling oligarchy. The former, he shows, would probably 
abstain from all interference, and the king of Persia was 
not by any means so formidable an opponent as Philip of 
Macedon, whom some affected to hold cheap.' 

The three Olynihiac speeches were delivered in the year b.c. 
349. The chronological order of these vigorous harangues has 
been made the subject of learned discussions by able scholars*^ 
On the whole, there seems to be good ground for acquiescing 
in the conclusion of Stiive and Mr. Grote, that the third 
Olynthiac should retain its old place, and that the order of the 
first and second should be reversed. According to this view, 
the earliest of these speeches considers the affairs of Olynthus 
as only one element in the general opposition to the designs of 
Philip, and dwells rather on the advantage of an alliance with 
that important city than on the risk to which it was exposed. 



1 See Grote, XI. pp. 406 foil. • Id. pp. 431 folL » ThirlTOlI, V. p. 304. 
^ See Mr. Grote's Appendix to hia 88th chapter (voL XI. pp. 499—504). The 
three MraDgements are : — 

Edited order I. II. III. 

Order of I^nysiuB . . . . IL III. I. 

Stueye and Grote .... II. I. III. 
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and the oonseqnenoes which the sacoeBS of Philip in that 
qnarter would probably entail.' In the next Olynthiac speech 
— that which is first in the ordinary arrangement — ^DCToosthenes 
enlarges npon these special considerations. Olynthns is in 
danger^ and if Philip conquers it, he will soon be able, instead 
of fighting the Athenians in the north, to transfer the war to 
their own soil. And under the emei^ncy, as he presents it to 
them, he recommends an adequate armament, both military and 
naval, which must be provided for, if necessary, by even an 
appropriation of the public-spectacle money — ^the theoricon, as 
it was called.' The Athenians partially acted on this advice, 
and their troops gained some trifling success which led them to 
indulge in overweening exultation. To repress this feeling and to 
point out the real state of the case, Demosthenes delivered the 
third Olynthiac oration.' And he is so far from encouraging 
them in the belief that they had the game in their hands, that 
he insists upon the necessity of increased exertions, and goes so 
far as to suggest the immediate appointment of a board for a 
revision of the laws with a view to the application of the 
theoricon to the purposes of the war.^ This third Olynthiac is 
one of the noblest of all the speeches of Demosthenes. 

The speech on the Peace^ which was delivered in b.c. 346, 
after the ruin of Phocis, and the promotion of Philip to the 
Amphictyonic dignity, contains a calm and statesmanlike view 
of the question, whether Philip's newly usurped honours 
should be recognized. Disapproving of the peace, he did not 
think that either the time or the cause warranted an appeal to 
arms. It would be foolish, he said, and absolutely monstrous, 
when they had so demeaned themselves with the separate states 
in regard to their dearest interests for the sake of peace, to 
go to war with them all collectively for the sake of a seat in 
the shady nook at Delphi.* 

In B.C. 344, the second Philippic was spoken. Philip had 
sent ambassadors to Athens, probably the mission in which the 



* Grote, XI. p. 457. « (Hynih. I. p. 15. 

» Qroto, XL p. 468. * (Hyntk. IIL pp. 31, 3a. 

' Dt Paee, p. 63, 1. 93 : oOroCr eihftfet xol xofudf vxMium Tp6s iKdcrovs Kuff Im 

49 At X^f ^ictAt rvri voXtM^cu. 
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Byssantme orator Python took a promiuent part, and, as Dr. 
Thirlwall suggests/ it ' seems to have been the speech with 
which Demosthenes prefaced a motion for the answer which he 
proposed to give to the ambassadors/ It is directed in great 
measure against the Philippizing Orators/ and it warns the 
Athenians to be on their guard against the Macedonian king, 
and to form alliances against him. 

The oration ' about the Halonnesus,' which was delivered in 
B.C. 343, is wrongly attributed to Demosthenes. There is good 
reason for believing that its author was Hegesippus, an orator 
of the anti-Macedonian party.' Demosthenes spoke on the 
occasion, but his harangue is lost.^ 

The oration on the Affain of the Cher9one9uf and the third 
Philippic were both delivered in B.C. 343, when the peace 
between Philip and the Athenians was growing more and more 
nominal, and the rupture becoming gradually more inevitable. In 
the former, which is a masterpiece of eloquence, the orator depre- 
cates the recal of Diopeithes," an active leader of mercenaries, 
who had engaged in unauthorized hostilities with Philip, and had 
levied contributions from his subjects in Thrace, and even appre- 
hended an envoy sent to treat with him.' In both orations he 
deals immediately with the affairs of the Chersonesus, and it 
has been supposed" that the third Philippic had reference to a 
request for protection from the subjects of Athens in that 
quarter. The Philippic boldly states that the nominal peace 
had been really a state of war, as far as Philip's actions were 



» Thiriwall, VI. p. lo. 

* There is a special allusion to Pliiloorates in p. 73, L 2, for it was this comipt 
orator who reviled Demosthenes as a teetotalist ; see FaU, Leg. p. 355. L 35. 

> See Mach. e, CUs. 6$, and the arguments of Winiewski and V6mel, cited, the 
fonner at length and the latter briefly, in Dindorf s Annotatumet (Oxford, 1849, 
vol. I. pp. 139 — 141). 

^ Libaniufl^ Atywm. : 6 m^ rod ArffU)ff$4wws \670t 6 vepl r^ 'AXoiv^ov /^Belt od 
Ci&j^ercu, ixttwov H o6k tfrrot rbw e{fp€04rra irpwriOww tiir^, 

> There is a spirited translation of this speech in Lord Brougham's Worht, vol. 
Vn. pp. 73 foIL 

< Diopeithes has another contact with Greek literature as the father of the poet 
Menander. 

' Eput. Philippic p. 159, L 13. 

" By Winiewski {ad Omt. de Ctmmd, p. 176), on the strength of the expression 
rdXXa 6<ra i^iwa, PhU. III. p. 129, 1. a8. 
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ooncemed, and both speecheB mflist on the neceBsity of sending 
embassies and ox^anizing a confederacy to check the king's 
increasing ambition. 

The fonrth Philippic is generally regarded^ as a spurious 
composition^ made up of passages taken from the genuine 
orations of Demosthenes. Scholars have come to a similar 
conclusion respecting the speech on the Letter of PhUip, and 
the Fkineral Oration. That on the Arrangement qf the RqntbUc 
(ire/oi mnfra^iwg) has been pronounced by F. A. Wolf to be a 
patchwork made up in great measure of extracts from the third 
Olynthiac, and the speech Against Aristocrates.' 

§ 3. A general reference has been already made to the 
speeches against Androtion and Leptines^ delivcared in B.C. 355, 
against Timocrates in b.c. 353^ against Aristocrates in b.c. 352, 
and that prepared for delivery against Midias in b.c 348. 
They are distinguished by the same characteristics — ^great 
knowledge of the laws and history of Athens^ acute reasonings 
and powerful declamation. That against Leptines was a 
special favourite with the ancient critics. Dionysius says that 
of all the speeches of Demosthenes^^ this oration on the immu- 
nities has the greatest polish and literary finish;' and the 
eminent rhetorician, Aristides, has left us a formal imitation 
of it. Cicero specially praises it for its subtlety/ and the great 
modem scholar, P. A. Wolf, assigns it the next place in point 
of excdilenoe to the noble speech on the Croton.^ The accuracy 
of the language is very remarkable, and we have some examples 
of refinements and distinctions, which evince the most laborious 
and careful preparation/ 



^ See Dindorf, Ammoi, I. p. loa. 

* Wolf, Proleg, ad Leptineamy p. 74 : ' si quid video, oratio que inscribitur vepl 
ffvrrd^tm seu de BepublicA ordinandi^ Demofltheius non est, sed ex aliis ejus, 
mazime Olynth. IIL ei Aiutoomteft» ab aliqao deolamatore oonsutis paanis 
confeota.' 

* Ad Ammaum, p. 7^4: h Tepl tQ^ dreXeU^ \670f xopc^^rarsf drdrrur rOv 
\6ywp KoX ypa^tiraTOt. 

^ Orator. 31: 'multo sunt Demosthenis orationee totn subtiles, ut contra 
Leptinem : multas totao graves ut qusedam PhilippicsB : multao varise, ut contra 
.^ISflc h inem (alate legationis, ut contra eundem pro eaussft Ctesiphontis.' 

' ProUffomena in Lept. p. 42. 

' As in the refined distinction between d^m/MO' and d^ipeitf^cu, p. 469, i, 3. 
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The orations against Androtion, Timocrates^ and Aristo- 
crates^ are marked by a simiLirity of subject and a resemblance 
of style^ which sometimes amounts to a repetition of the same 
arguments and even the same expressions. This parsimony, 
or at least economy ^of diction, is particularly observable in 
the two former speeches, which are written for the same 
accuser, and virtually directed against the same offending party. 
It is interesting to examine the relations between Demosthenes 
and the persons who figure in these two orations. Androtion, 
the son of Andron, was an orator of no mean eminence. He 
had been a pupil of Isocrates,^ and has received commenda- 
tion from Aristotle^ who preserves a firagment firom one of 
his speeches.' At the time when this action was brought 
against him, he. had been a leading politician for more than 
thirty years, and had held many offices of great responsibility.' 
But he seems to have been a selfish demagogue, and his 
private character was on a par with his political reputation* 
It has been supposed, and, as we shall see, not without 
reason, that he was the same person as the historian Androtion, 
who wrote the AitMs} He is attacked in the cause, for which 
the speech of Demosthenes was written, by Euctemon and 
Diodorus, both of whom he had wronged in the most signal 
manner, on the ground that he had illegally proposed the usual 
honour of a crown to the council of the five hundred, although 
they had not performed their prescribed duty of building some 
additional triremes. This was in b.c. 355, and we do not 
know precisely the result of the action. In b.c 353, the same 
Androtion is the cause of the attack made by Euctemon and 
Diodorus i^ainst Timocrates. He had been sent as ambas- 
sador to Caria, and on the way the trireme in which he sailed 
had captured a merchant ship of Naucratis, and brought her 
into the Peirsus. The ambassadors had sold and appropriated 
the captured goods, which really belonged to the state, and had 
been summoned to refund the proceeds. In order to screen 
them, Timocrates, a hireling orator, had proposed a law, which 



^ Dem. c. Androi, p. 594, 15. 

* Bket, III. 4, § 3. He oompared hu advenary Idrieus (o an unchamed and 
savage dog. 
» Dem. c. Timocr, pp. 734, 5. * Below, chapter XLIII. §6. 
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wotdd have relieved Androtion from the usual penaUdes. And 
in arguing against this law^ Demosthenes has to take a course 
the very opposite to that which was necessary in the attack on 
Leptines. It is curious to observe how the personal relations 
of these public men varied at different times in their career, 
fully justifying the saying of Bias, quoted by Sophocles, that 
the harbour of politiod partisanship was not a safe place of 
refuge, and that we must limit our animosity by the thought 
that our enemy may one day be our friend/ In the speech 
against Midias, which was delivered in b.c. 348, we find that 
Euctemon had become one of the party of that insolent enemy 
of Demosthenes. ' Now/ he says/ ' Folyeuctus, Timocrates, 
Euctemon, that dirty fellow (o Kovioprog), are the protectors of 
Midias. These and others too are his hireling attendants, a 
confederate association of witnesses, not indeed troubling you 
openly, but without any scruple expressing their assent 
to falsehoods. By heaven, I do not believe that they 
derive any advantage from him, but they have a surprising 
habit of surrendering themselves disgracefully {f^OupefrOai) 
to the rich, and following at their heels, and giving testimony 
for them.' Another Euctemon is mentioned with great com- 
mendation in the same speech,' and has been identified with 
the prosecutor of Timocrates and Androtion; but the &LCt 
that Euctemon takes the lead in an attack on such a for- 
midable antagonist as the latter, seems to show that he was, 
like the other Euctemon, an orator and public man, as in- 
deed we know he was ; and the friendly relations, which after- 
wards subsisted between Folyeuctus and Demosthenes, are at 



^ Soph. AJax, 678; 

iyCif 8* iwUrra/jMi yhp AfirUn in 
6 T* ix^p6t i/fwf is TOffhyh* ixOaprios 
C)s Kol ^iMfffUP aS^if* h re rbv ^op 
roaaG$' inrovpyw c^^eXeii' povK-^ofuu 
(&t alh ot /Acpoihrra' rois voKKcSfft yiip 
§pvr(ap Airunhs icS* iraipelas Xi/*^i'. 
Of. Dem. e. Aristocr, p. 660^ 34, who expresses this sentiment in his own wordB, 
and see AnBt,\Rh€t, II. 13, § 4 ; Gic L(d. c. 16. 

* C. Mid, p. 560, § 2. It is the opinion of Bahnken that the Folyeuctus 
here was the aaxne as the orator of Sphettus, but Bohnecke and Dindorf think 
this improbable. 

» a Mid, p. 568, 1. 24. 
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least as inconsistent with this passage as the association here 
of Eactemon and Timocrates. 

The elaborate oration against Aristocrates^ in B.C. 35:2^ was 
composed for one Eathycles^ who had served as a trierarch on 
the coast of Thrace^ and had appeared on former occasions as 
an accuser.' The oration is interesting from the information, 
which we derive from it^ respecting the laws of Athens and the 
affairs of Thrace, and though it generally exhibits an elaboration 
of arguments rather than the enei^ of fervid eloquence, there 
are here and there some very striking passages, as, for example, 
that in which he compares the selfishness of the contemporary 
statesmen with the patriotism of such citizens as Miltiades, 
Themistocles, and Aristides. 'In those days,' he says,' 'the 
people was the master, now it is the ministering slave of the 
public men. They, who propose such decrees — ^who accustom 
you to think lightly of yourselves, and to hold in reverence some 
one or two individuals, — are to blame for all this. They it is 
who have stepped into the inheritance of your glory and your 
possessions, whereas you have not the least advantage from them, 
but witness the prosperity of others ; having no share in anything 
— except being cheated. And yet what would be the groaning 
of those great men, who died for glory and for freedom, and 
left behind the records of many noble deeds, if by any possi- 
bility they could be aware that the city has now degraded itself 
to the form and office of a dependent, and is actually debating 
whether it is right to protect the person of Charidemus. Of 
Charidemus 1 out upon him !'* 

The investigations of modem scholars have confirmed the 
opinions of the old critics, that the orations against T^eocrines^ 
and Neard, and the two speeches against Aristoffeiton, are not 
the genuine works of Demosthenes. The first of these, which 



1 0. AriOoer. p. 6a«, L 47. ■ Ihid, p. 690, 1. 10. 

* The coDolixsioii deserves to be quoted in the original : kcUtoi vffXUw rl ror* 
Af oTcmi^ecar 61 S9dp€t iK^im, oi inrip 9^t Ktd IKevBepiat rekarH^arres koI roKXtih 
Kol KoXQv fpyi^ {frofuHjfxara jcaraXir6rr«f §1 Spa aXffBourro Iht pGp if w6\is e/t 
inniph-w rxfjita koX rd^uf vpo€Mi\v$€, koI XaptitiftOF e/ Xfi^ ^^ovpctr /SovXcdrrai ; 
Xapi^fior ; ctftoi {e. Arittoer. p. 690, L 17). For the force of d/ioiy see Soph. 
AfUig, 86. Aristoph. Avet, 145. • 

^ The TbeoorineSy in Uiia case, was perhaps the lottd-yoiced and histrionic 
speaker mentioned in the Orat* de Ooron. p. 549^ 16. 
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was delivered in b.c. 333, is an cySci^cc brought by one 
Epichares^ and is distinctly attributed to Deinaichus by 
Dionysius of Halicamassus.^ The second was probably dashed 
with the works of Demosthenes^ because it was drawn up for 
ApollodoruSy the son of Pasion^ for whom Demosthenes com* 
posed so many forensic addresses. It is referred to the year 
B.C. 340. Its genuineness is doubted by Phrynichus/ Photius/ 
and Athenseus/ chiefly on account of its style. The majority 
of modem critics have agreed in discarding it. The two 
speeches against Ariatogeiton are rhetorical exercitations by 
later sophists analogous to that which Aristides composed on 
the same subjeQjk as the Leptinean oration.* It is a fiict that 
Demosthenes took, a part, apparently a secondary part, with 
Lycurgus, in the pro^Mmtion of Aristogeiton in b.c 331 ;' and 
we have still the speecli in which the same individual was 
attacked by Deinarchus in 9.c. 324. And this was a sufficient 
reason for the selection of this cause for an exercise by some 
rhetorician. But it is probable thitt Demosthenes, who followed 
Lycurgus, had not much occasion to make an elaborate speech, 
and that he did not think it worth while to publish what he 
had spoken. 

§ 4. The two great speeches against ^schines, the un» 
successful attack in the speech on the Embas9ff in b.c 343, and 
the triumphant defence in the speech on the Crown in b.c 330, 
are the most elaborate and important of all the orations of 
Demosthenes; and in studying them we have the peculiar 
advantage of possessing the corresponding addresses of the rival 
orator. 

Both in literary merit and in real power, the speech on the 
Embassy appears to us conspicuously inferior to that on the 
Crown. In the former, Demosthenes seems to feel throughout 
an imperfect confidence in the goodness of his cause. That 



^ Jk Dimareho, p. 65a ; Beiake. Of. H«ipcMnr»ti<m, a.rr. dTpo^ov usd B«9Kpi9fft. 

* p. a 35, Lobeck : Mi re rh eiXXa {fwtnreABif M «2rat AtffaioaBivpvs koX icA r4 
TOiovra tQp Adoxiiuar tvoft^runt, 
. » Cod, CCLXV, * XnL p. 573 B.: e^TJ^ioi. 

9 See Westennaim, Q^€ut. Demottken, para III., reprinted in Dindorf's ititno- 
toHon^B, II. pp. loia-ioao, 

< Liban. Argwn. p. 769, Phot Cod, OCIjXV. 
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PfailocrateB had been guilty of conmption and treaaon might be 
r^^aided as an established &ct. But the anti-Maoedonian 
party had no sufficient evidence to bring home the same charge 
to .^Ischines. There can be little doubt that .^Bschines^ like 
Phocion and Eubulus, was influenced at first by the general 
tendencies of the Athenian people^ and by a wish to make 
political capital iu following the stream of public opinion, 
rather than by any corrupt motives ; though in all probability 
these were superadded when JSschines came under the imme- 
diate pressure of Macedonian seductions. Demosthenes, too, 
may have felt that he had been too ready himself to accept the 
peace, and that he had not spoken out on some points so plainly 
as he ought to have done*^ Perhaps^ too, the ruin of Timarchus,' 
who had been originally associated with him in the prosecution, 
may have damped his ardour, or at least that of his supporters* 
Be this as it may, there is certainly a want of cogency in many 
parts of this speech ; it is comparatively lax in its order and 
arrangement; there are repetitions, as though the author 
thought that a re-assertion was equivalent to an additional 
argument; and in some parts the evidence seems to have 
broken down altogether." Nevertheless, its general tendency 
is to explain and justify the policy which Demosthenes coa-> 
sistently adopted; and when the orator speaks more of the 
general corruption of the age than of the particular &ults of 
^schines^ his eloquence is irresistible. Nothing, for example, 
could be finer, than the passage in which he describes the 
morbid state of political morals in Greece :^ ' A disease, men of 
Athens, a dreadful and violent disease;, has fidlen on Greece-^ 
one that exacts on your part extraordinary good fortune and 



^ See the oritickma of Grote, XL pp. 553 foil. 

* De Fait. Legal, p. 341 : r^ /t^ di^/>iyxe rOf ivl rdt Mivos iKBArrww. That 
this means the dkfimDchisemeni Mkd not the death of Timardma U olear from the 
glosaee in Bekket^e Aneodota, pp. 97, 16, 40a, a3» and the paeaages quoted by Mr. 
ShUleto, Fait. Leg, p. 43a ; Mid, p. 548. * According to one account,' says Dr. 
Thiriwidl (VI. p. 99), * he put an end to hie fife — a sign of greater Bennbilitf than 
might have been expected from so profligate a man.' This other account is given 
in the Vita X Oratorvm^ p. 841 A. 

* As in the stoiy of the Olynthian woman. Cf. Dem. FaU, Leg, p. 403, with 
iEsch. Fale. Leg, sub initio, and pp. 48, 49. 

^ Fale, Leg. p. 444. 
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unusual care. For the men of most consideration in the par- 
ticular cities^ and those who are entrusted with the manage- 
ment of affidrs^ betraying their own freedom, the unfortunate 
men 1 are bringing on themselves a voluntary servitude, calling 
it by the flattering names of correspondence, association, inti- 
macy with Philip, and the Hke;^ while the rest, and whatever 
are the governing bodies in the several cities, whose duty it is 
to punish these men, and put them to death on the spot, are 
so &r from doing any such thing that they admire and envy 
them, and would willingly act in the same way, every one for 
himself/ The stoiy, too, about the Olynthian woman, though 
unsupported or rather contradicted by evidence, is a masterpiece 
of criminatory narrative. And the speech, as a whole, must 
liave produced a great effect. For though ^schines made an 
admirable defence, and was supported by men of great influence, 
though the allegations of Demosthenes were often £Edse or 
inaccurate, and though he laboured throughout under the dis- 
advantage of bringing an invidious chai^ agamst a colleague 
with whom he had acted with general harmony and agreement, 
Machines did not obtain a triumphant acquittal, but could only 
command a majority of thirty votes,' which in so numerous a 
jury was quite inconsiderable; and we do not find that he 
afterwards regarded his victory with much satisfiEurtion. 

To the universal admiration with which the oration on the 
Crown has been regarded we have no qualifications to make. 
As an effort of oratory it is unsurpassed by any composition in 
ancient or modem times ; and it has been justly remarked that 
it 'has an historical value as a funeral oration of extinct 
Athenian and Grecian fi^eedom." The grounds, on which 
^schines impeached Ctesiphon^s proposal to crown and eulogize 
Demosthenes, not only justified but exacted from the latter a 
complete review of his whole political career. The accuser 
maintained that Ctesiphon had broken the Athenian laws in 
three points: (i) because it was unlawful to crown a public 
functionary before he had rendered an account of his conduct ; 



' FlnUrch, Jkm. 15, on the aathoritj of Idomeneus of Lampflacos, who wm 
nearly a oontempoiary of Demosthenes. 
• Ghrote, Hutory of Greece, XII. p. 393. 
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(a) because it was unlawfiil to proclaLm the distinctioii at the 
Dionysian festival^ the proper place being the Council-hall^ if 
the Council awarded the crown, and the Pnyx, if the assembly 
decreed it ; (3) because it was unlawful to state a fiedaehood in 
a public document, and it was false that Demosthenes had 
deserved any reward, as was stated in the decree^ Both the 
speech of ^schines and the reply of Demosthenes discuss the 
legal arguments with comparative brevity, and direct all their 
efforts to the establishment or refutation of the statement that 
Demosthenes had deserved a public recognition of his virtue 
and patriotism.^ In the oration for the defence, which is now 
before us, it is the main object of the speaker to show that the 
policy, which he had consistently pursued, had been designed 
and calculated to strengthen Athens, and to defeat the machi- 
nations of foreign enemies, especially Philip of Macedon ; and 
acknowledging that he had failed, he shows that his fiEtilure had 
not been occasioned by any lack of exertions on his part, and 
that his fellow-dtizens had, in the midst of iheir disasters, 
gained more glory than they would have obtained by the 
highest success, if they had followed the converse policy. That 
the Athenians felt this is proved by the result of the trial — a 
result not less honourable to the judges than to Demosthenes 
himself. For in spite of the bitter memories of Chseroneia, the 
near approach of danger after the downM of the Thebans, and 
the subsequent growth of Alexander's power, the men of Athens 
had the magnanimity to re-aflSrm their approbation of the auti- 
Macedonian policy, by such a complete acquittal of Ctesiphon 
as amounted to a direct censure of his prosecutor. ^Eschines 
did not obtain the fifth part of the votes, and feeling that his 
influence at Athens was at an end, at least so long as the 
commonwealth retained its freedom of deliberation, he retired 
from the scene of his discomfiture, and went over to Asia in 
the hope of obtaining fresh countenance and support from * 
Alexander — ^a hope which the king's death soon dissipated ; and 
he passed the remainder of his life as a teacher of rhetoric at 
Rhodes. 

^ This issue is fairly ohaQenged in the woids of the decree {Argum, p. 343); 
iw€i^ dtareXe? AfifUiaOhijs 6 Aiifioc$49ovt wop* SKw rdr /3(or tCwouuf els r^y w6\uf 
iwtieiKif^fitwot. 

N 
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Our limits do not allow us to attempt any lengthened analysis 
of tliis great oration, or to exhibit its peculiar beauties by 
adequate specimens. It must be read as a whole by those who 
would thoroughly appreciate it. Still, it is impossible to 
mention it without referring to some of the brilliant passages, 
which are cited invariably as the best illustration of the orator's 
peculiar genius. Nothing, for example, can surpass the passage 
in which he maintains the wisdom of facing death in the 
unselfish pursuit of glory.^ ^ Death is to all men the end 
of life, even though one should keep oneself shut up in a cage ; 
but it is the duty of good men to aim at all that is noble, 
holding ever before their eyes a hope for the best, and en- 
during in a manly spirit whatever the Deity may impose/ 
In a similar strain we have the celebrated passage in which he 
assures the Athenians that his policy was in accordance with 
their own true instincts, and that it would be an insult to 
them to say that he instructed them in sentiments worthy of 
their ancestors; but that if they convicted Ctesiphon they 
would convict themselves, not their adviser, of an erroneous 
policy. ^ But it is impossible,' he cries,' ' it is impossible that 
you have erred, men of Athens, in taking on yourselves the 
risk for the freedom and safety of all Oreece I No ! I swear 
it, by those of your ancestors who placed themselves in danger's 
van at Marathon, by those who joined the line of battle at 
Platsea, by those who fought in the ships at Salamis and 
Artemisium, and many other brave men who are laid to rest 
in the public monuments, all of whom alike the dty interred, 
thinking them all worthy of the same honour, ^schines, and 
not merely those among them who had succeeded and were 
victorious. Justly I for that which was the duty of brave men 
was done by all of them, and the fortune which they expe- 
rienced was that which the Deity assigned to each of them.' 
Other passages of the most fervid eloquence, which are gene- 
rally cited from this speech, are the description of the excite- 
ment at Athens, .when the news came that Philip had occupied 

^ De Oorond, p. 258 : Wpat yhp Arcurcp dpBfx&Tocs iarl toO piov Odtfaros kAm h 
olKiffKtfi Tit tUrrbp Ko^elp^as mjp^' Set 8^ rvbi dyaSads AfSpas iyx^tpc^ A^ Stvaav del 
r6is JcaXwf Hip AyaOiiP m-poPa^XofiJpovs iKwlda, ^petp dk Urii^ 6 Oc^ 9i^ yepveUus, 

■ De Oorondf p. 497. 
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Elatea/ that in which Bemosthenefi maintainB that he has fortified 
Athens, not with material walls only, but with armaments and 
fleets/ that in which he asserts the high principles by which his 
public life had been actuated/ and that in which he contrasts the 
motives by which the Athenians were bound to be influenced 
with those of the semi-barbarous Philip, who was wiUing to 
sacriflce any part of his body which fortune chose to take from 
him, provided he might live in honour and glory with what 
remained.^ Nor b the oration remarkable only for passages of 
an elevated character. Its sarcasm and invective are un- 
equalled. His elaborate comparison of his own respectability with 
the humble early life of his rival/ and his attack on the father 
of ^schines as not only a slave, but a runaway slave, on his 
mother as not only a harlot, but a shameless one" — whatever 
we may think of their taste or even of Iheir strict veracity — 
are unsurpassed as efibrts of withering scorn and overwhelming 
contumely. The speech, too, abounds in those figures of diction 
which by their pungency leave the sting in the memory, as when 
he speaks of ' the crop of traitors, and bought statesmen, and 
heaven-hated wretches,^ who had sprung up as the aiders and 
abettors of Philip ; or where he says," that ' whenever anything 
untoward happens, ^schines is sure to come forth, just as 
fractures and sprains are most felt when the body is attacked 
by some disease/ 

Great as are the literary merits of the oration on the Croum, 
they were very much enhanced by the splendid action with 
which it was delivered ; and a story is told that, when ^Eschines 
read the speech to his hearers at Rhodes, and when some of 
them loudly expressed their admiration, the defeated accuser 
could not refrain from exclaiming, ' what would you say if you 
had heard the villain himself speak it?^^ 



• De (hfond, p. 484. ■ IMd, p. 345. 1. aa, 

• Ibid, 1. 4, * /Wd. p. 447. 

• Ibid, p. 315. Cf. Mflton, SmeetyfMmua, p. 80 (prose woricB, in one Tolnine). 

• p. a 70. 

' p. 145. 1. 16 : ^& Tpodvrup Kal d<apod6K<aif koI 6e(HS ix^fMW iiM0pxbwta9» 

^ p. 994. 1. 41. 

» Oic. de Oral. III. 56. Quintil. XI. 3, § 6. Phaoetrat. VU, Sophitt. I. 19. 
5. Vit, X. Orat, Photina. Cod. CCLXIV. "Valer. Max. VIII. 10. p. 840 D. 
Plin. H. N. Vin. 30. Plin. Epiit, II. 3. 10. 

N 2 
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§ 5. Of the thirty-one private orations of Demosthenes 
which have come down to us, only four are regarded with any 
doubt by the ancient grammarians — ^that against Euergua and 
Mnesibulus, which is questioned by Harpocration ;^ that against 
Phisnippus canceminff the Exchange^ which the author of the 
argument tells us was by some not referred to the great orator f 
that in answer to the Demurrer of Lacritus, which the author 
of the argument tells us was regarded by some as not genuine, 
but on very feeble arguments;' and that against Nicostratus, 
which Harpocration seems to doubt/ But the evidence in 
fitvour of the authenticity of the last two of these speeches 
outweighs that in the contrary scale. Of the remaining 
twenty-seven, five are the speeches against his guardians 
(cTrir/ooTriicoi Xoyoi), to which we have made reference already, 
and no less than eight had reference to the litigations in which 
Apollodorus was engaged. All these private speeches have a 
general interest for the scholar, not only as furnishing spedmena 
of the legal knowledge and argumentative ability of the writer^ 
but also as contributing in no small degree to our knowledge 
of the public and private economy of Athens. The speeches 
composed for Apollodorus demand a special notice, on account 
of some critical questions which afiect not merely the chrono* 
logical arrangement of these orations, but also in some measure 
the moral character of Demosthenes himself.* 

Apollodorus was the son of Pasion, an eminent banker at 
Athens, who died in b.c. 370,' leaving two sons by his wife 
Archippe, namely, Apollodorus, who was then twenty-four, and 
Pasicles who was a minor. He consigned his wife and the 
guardianship of Pasicles to Phormio, his freedman, who had 



^ B.yy. iKoklffrpow, fnt/Uvrfw, He s&jb he feels disposed to assign it to 
Deinarchus. 

* P« »037' «i : * /*^ \6yos odx d^a^perai rapd ranaw els rAr AriftocBirifr. 

* p. 993. L 10 : adic 6p$Qt 94 ram Mimtw rbv \(rfw fiAi yH^awif e&ot Afiv^pott 
dM-arffOimret reKfiriplots, 

* 8,v. dT07pa^: ip ry ArffUiaeipovs rp^ TSfiKSarparoif wepl riav 'ApeBowrUw 
iofhpavUiiaif, el ytHjatot, 

B Tbe relations between ApoUodoras and Demosthenes are discussed by Beels in 
his Diatribe in Demosthenii Orationeg, I. et II. in Skj^mm, Logd. Bat 1815, 
from which there are some extracts in Dindorf s AnnokUwmei, III. pp. 1936—1233. 

' Dem. in 8t€^. II. p. 113a. 1. 15. 
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hired the management of his bank. Apollodorus was at that 
time absent from Athens^ as the commander of a trireme^ and 
being dissatisfied with his mother's marriage^ he commenced an 
action against Phormio, which was dropped partly on her 
intercession.^ For the rest of his mother's life he remained on 
good terms with Phormio. Archippe died in b.c. 360/ inmie- 
diately after the return of Apollodoros from the protracted 
trierarchy which led to his action against Polydes^ and to 
the speech which Demosthenes composed for that prosecution. 
The death of his mother brought Apollodorus into other dis- 
putes with Phormio^ which were compromised by a payment 
from Phormio of 5000 drachmse, and the parties were reconciled.* 
Notwithstanding this^ in the year b.c. 350^ Apollodorus brought 
an action for twenty talents^ the capital {ii^opfiri) of the bank^ 
against Phormio/ who entered a demurrer {jrapa'ypa^ri)^ and 
by this means was enabled to take the initiative in the suit^ 
and, by establishing the isict of the compromise, to nonsuit the 
plaintiff Apollodorus.' Here we find Demosthenes opposed to 
his old client, and the speech /(tt Phormio was that which gave 
success to the demurrer or cross-action. The litigious son of 
Pasion was not satisfied with this decision, and brought an action 
for perjury against one of the witnesses, Stephanus, in support of 
which Demosthenes composed the two extant orations agairist 
Stephanus ; and we find that Demosthenes was engaged for 
Apollodorus when he wrote the speech against Nicostratus, 
about the same time as the prosecution of Midias in b.c 348.' 
Now it was in reference to this acceptance of a brief for 
Phormio, probably the only occasion on which Demosthenes 
wrote a speech against Apollodorus, that ^schines, in his 
speech on the Embassy, in b.c 343, taunts him with treachery 



1 tn SUpk, L p. II03, II. p. 1 135. ' adv. Poljfdem. p. 1335. 

* Pro PhormUme, pp. 948 sqq. 

* Ihid, pp. 945, 949. 

' Beels •rroneouBly soppoees ihaX Demoiihenes wrote a speech T/tbt ^opfsJUmk 
for ApoUodoruB, m weU as the speech inrkp ^opfduwos, whidi is found among his 
works. But this rests on a misunderstanding of the words of Plutarch, who, in 
speaking of the rods irp6t ^opfiUum iral ZW^oyoF Xiyovs^ merely means the two 
speeches against Stephanus, which were virtually agunst Phonnio ; see Dindorf. 
Annot, III. p. [330. 

* Dindorf, ad Dem. Nieoitr. p. 1347, 6. 
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not to ApollodoruB^ but to Phormio/ and both JSscliineB and 
Deinarchus^ inainnate that the opulence of Phormio enabled 
him to purchase the services of the venal orator. It appears to 
us most probable that at the time of the final quarrel between 
Apollodorus and Phormio, Demosthenes was equally intimate 
with both parties, but was shortly after led to associate him- 
self more closely with Apollodorus, by their common opposition 
to Eubulus, the supporter of Midias and the patron of 
iEschines. It must not be forgotten that it was about this 
time that Apollodorus made the patriotic motion about the 
Theoric fund, in opposition to Eubulus, and in accordance with 
the opinion of Demosthenes, and that he was prosecuted for it 
in a most vindictive manner by a man named Stephanus,' 
perhaps the very Stephanus against whom Demosthenes wrote 
the speech. This union in public matters would be quite 
sufficient to account for the conduct of Demosthenes, and for 
the mode in which .Machines aUudes to it. At any rate, there 
is not the slightest ground for the opinion which has been 
derived from Plutarch,^ that Demosthenes wrote speeches boUi 
for Phormio and for Apollodorus in one and the same 
cause. 

§ 6. The style and characteristics of Demosthenes have fur- 
nished the ancient critic Dionysius, of Halicamassus, with the 
materials for a special treatise ; and a great modem orator. Lord 
Brougham, has made this master of ancient eloquence the theme 
of more than one glowing tribute of praise. As Thucydides 
was the historian, and Homer the poet of the old grammarians, in 
a special and emphatic sense, so Demosthenes was thdr orator, 
par excellence^ Hermogenes places him at the head of all 



* JBsch. FaU» Legai, p. 50, L 23: Apd 7* 0^ Cts vb rtSs Arvyxdrovo-t koZ 
vurr&^o'aa'i K^jcfiV^atj \6yovs elt ducaffHjpui ypd^otfta fua&cIO TO&nvs iK^peiF rois 
Am-tdlKOis ; fypa^as \6yw ^op/iUtPi tQ TparetiTV Xfi^J*""^ Xa/Jcfir. rdOrw i^^^^eyxas 
'AToXXodi6/>9 T(f vtpl Tov fff&fuiTos KplvoPTi ^opfUvm, Ct in Nieetk', p. 195 1, i. 

• In Demosih, p. 104, 1. 19. ■ Grote, XI. p. 485. 

^ Flntarch, Dem, 15 ; see Otinton, F. ff, II. p. 358^ and note 5 in the paneoedmg 
page. 

' Anonym, ad Aphthomum, Rket, Or. H. p. 16, to, Walz. : icaT^ H^'X^'^ ^i'^ 
rat ... . Hairep Kcd rbw ^rifUHrSipip^ ^opa \4yo/jtep. Bozopater, ffoM. m 
Aphtkon, II. p. 515, Walz: o-vyy/oa^^a 6 'A. rbvOwKvBlhjp <^l xard 7^ i^tUperof, 
ibffwep Kal roiyiTifv rhv "Ofiiipbp 4^afiep koI ^opa ifiolws rh» ArtfunrBinii', 
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political speakers/ and the same was the opinion of Theon.^ 
Cicero calls him the prince of orators/ and declares that nothing 
was wanting to his perfection/ He was not inferior^ says the 
Roman master of eloquence^ to Lysias in subtilty^ to 
Hypereides in ingenuity and acuteness^ or to ^schines in the 
exquisite finish and brilliancy of his style/ 

Dionysius^ as we ha^e already mentioned/ places Demo* 
sthenes and Plato at the head of the most perfect writers in 
that middle or mixed style, which combined the simplicity of 
Lysias with the weightier eloquence of Thucydides and Gorgias^ 
and which Thrasymachus was the first to introduce. That 
Demosthenes was a diligent student of Thucydides is sufficiently 
attested by the fact^ if it is a fact^ that he copied out the history 
eight times/ His direct imitation of Thucydides has been 
recognized by Dionysius/ who also saw that his enthymemes 
or rhetorical arguments were the same as those of the histo- 
rian/ At the same time it is observed that he followed closely 
in the steps of Isocrates and Isseus^^^ being especially indebted 
to the latter/^ The extent to which Plato contributed to form 
the style of Demosthenes has been differently estimated. 
Cicero says^ distinctly enough, that Demosthenes was not 
merely a diligent reader of Plato, but that he had been one of 
his hearers^ and that he had admitted this in a letter/' This 
is also stated by Plutarch, on the authority of Hermippus, who 
adds that Demosthenes was much benefited in his oratorical 



1 Hennogenes, vepl llkwy, III. p. 366, 18, Walz: ApurrSt rt yi^p ToXiriKwy 
\^up 6 AtfiAOcBeyucSs, 6 re a9 ArffioffBevucbs \6yQt tQp toXctckwf Apwrot. 

^ Theo. TpcyvfMfdafMTti, I. p. aoo, 6, Walz. 

« ^n**i«, 37, § 141. 

* Ibid. 9, § 35 ; ^ Oratore, I. 13, § 58. 

^ Orat<n: $1, §110: * Demosthenes . . . nihil Lysiie subtilitate oedit, nihil 
argntiis et acnmine Hyperidi, nihil leyitate ^echini et splendore Terborum/ 

« Above, c. XXXIX. § 10. 

' Lucian ado, imdoctfwmj p. los. 

B De Thuoyd.jwUciun^ p. 944, Beiske. 

^ Ad Pomp, deprcBcip. historicis, p. 777, Beiske. 

10 Bionys. Hal. de Demosth, et Aristot. p. 713^ Beiske. 

" Dionys. Hal. de Itaso, p. 586, 592, 6ri. 

^ Brutus, 31, § lai : ' lectitayisse Platonem studiose, audivisse etiam Demor 
sthenes dicitur, idque apparet ex genere et granditate Terborum ; didt etiam in 
quftdam epistolft hoc ipse de sese.' Cf. De Oratorf, I. 30, 2>e Qficiief I. i. 
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Btyle by the lessons wMcli he receiyed from Plato.' And a 
modem Dutch scholar^ who is an enthosiastic admirer of the 
great philosopher, not only maintains that the style of Demo- 
sthenes was framed on the Platonic model, but even discerns in 
his speeches some genuine fragments of dialogues and dramatic 
scenes in direct imitation of Plato.' On the other hand, 
Dionysius more than once asserts that the composition {trvvOtmo) 
of Demosthenes was decidedly superior to that of Plato/ and 
tells us that the orator was not an imitator of any style or 
any man, thinking that all his predecessors had only gone 
hidf-way, and were incomplete, but that he selected fi^m all of 
them what was best and most useful, and wove it into one 
texture, making from them all one new dialect at once rich and 
simple, elaborate and ordinary, novel and common, showy and 
solid, grave and gay, vehement and tranquil, pleasant and bitter, 
moral and impassioned, exhibiting in fact as many changes as 
the fiEibled Proteus/ It appears to us that the main characteristic 
of the eloquence of Demosthenes — ^that, in fiict, which explains 
the wonderful effects produced by it on popular assemblies — is this, 
that he used the common language of his age and country, that 
he took the greatest pains in choosing and arranging his words, 
that he aimed at the utmost conciseness, making epithets, even 
common adjectives, do the work of a whole sentence, and that 
he was enabled, by a perfect delivery and action, to give the 
proper emphasis and the full effect to the terms which he had 
selected with so much care, so that a sentence, composed of 
ordinary terms, sometimes smote with the weight of a sledge- 
hammer. His rival, Machines, who sometimes admits inci- 
dentally this wonderful power of Demosthenes in putting his 

> Plut. Vita Demottk, 5 : l&pfumros B4 ip^v Adetrvirott ^ofuHifuuriP hrvxev, 
hf dt iyiypawTO tAt Arf/aoaeivrf mnftcxoKfuchat, lIKdrbmy koX trktiorw eh rods 
\6yout ib^XifffBtu. 

* P. W. vwi Hensde, TniHa PhUotophice PlaUmica, voL IT. parti, pp. 151 sqq. 
He Buys : * ezstant in crjui orationibus ooUoquiafonnA et ratione promu Platonica^' 
and he citoe, Chentm,, p. 98 D ; Philipp. IV. p. 150 A ; Phil, I. p. 43 A. Cf. 
Phil. IV. 138 B. C. 

* De Compoi. verbommf p. 117, B^ke. 

* De admir. tn dieendi in Dem. p. 974, 5, Reiske: fuiiP ix iroiXXwr StdXacrim 
AveriXeiy fieyakovpewii, Xit^f' vepirHjp, driptrrw i^iXXayfihnpf, (rvn^* T«wf- 
yvpuHfP, AXffeaHjv ai<rrripd9f IKapdp' ffOirnmHf, drei/aAnyr- iiseiap, TiKpdt^' -ffiuHi^, 
wa&rfTuHi¥f ic.T.X. 
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words together/ in one passage charges him with using the 
most uncouth and offensive figures of speech.' He wonders 
how the Athenians could tolerate such expressions as ' some 
people are vinedressing the state/ ^ some have amputated the 
vine-twigs of the people/ ' our affairs have been hamstrung/ 
' we are being stitched into baskets/ * some persons are inserting 
themselves like needles into the interstices/ and then exclaims, 
'what are these expressions^ you fox? are they words or 
wonders?' Dionysius seems to be justified in treating this 
statement as a calumny^ and says that although Demosthenes 
has left 50^000 or 60^000 lines of his writings no such expres- 
sions are to be found in any of his speeches.* ^schines knew 
as well as any one that the strength of Demosthenes did not 
consist in tumid extravagances like these. In the last speech 
which he heard Demosthenes deliver, Demosthenes inveighed 
with deliberate and concentrated virulence against the parents 
of his opponent, and contrived to express the most cruel impu- 
tations^ without using any exti^avagant compounds. By a 
skilful use of the simplest terms^ he tells the Athenians that 
the father of ^ischines was the runaway slave of a poor school- 
master in the worst part of the town^ and that his mother 
combined shameless profligacy with the most abject poverty/ 

^ Dionys. HaL i>e adm. vi dicendi in Detn, p. 1064. 

' iEach. adv. Ctenph. p. 77, § 166 : 06 fUfonfaSe adroO rd /ueifA koI i.vWo9a 
^fiora, d vQt to0* ^/Uts, & ffMjpcat, iKOfyrepeire dKpo<&fi€yoi ; Hr* fipni rapeXBCiv 
• dtare\ovpyovclTaf€t r^v roXir/ * AtrarirniifKaal ri9€t tA Kkfifiara rod^iLW,* * inrcnrim 
rfn/Tcu ri veGpa tQp vpayfidrup,' "* ^p/iofi^^HfOfieBti,* *M tA ffTewt riyet iavrodt &aw€p 
ria pcK^pas dielpovai,* raOra 2^ rl iffri, & kU^Sos ; ^fiara 1j OaOfiara ; We have 
here emended irpQrov in the last phrase attributed to Demosthenes, and hare sob- 
stitnted ^avrods to explain the oompariaon ; for Zulptof /3eXoi^t was the regular 
phiase^ as we see in the passage of Oalen quoted by BndsBOs: ZttxP^iKkev md 
9ulp€iM Hiv p^XorifP iw rj yoffTpafifa^, That ^pfu>^fa4>o6iA€$a M rd ^rrcrd is not 
the oonstraction is shown by the citation in Dionysius, p. 1126, who puts koX after 
the verb. 

* ubiwpra-p, 1116. 

^ De Cor<md, p. 170. The insinuation against the father of JSschines is exagge- 
rated by eTery turn in the expression : 'he was a slaTe — ^in the house of an ele- 
mentaiy schoolmaster — near the Theseum — and wore fetters and a collar I* So 
also of the mother : ' She lived by her broad daylight espousals — ^in a temporary 
hovel-— close by the shop of Hero the quack-dootor !' The reference to the kkla-toir 
reminds one of Lady 'Wishfort's vituperation of her mud, whom she found 'dining 
behind a traverse rag in a shop no bigger than a bird-cage' (Congreve^ Wojf of the 
WoHd^ sot V. sa I.). 
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And he exouses himself from any further prosecution of the 
subject : ' Really/ he says, * ^Slschines was not even the son of 
merely commonplace parents ; he springs from those who are 
included in the public execrations with which we commence our 
meetings/^ In such a passage as this, and there are many like 
it, we see that he had carefully considered every word, and that 
a good deal of the effect must have been due to the delivery. 
The elaborate painstaking which characterizes the compoeitiou 
of Demosthenes explains the repetitions of striking passages 
which we find in his speeches. 'Practised as he was,' says 
Lord Brougham,' ' and able surely, if any man ever was, by 
his mastery over language, to pour out his ideas with fiidlity, 
he elaborated every passage with almost equal care. Having 
the same ideas to express, he did not, like our easy and fluent 
modems, clothe them in different language for the sake of 
variety, but reflecting that he had, upon the fullest deliberation, 
adopted one form of expression as the best, and because every 
other must needs be worse, he used it again without any 
change, unless further labour and more trials had enabled him 
in any particular to improve the workmanship/ The same 
eminent modem ooAot has, as it seems to us, most accurately 
described the general characteristics of Demosthenes in another 
passage of the siene essay, where he says/ that ' there is not 
any long or dose train of reasoning in the orations of Demo- 
sthenes, still less any profound observations or remote and 
ingenious allusions, but a constant succesadon of remarks, 
bearing immediately on the matter in hand, perfectly plain, and 
as readily admitted as easily understood. These are inter- 
mingled with the most striking appeals, sometimes to feelings 
which all were consdons of, and deeply agitated by, though 
ashamed to own ; sometimes to sentiments which every man 
was panting to utter, and delighted to hear thundered forth — 
bursts of oratory, therefore, which either overwhelmed or 



^ cM yhp &p inrxfit lip dXX' dts 6 iijt^tof Kwraparai, The reference U to the public 
prayers and execrations proclaimed by the herald, a sort of bidding-prayer, before 
the commencement of business in the Athenian ecclesia. 

^ Jthetorkal omd Literary IH»aert(Uwn$and Addremi, Warkt, voL YII. p. 193. 

» IJnd, p. 196. 
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relieved the audience. Such hits, if we may use such a homely 
phrase (for more dignified language has no word to express the 
thing)^ are the principal glory of the great combatant ; it is 
by them that he carries all before him, and to these that he 
sacrifices all the paltry graces which are the delight of the 
Asian and Italian schools.^ 
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CHAPTER XLTI. 

0&ATOB8 CONTBMPOBA&T WITH DBM06THBME8. 

§ I. Tbe oontemponriea of Demostlieiies, with the exception of hmoBf may be 
clasMd as patriots and Maoedoniaen. § a. Orators of the Alexandrian Canon. 
Lneus. § $. Party of the patriots (a.) Lycuigus. § 4. (b.) HypereideB. 
I 5. Macedonian purty (a.) .AJsohineB. | 6. (b.) Deinarohos. 

§ I. A MONG the orators who are r(^;arded as the contem- 
jlJl poraries of Demosthenes, we must count Isseos, fiN>in 
whom he received instruction and assistance at the beginning 
of his career, and Deinarchus and Demochares, whose chief 
activity on opposite sides belongs to the period succeeding the 
death of the great statesman. In the long interval between 
the first and the last of these public speakers — ^an interval which 
extends from the days of Lysias to those of Demetrius 
Phalereus — ^the most prominent subject of discussion was the 
opposition between the interests of Macedon and Athens ; and 
we may therefore divide all the contemporary orators, with the 
exception of Isseus, into two great parties — ^that of the patriots, 
who devoted themselves to the good work of denouncing Philip, 
and endeavouring to contravene his machinations, and that of the 
Macedoniisers, who either corruptly, or fix>m an unwise love of 
peace at any price, opposed all warlike and vigorous measures, 
and contributed to the downfal of their country's honour and 
independence. 

The orators of the patriotic party, besides Demosthenes, 
who was the soul of the party, and his nephew Demo- 
chares, who maintained or revived it after his death, were 
Lycurgus, Hypereides, Polyeuctus,^ H^esippus,' Mcerocles, 



^ There were two contemporary orators of this name^ one of the demus Oydan- 
tidse, who is known to us particulariy in connexion with the newly-discovered frag- 
ments of Hypereides, and the other of the demns Sphettus, who is alluded to in the 
text» and whose speech against Demades is quoted by Longinus (IX. p. 544, Walx.). 

* H^gesippus defended Timanhus against JEachiaen^ who nicknamed him jc/w 
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Diophantns,^ Aristophon^ and a number of others of less ability 
and influence. The orators of the Macedonian party, besides 
wSschines, who was their leader, were his original patron 
Eubulus, Philocrates, Demades/ and Deinarchus, and a number 
of less known demagogues. In selecting some names fiN>m this 
list for special notice, we may take the criterion of the Alex- 
andrian canon of the ten orators, which ranks Isteus, Lycurgus, 
Hypereides, ^schines, and Deinarchus, with Antiphon, Lysias, 
Tsocrates, and Demosthenes. We shall thus have to discuss 
the teacher of Demosthenes, the two chief orators of his party, 
and his two principal antagonists. 

§ 2. Very little is known of the biography of Is^us, and we 
cannot even fix with accuracy the dates of his birth and death. 
All that we know is, that he flourished between the 90th and 
io8th Olympiads, b.c. 420 — ^348 ;* that either he or his father, 
Diagoras, was a native of Chalds, in Euboea;* that he came to 
Athens at an early age, received instruction from Lysias and 
Isocrates,* and gained both reputation and profitable employ- 
ment as a teacher of rhetoric, and as a composer of speeches for 
the law courts. His chief distinction is the circumstance 
referred to in the preceding chapter, that he was the instructor 
of Demosthenes, and probably his counsel in the action against 
his guardians. Whether he may claim the additional merit of 
having trained this great pupil without receiving any remune- 
ration, or whether he exacted a very exorbitant fee for his 
lessons, is an open question in the ancient authors.' 

Isseus left behind him 64 orations, and of these 50 were 



/9i^of . The Bpeeohes about the Haloimesos, and oq the tneaty with Alexander, 
which are included in the collection of the orationB of Demosthenes, were prohably 
by him : above, chapter XU. § 1, p. 399 [169]. 

^ Diophantns is mentioned by Demosthenes as a veiy eminent orator {Fait. Leg. 
pp. 368, 403, 436 ; Lqtt. p. 498). 

* This nnprinctpled demagogue was a man of brilliant abilities, and generally 
spoke extempore. 'Rm fragment of the speech, irepl MkKoertas, which is printed 
in the more recent collections of the Attic orators, is considered to be of doubtful 
authenticity. 

* Dionys. Hal. de ItmojudieiuM, p. 586. Flut p. 839. 

^ Harpocration t, v, 'Itreubf. Suidas $, n. Anonym, ap. Beiak. Dionys. p. 586. 
» Phot eod. CCLXIII. 

* Plutaroh de gUr. Aikm. p. 350 c. Phot. «. s. Pint. p. 839. Cf. 837 D. 
Suidas «. ». : o9rof HaufekoA tnl Cn f^»p Koi dn A^uM^tf^nir ifuff$l wpoayv^. 
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reoogmzed as genuine.' We have still the titles of ^^y in- 
eluding the eleven which have come down to us.' All these 
extant speeches were composed for suits relating to inheritances 
(ircpi KXitpov)^ and they are interesting chiefly as contributions 
to our knowledge of the old Attic law on these points.* Until 
the end of the last century we had only ten of the orations of 
IsiBUs, and the speech about the inheritance of Cleonyvms wanted 
more than hal£ The number of eleven speedies was made up 
by the discovery in the Laurraitine library of the speech cAout 
the inheritance of Menicles, in 1785/ and the Cleonymus was 
completed by the publication, in 181 5, of the greater part of 
this speech, which was £9und by Mai in the Ambrosian library 
at Milan.' In addition to his speeches, Tsseus wrote a ri-j^tni, 
or methodical treatise on rhetorii^ in which he has the credit 
of bdng the flrst to distinguish rightly the diflferent figures, 
and to give a political turn to oratory.* 

The style and characteristics of Isseus have been accurately 
discussed by Dionysius of Halicamassus in a special tract on 
the sutgecty in which he compares Issbus with his teacher 
Lysias. He says^ that the diction of Iskus is more artificial 
and accurate than that of Lysias, the composition is more 
elaborate, the figures more varied, and it excels the style of 
his master in the power and weight of its phraseology as much 
as it falls short in ease and gracefulness. The style of Iseeus 
is in &ct the fountain of the power of Demosthenes. In the 
subject-matter of Isseus, the critic finds a great deal of artifice. 
Dionysius remarks,* that * he deals unfiurly with his adversary, 

> Plut. p. 839. 

lioipng, 1S33. 

* With thiB view they were tnuiflbitod by Sir W. Jones. 

* ItwuedilwlbyThoauuiTyrwhitt, Lond. 17S5. 

* It WM publiflhed at Milan in 1815. 

* Pint. p. 839 F.y qw)tedby Speogel, cvmyttyii rcxi^, p. 181 : KaroKiXotwe . . . 
mU Ufat r4!X9aM. irpQnt $k Ktii ffx^futHt€iP ^a^iro KoJt rfiww hrX rh woXitik^ Hiw 

^ J)e ItCBO JucUeium, p. 590, Beiske : ^ S^ 'IfftUov Xi^is rexriKtrripa U^uw t9 
etpoi Kol &Kpifie<rTipa ri^ Av^-UUf n/jy rt cMwuf wepiepyvripa ris koI <rxyiiMri' 
ff/AtXt lUaXffftfibhfi muetkcir Sai9P t€ dwoXeJrerat t% x(ipcrof ixetmit, roawrw iir€p^fi 
tQ ittw&nfTi T^ jroTeurjrev^j' Kol T1771} ris inmas irrl t^j Aif/uffOdvovs 9wdfJi€tat, 

* Ibid, L iS: wfAs fnhf rdr dprtiunp Jkan-omfpederai' ro^ 8^ bucdarmt icaratrrpa- 
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and out-manoeuvres the jurymen/ And he informs us/ that 
' his contemporaries had conceived a suspicion of his cheatery 
and imposition^ as though he were a man skilful in the artful 
perversion of arguments to the worst purposes, and he was 
inculpated on this account/ The sort of deception practised 
by Isseus, as contrasted with the elegant simplicity of Lysias, 
is illustrated by a very ingenious analogy. The style of Lysias 
is compared to the ancient paintings which have accurate 
drawing, but very little shading and colouring, whereas Isseus 
is like the more modem pictures, which are not so weU 
finished in the outline as their predecessors, but have a greater 
mixture of light and shade, and are more highly coloured/ 
In proof of these discriminations, Dionysius gives us a number 
of examples/ 

§ 3. Next to Demosthenes, the most honest, consistent, and 
efficient of the anti-Macedonian party was Ltcurqus. He was, 
indeed, rather a minister of finance than a parliamentary 
speaker; but, by his incorruptible and scrupulous accuracy ia 
his administration of the revenues, he gave new life to the 
resources of Athens^ and rendered possible the execution of 
those vigorous measures which were recommended by the 
eloquence of his great contemporary. It was he, too, who, 
more than any, co-operated with Demosthenes in preventing the 
revenues, which were needed for the defence of the country, 
firom being squandered on the amusement of the people ; and 
he, like Demosthenes, stood in constant opposition to reckless 
and profligate demagogues, like their common enemy, Demades. 

No one could bring agunst Lycurgus the reproach so often 
flung against Demosthenes, that he was but half Athenian. 
His father, Lyoophron, belonged to the deme of Butadse, and 
to the priestly house of the Eteobutadse, or genuine stock of 



^ y 2k I$CBO jwUekm, p. 591 : ^ wepl adrtv 9^a rocs r&re yoip-elas Kal dirdrfis, iSn 
iiiybs d»^/> TexyireOa-ai "KAyovs irl rd womtpdrrepa. 

' Ibid. : eOypofjLfioi /ihr 1JTT<m i^ipyofffiivai 9k /jmKKv CKlq, T€ koI ^xarl wouciSX^ 
fUHU Kol ip T^ irXiJtfet rflr fuyfidrvw r^ l^i» ixovfffu. 

* It may be worth while to mention that Juvenal's ' senno promptns et InM> 
torrentioi^ (III. 73, 74) does not refer to onr Attic orator, but to a later ihetorician 
from AflByria, who was a.oontpaapoFaiy of the Boman satirist See Philostr. Vii. 
Sophist, I. 20; Plin. Epiti. II. 3. 
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Butes/ and traced back their descent to the national hero 
Erechtheus, probably another form of Poseidon or Neptune, to 
whom Lycurgus and his family were devoted as hereditary priests. 
The walls of the Cella in the beautiful Erechthenm^ or temple of 
Erechthens-Poseidon, were adorned with pictures of the 
Butadse who had held the priestly office. Lycurgus left this 
priesthood to his son Abron, who resigned it to his brother 
Lycophron, and there was a highly finished picture by 
Ismenias in the Erechtheum, which represented Abron handing 
the trident or symbol of priestly power to his brother.* The 
conduct of his ancestors was worthy of their origin. One of 
them, Lycomedes, had been buried at the public expense, and 
the orator's grandfather, Lycophron, was one of the victims of 
the thirty tyrants. The birth-year of Lycurgus is not known. 
He was older than Demosthenes,* and it is inferred that he 
was bom in the 96th Olympiad, b.c. 396 — ^393. He enjoyed 
an education corresponding to his birth and fortune. ' Lycurgus/ 
says the most eloquent of his panegyrists,^ ' had studied in the 
schools both of Plato and Isocrates, but had not learned from 
the one to withdraw from active life into a visionary world, nor 
from the other to cultivate empty rhetoric at the expense of 
truth, and of his country.' Of the earlier part of his life we 
know nothing. There is insufficient evidence for the state- 
ment, not improbable in itself, that he was the colleague of 
Demosthenes and Polyeuctus in their embassy to the Pelopon- 
nesus^ 01. 109, 2, B.C. 343.* As we have already intimated, the 
public activity of Lycurgus was chiefly directed to the adminis- 
tration of the finances at home. Towards the end of Philip's 

^ BttteBy the Ai^gonant, who nioceeded Pandion m priest of Athena and of 
ErechtheoB Poseidon, is generally distinguished from his Thracian namesake ; but 
there are many points of contact between the ErechtheidaB and the house of 
Boreas, and we must not neglect the fust that the name Lyouigos^ so common in 
the BntadflB, is that of the step-brother of the Thracian Butes. 

* See F. Thiersch, Hber das Ertehtheum^ Erste Aldiandlang, p. 145 (Mwtidi 
TrwMocHoni, voL HI). 

* Liban. Arg. OraC, c. AriHogit. See Clinton, Fa$U SeU, II. p. 151. 

^ Dr. Hiirlwall, who has introduced into his Eitiory of Oreeee (VIII. pp. 140-^ 
148), an admirably written episode on the life of Lyouigus. 

' Plutarch, Vit, Lye. p. 841 E. This is probably borrowed from Dem. PkU. IIL 
p. 119, 19, where the names of Clitomachiui and Lycnigoa are omitted in the best 
MSS. 
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reign, he became ' treasurer of the public revenue ^ (rofiiac t^c 
Kocvfic irpoffoSov), an office tenable only for a pentaeteris, or 
four years/ but held by Lycurgus^ under the names of other 
persons, for three successive pentaeterids^ or twelve years.' 
The period occupied by this financial administration has been 
made the subject of dUscussion among scholars.' If he was 
ambassador in b.c. 343, the most probable interval, as he died 
before b.c 3216, would be 01. 109, 3 — 112, 3, b.c 341 — 329. 
In this period 14000^ or as some say, 19000 talents passed 
through his hands^ and he raised the regular revenue of Athens 
from 6co to 1 200 talents. At the end of each quadriennial period 
he gave in an account of his receipts and expenditure^ and no flaw 
was found in it. Not satisfied with this, he had his accounts en* 
graved on stone, and set up the inscription in the Palsestra, which 
he had recently erected. It seems probable that a fragment of this 
inscription is still extant* Just before his death he had himself 
carried into the Metroum or Council-chamber, and challenged a 
scrutiny of his whole administration ; and when Menesaechmus, 
whom he had once prosecuted, attempted to make exceptions, he 
at once refuted all his charges.* Of his measures for nursing the 
revenue we have no account. With regard to the expenditure 
which he directed, we learn that, besides building four hundred 
triremes, and forming a great magazine of arms^ he erected a 
theatre^ a gymnasium, a palsestra, and a stadium. He also, in 
imitation of Pericles^ filled the store-room in the citadel with a 
number of gold and silver ornaments and utensils^ which were in 
e£fect a reserved fund for emergencies. 

Plutarch enumerates five laws of which Lycurgus was thepro- 



^ Bdckb, Public JScon, ofAtheru, II. § 6. p. 165, Lewis. 

' Plat. p. 85a B, quotes a decree in which Lycui^gUB is described as y€p6fupot 
r^f Koa^ wpoaSSou rcLfdas rj r6\€i iwl rpeh werraerripUkLs, Diod. XVI. 88, 
says : 5(6d€ica frif rds Tpocdiwt rijs ir6X€(i;ff diouc^at, 

* See Bockh, StatUshaushdUwng, II. p. 245, orig. ed. and the authors cited by 
Westermann, Oeaekichte d, Beredteamkeit, p. lot, and in Pauly's Beal-EncydopHdie, 
vol. IV. p. 1369. See also Dr. ThirlwaJl's note, p. 146. 

^ Bockh, Corpui Ifucriptionum, no. 157. It rafera to the years of Ctesicles and 
Niooorates, OL iii. 3, 4, b.o. 334, 333, which fell within the administration of 
Lycurgus, and mentions particularly the i€pfAaTiK6y, for which Harpocration dtes 
the defence of Lycurgus against the cavils of Menesaechmus. 

• Plutarch, p. 841 F. 

O 
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poser: (I.) To reyive the obsolete contest of the comedians at the 
Chytri, on the third.day of the ArUhesteria, with the additional re- 
gulation that the victor should^ without anyfuirther trial {atcpiTo^), 
be admitted to the competition at the great Dionysia,^ (II.) That 
bronze statues should be erected to the three great tragedians, 
^schylusj Sophocles, and Euripides j and that authenticated 
copies of their plays should be laid up in the public archives, 
and strictly followed in the public representations. Ptolemy 
Euexgetes dishonestly possessed himself of these original rnanu* 
scripts, for which, however, he had to forfeit a deposit of 
fifteen talents.' If it had not been for this enactment of 
Lycurgus, it is probable that the text of the Greek dramatists 
would have been much more corrupt than it is, (HI.) That, 
to prevent the kidnapping of free citizens, no one should buy a 
slave without the warranty and authorization of a former 
master.* (lY.) To establidi in honour of his family god, 
Poseidon, at least three cyclical choruses in the Peirseus ; and to 
give to the victors not less than ten minse as a prize, besides 
second and third prizes of eight and six minsB, (V,) To punish 
with a penalty of six thousand drachmae any woman who drove 
to the Eleusinian festival ip a chariot and pair :* it appears 
that his own wife, Callisto, transgressed this law, and was fined 
accordingly/ If we understand the notice in Plutarch, he held 
some office analogous to that of a police magistrate,* and in 
this capacity exhibited no little vigour and severity. As a 
public accuser, too, he pften appeared in the courts; and at 



^ There is some obscurity in the short notice of Plutarch [f], p. 841 F : rbp xepl 
tQp Ku/itpBiay ir^Cowa rocs X(>r/90is ^ireXeci' i^dtuK\ov h tQ Oedrpip Kal rd^ pucftaama 
€lt dffTv KaraXiyeirOai vpSrepop oitK i^6p, dj^aXofifidptop t6p dyupa ikXekovr&ra, By 
doTv he must mean rd ip d^rec A^oi^o'ca. The practice referred to is probably 
that explained explained in Photius, Suidaa, Hesychius, B,y. p€fA,i/jc€u itroKpirwP, 

» See B<5ckh, Or. Trag, Princ. pp. la, 13. 

* This must be the meaning of the words of Plutarohj which ag»n are somewhat 
obscure from their brevity (p. 84a A): ftriiepl i^ea^tu *A97ipalup fAri^ tQp olKO^yrtop 
^hJMfirnauf OsiedBtpw cCtiia vplaaOai irl Bw/Kelq, iK tQp iXuTKoiUpw &p€v rip ro9 
wpcripov JemrArov ypfb/tvis. 

^ In illustration of this see Dem. e. Mid.p, 565. 
» iElian, F. E, XIII. 14. 

• p. 84I D : $cxc ^ Kal ToO dtrreos t^ip 4>v\€LK^PKaX twp xaKo^pyup -Hjp aiJXXij^ti' 
oCs i^iikaatp &vaPTa% ^t koI tQp ffo^HorQp iplovs X/yeur AvKoGpyop od fUKawi dXXd 
$apdT(p xt^opra t6p KdXafiop Kard rwp woprfpwp oOrta ffvyypd^ty. 
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least in two cases-^tiioee of Leocrates and Biphilus — ^he ob- 
tained a sentence .of death against notorious offenders. He 
was sufficiently known as a member of the anti-Macedonian 
party to obtain the perilous honour of being included with 
Demosthenes in Alexander's demand for the extradition of 
Certain orators, a danger which the firmness of his coun- 
trymen enabled him to escape.' The year of his death is not 
known, but he did not survive the downfal of the patriotic party. 
For Plutarch tells us that he was not alive when Hypereides 
accused Demosthenes in the business of Harpalus/ and it seems 
extremely probable that Lycurgus died soon after the termina- 
tion of his third quadriennial service as public treasurer — i. e. 
in B.C. 329 or ^%9? He was buried at the public expense on 
the road to the Academy, on the spot which was afterwards 
occupied by the garden of the philosopher Melanthius.'* In 
his lifetime he had often been honoured with crowns, statues, 
and a seat in the town-hall, and the last privilege was idade 
hereditary in his family. He left three sons, Abron, Lycurgus, 
and Lycophron, of whom the first two died without issue, but 
the third was represented by lineal descendants to a later 
period.* A statue in honour of Lycurgus was erected some 
time after his death (in b.g. 307) near those of the ten Eponymi 
in the market-place.* 

Of the twenty speeches of this eminent statesman, of which 
the titles are preserved, we have only one complete oration, 
that against the fugitive Leocrates, who had returned to Athens 
eight years after the battle of Chseroneia, when he had forsaken 
his country, although by a law, passed immediately after the 
battle, emigration was forbidden under pain of death. This 
speech is in strict accordance with all that we know of the 
character and habits of Lycurgus. We are told^ that he was 
very diligent in preparing his speeches, and not able to express 
himself extempore ; and so anxious was he to note his thoughts 

1 Arrian, I. 10, 4 ; Diodor. XVII. 15. 

• Hut. Vita Hypeirid, p. 848 F. 

* See Pint Vita Lye. p. 84I F. It is inferred also that as hia sont were released 
from prison on the inieroeasion of Demosthenes who was then in exile, that 
Ljcurgns most have been dead some little time. 

< Plut. p. 842 B. * Id, p. 843 A. 

' Id. p. 85a B ; Pausan. I. 8, «. ' Plutarch, p. 842 G. 

O a 
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as they occnrred to him that his writing materials were always 
placed hy his bed-side. We see the traces of this elaborate 
preparation in the speech against Leocrates^ which is full of 
historical reading and poetical quotations^ the latter sometimes 
rmining to a considerable length.^ And we have no donbt that 
Hermogenes was justified in saying of all his speeches that he 
often indulges in a frequency of digressions to fables, histories, 
and poems.' One of the most pleasing of his references to old 
stories is the anecdote which he tells of the young man who 
stayed behind to carry off his old father during an eruption of 
Mount ^tna, and round whom the lava flowed innocuously, 
while it destroyed the other fugitives.* There is almost a 
Demosthenic vigour in the passage in which he describes the 
trembling inquiries of the women and the old men preparing 
for the defence of the city after the disaster of Chseroneia,^ and 
that in which he checks any appeal to pity on the part of the 
accused.* On the whole, although we cannot place Lycurgus 
in the first rank of orators, we may regret that we have not a 
few more specimens of the compositions of such an eminent 
and popular statesman. 

§ 4. Closely connected in his general policy with Lycurgus 
and Demosthenes, though occasionally opposed to one or the 
other, Hyperides, or Htpbreidbs,* the son of Glaudppus,' of 



^ Tliere are fifty- fiye linee of Euripidea quoted in p. 161, and ihirty-two of Tjr- 
tsnB in p. 163. The quotation from the unknown poet in p. 159, belongs to a 
numerous class of passages embodying the sentiment guem Deua vttU perdere 
dementcU prUu, See Wyttenb. on Plut. de audiendU poettM, p. 17 B ; Ruhnkeu on 
Veil. Paterc. II. 57. 

" irepl licQp, II. 1 1, p. 389, Walz : XP^^^ ^ troXXoit ToXKdKn koX roij irapcK- 
^daeatp iirl ftABovi koX Urroplas xal xoci^/tara. Lycurgus is quite conscious of this 
tendency. In one passage, he begins a lengthened reference to the old mythology 
of Athens, by saying : Kal rot ffK^yf^wrOe, & Ay^pes' od yi^p dTOffn/ja-ofMi TuyvaXai&p, 
c Leocr. p. 160, § 100. » p. 159. 

^ P- 153* § 40. There is something veiy viyid in the picture of the yeterans ^2 
y/fptoi 6li(fi r€pi^€tpofUpovs, itwXa Td IfidTUi ifixeropinifihwfs. 

» p. 168, § 147. 

* The name is written 'Trcpelhis in some of the best MSS. of Demosthenes, de 
Corond, p. 30«, «6 ; Fala. Leg. 376, 17. The grammarians give us hoih'TirepiSns 
from 'Twtpos, like 'TXX/^t from TXXof (Etyifi. M. b,v.), and "T-repeUhis from 
Tir€p€6s, like UriKcl^ fit>m UrfKe^s {PhrynichuSy p. 454, Lobeck). Both as a 
common word and as a proper name Ihrepos is the more oonmion. 

^ Hypereides had a son, Glaucippus, who obtained some reputation as a speaker. 
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the demus Collytas^ was one of the active leaders in that anti- 
Macedonian patriotism, to which he was ultimately a martyr. 
The year of his birth is not knowu^ but it is probable that he 
was not much younger than Lycurgua. Plutarch indeed says 
that he was a hearer (a/c/ooar^c) of Lycurgus^ but this must be 
a mistake^ unless he means that he heard him speak in public^ 
tot that great financier was not a teacher of rhetoric. There is 
every reason, however, to believe that he was a fellow-pupil of 
Lycurgus as a disciple of Plato and Isocrates.* He seems to have 
belonged to the more opulent class, for he not only enjoyed the 
best education, but appears to have been able to contribute in the 
most munificent manner to the public expenditure of his country. 
For example, in the year b.c. 358 he got up, by public sub- 
scription, an equipment of forty triremes for the war against 
Philip in Euboea, and undertook himself the fitting out of two 
of these ships, one in his own name, the other in that of his 
son;' and when he served as trierarch at Byzantium in b.c. 
340, he bore the expenses of the Choragia in his absence.* 
Notwithstanding his opulence, he was for some years en 
gaged as a writer of speeches in private causes. His public 
services were as follows : — In b.c 351 he undertook an embassy 
to Rhodes;^ in b.c 346 he successfully prosecuted the venal 
and traitorous Fhilocrates/ when Philip occupied Elatea in 
^•^* 33^ he' was one of the ambassadors who persuaded the 
Thebans to join with Athens against the invader ;^ and after 
the battle of Chseroneia he proposed the high-spirited decree to 
give the franchise to the resident aliens, to restore the degraded, 
to manumit the slaves, and send down the women, children, and 
sacred objects to the Peirseus.' This decree was not carried out, 
but was so far approved as to give the sycophant Aristogeiton a 
pretext for indicting him for unconstitutional proceedings {wapa- 
vo/Awv). He was acquitted; and it was on this occasion that^ 



^ The statement of Plutarch will aimply amount to this, if we read (p. 848 D) : 
ixpooHft M UXdrwfos y&fhyMfOi rov ^iKoa&^v dfjLa AvKO^pytfi (for AvKOS^pyov), ical 
'IffOKpdrovs ToO jHp-opos, 

• Plutarch, p. 849 F. » Id, p. 848 E. * Id. p. 850 A. 

B Demosth. dc FalaA Leg, p. 376, 17. ' Id, de Corond, p. 191, 6. 

7 Ljcuig. c. Leocraiemf § 41 ; Plut. p. 848 F, 849 A; Pseudo-Pern, c, Ari$iog. 
U, p. 803. 
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being charged with having overlooked many of the established 
laws^ he said^ ' Mjr eyes were darkened with the shadow of the 
Macedonian arms ; it was not I who wrote the decree, but the 
battle at Chseroneia/' His active opposition to Maoedon never 
ceased^ and he was one of the orators demanded by Alexander 
after the capture of Thebes* This perils which he narrowly 
escaped^ did not damp his patriotic ardour, for we find that he 
opposed Alexander's demand for an Athenian fleet to help him 
against the Persians.* The unfortunate affair of Harpalus seema 
to have obliged Hyperetdes to come forward as the accuser of 
Demosthenes, for whom he had once obtained a golden crown.* 
We do not know all the circumstances. Plutarch intimates 
that he was publicly appointed to this invidious office, because 
he was the only orator not suspected of being bribed,^ As 
Demosthenes was allowed to escape, it is not impossible that 
the whole proceeding was a collusion devised by the patriots to 
enable them to temporise with Macedan« Be this as it may, 
we find Hypereides warmly united with Demosthenes in ike 
prosecution of the Lamian war.* He was one of the most 
active agents in stimulating that hopeful insurrection against 
the Macedonian domination, and was selected to deliver the 
funeral oration in honour of those who fell with the valiant 
Leosihenes.* When the battle of Crannon, in b« c. 322, over- 
threw the last hopes of Athenian independence, Hypereides was 
obliged to fly from Athens with the other proscribed orat(»s. 
He took refiige with AristonicuA and Himereeus, in the shrine 
of ^acus in ^gina, whence he was torn by Archias and sent as a 
prisoner to Antipater, by whom he was put to death with cir- 
cumstances of great crudty and brutality.^ 

The titles of sixty-one orations, attributed to Hypereides, 
were preserved by the ancient authorities, who tell us that of 
seventy-seven speeches which bore his name, fifty-two were 

^ Plut p. 849 A: *hrwK6fT€if* i^ </u)ird UoKedifW 6w\a' xal o^x^^rb 

« Plut. p. 848 D ; cC 847 C, * Sqq DenL de Corond, p. 302. 

^ p. 848 E : /i^of ydp ifjLeu^€P dStapMiciiTos, 

» Plui. Phoeion, c. 23 ; X. Oral, p. 848 B, 849 F ; Justin, XIU. 5. 
• Diodor. XVIII. 3. 

7 Plut. Dm. c. a8; Phoci4m, 19; X Oroi. 8431 C; Photius, p. 4^; Groto 
Jlist. of QreecCf XII. p. 440. 
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genuine.' Till within the hist few years^ fortune had dealt 
more roughly with his remains than with those of any one of 
the ten orators ; for while even Lycurgos and Deinarchus are 
repireaeated by one or more complete harangues^ Hypereides 
was lost altogether^ with the exception of a number of frag- 
ments which were individually of little importance.' The 
present generation has been permitted to rehabilitate him in 
Greek literature. In the spring of 1847^ ^^' ^* ^- Harris of 
Alexandria found some fragments of papyrus, written over with 
Greek characters, at Thebes in Upper Egypt, and published 
them in a lithographed facsimile in the autumn of 1848. Aif 
arrangement and translation of these fragments was oommimi- 
cated to the London Philological Society in February, 1849, 
by Mr. Samuel Sharpe f but though Mr. Harris had suggested 
that the fragments probably belonged to the speech of Hype- 
reides against Demosthenes in the matter of Harpalus, Mr. 
Sharpe seemed rather to think that they belonged to some rhe- 
torical exercise on the subject. Mr. Churchill Babington, in 
November, 1849, ^<^6 ^ communication to the Boyal Society 
of Literature, in which he showed that these fragments were 
quoted by Harpocration, Photius, and Suidas, and that they 
must be considered as belonging to the genuine oration of 
Hypereides; and at the beginning of 1850 he published a 
learned edition of these remains, with an introduction and com- 
mentary.* They had been previously edited, but without Mr. 
Babington's knowledge, by Bockh and Sauppe. These pieces 
of papyrus, though interesting in themselves^ were chiefly 
valuable because they led to the publication of another manu- 
script of the same kind, which Mr. Joseph Arden had procured 
at the same place in January, 1847. Some of the fri^ments 
discovered by Mr. Harris evidently did not belong to the 
speech against Demosthenes, and it turned out that they were 

^ Plutarch; p. 849 D ; Phot. p. 495 B ; Westermann, (TmcA. d. SerediaamheU, 
P* 3^7» fifi^M a list of ail the titles. 

* See S^iesBling, De ffyperide ConmetU, U. HUdborgh. 1837. 

* Proceedings of the PhiMogical Soeie^, voL IV. no. 79. 

* The Oratum of Hyperides agaanel Demoahene$ respecting the treaswre of Ha/r- 
p<dus; with aprdimmary Dissertation and Notes, and a facsimile of a portion of 
the MS. By Churchill Babington^ M.A., Fellow of St. John's College, Cam- 
bridge, i850h 
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a portion of the speech of Hypereides for Lycophron^ of which 
Mr. Arden secured fifteen contiunons columns. And the 
same papyrus contained the complete oration of Hypereides for 
Euxenippus. These remains were published by Mr. Churchill 
Babington^ with a facsimile of the original manuscript and a 
learned, commentary, in the spring of 1853;^ shortly after- 
wards the late Professor Schneidewin of Oottingen edited them 
in a revised text^ with critical notes, and prefixed the Harrisian 
fragments of the apology for Lycophron;' and since then Mr. 
Babington has discovered the funeral oration of Hypereides, 
nearly complete, among some papyri lately purchased by the 
British Museum.' We are thus enabled to deal with Hyper- 
eides as an extant Oreek author, and to estimate his title to 
a place among the ten orators. 

The fragments of the speech against Demosthenes are not 
suflSciently complete to furnish the materiak of a literary criti- 
cism, but the other fragments, published by Mr. Babington, 
furnish a good example of the style of Hypereides, and quite 



^ The Orationa of Hifperide$ far Lycophron and Euxmqtpui, nowfirtt printed in 
facdmilc; with a short account of the diwovery of the original MS, at Western 
ThebeSj in Upper Egypt^ in 1847, by Joseph Arden, Esq. : the text edited, mlh 
lfote$ and Hhutratione, by the Rev. Churchill Babington, Cambridge, 1853. 

' Hyperidis Oratumet dtue expapyro Ardeniano edita ; poet Ch. Babingtonem, 
emendavit et scholia adjedt F. 6. Schneidewin, Gotting., 1853. 

* The papyrus was brought from Egypt by Mr. Stodart, in 1856. Mr. Babing- 
ton has given an aooonnt of it in the Ciunbridge Journal of dauical and Sacred 
PhUologp, No. X. p. 81, and he has faTonred us with the following notice of the 
rediscovered speech, which he is about to edit : — ' The imd^iot was delivered 
towards the close of the year 333 B.C. over Leosthenes and his comrades who fell 
in the Lamian war. Hyperides was appointed as the orator on this occasion by a 
public vote. Not only is a long fragment of his speech preserved by Stobeeus, but 
a considerable part, possibly the greater part, exists in MS. in the British 
Museum, written on a very early papyrus, apparently of the second or third cen- 
tury after Christ, and brought from Egypt in 1856. The topics of praise in his 
oration are threefold : the city, the deceased warriors, and their general Leosthenes. 
He enlarges much on the bravery, tactics and policy of Leosthenes, and introduces, 
in the course of his remarks, various historical allusions to the Lamian war. 
Further on he apostrophizes the deceased soldiers, who have filled all Greece with 
their glory, and whose memory will be recalled by every scene of public and social 
life. The epilogns (preserved by Stobeeus) is designed to comfort the survivors, 
and expresses a hope, though neither sure nor ce^rtain, that the departed warriors 
are still in beiug and in enjoyment of a blessed immortality. This oration was 
considered by the ancients to be one of the happiest productions of Hyperides.' 
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justify the account which the ancients have given us of his 
peculiar characteristics. 

The accuser of Lycophron was no less a person than Lycurgus, 
who brought an ecrrayyeXta^ or special impeachment/ against him^ 
for adultery and other crimes^ and fragments are still extant of 
his two orations on the subject ; the first, to which answer is 
made in the speech which Hypereides composed to be spoken 
by the defendant, and which procured a conviction; and the 
second, in which the damages were discussed. From the men- 
tion of Dioxippus/ the celebrated wrestler, who died in b.c. 326/ 
but was in the prime of life when this oration was delivered, it 
is inferred that it was written quite at the beginning of Alex- 
ander's reign. 

In the oration for Euxenippus, which is probably of about the 
same date as that for Lycophron/ Hypereides speaJis in his own 
person, and as the second advocate for the defendant, who has 
also two accusers, Polyeuctus of Cydantidae — ^not the well-known 
orator of Sphettus, but a man of some consideration at Athens' 
^-and Lycurgus. In this case also Hypereides had to answer 
an HtrayyiXia, and one of his arguments is, that this form of 
proceeding is not applicable to such a frivolous chaise brought 
against a private individual.* The case arose out of the assign- 
ment to Athens, after the battle of Chseroneia, of the territory 
of Oropus. This territory consisted of five hills {opri), of which 
each was assigned by lot to two Athenian tribes. The hill which 
thus fell to the tribes Acamantis and Hippothoontis was claimed 



' The eliraYt^yio. was adopted in the case of undefined and extraordinaiy offences 
against the public (icvpUat 4 «'e/>2 Koanaw koX hf/MxrUaif dfficij/idrciw elaayofjiAvyi 8/«ny 
inrh tQw Upvreafiup, Suidas). It was a favourite mode of proceeding with Lycui^^, 
who adopted it against Leocrates, and was recommended by the advantage that it 
did not bring any penalty on the unsuocessfol prosecutor. Hypereides himself 
availed himself of this process in his impeachment of Philocrates and Diopeithes 
(pro EuxetUpp, coL 39). 

« OoL 5. 

* Athensus, YL o. 57 (I. p. $46, Dindorf.), Curtius^ IX. 19,. quoted by Babing- 

ton, p. xrv. 

^ The manner, in which Olympias and Alexander are mentioned together (ool. 
31), points to the beginning of Alexandei^s reign. 

' Schneidewin p. 34. In ool. 37 Polyeuctus is addressed as ds 0^ /jt6P09 intkp 
fftavTov d^aurtu elwety dXXd xal SXji ir6X€i wpdyfUkra vap^eur Uavbt et 

• CoL 18. 
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for the hero Amphiaraus ; and^ to quiet all doubts on the subject^ 
Euxenippus and two others were deputed to sleep in the temple 
of Amphiaraus at Oropus^ in. the hope of being favoured with a 
dream in reference to the claims of the oracular hero. It seems 
that they reported a vision unfavourable to the occupation of the 
consecrated hill by the two tribes. Whereupon Polyeuctns pro- 
posed that the other eight tribes should make compensation 
for the loss. This proposition was rejected^ and its proposer 
fined twenty-five drachmae. Polyeuctos endeavoured to avenge 
himself on the reporter of the dream by indicting him for afalse 
and suborned account of his vision^ and^ as usual in such cases^ 
he rakes up a number of other matters against him^ especially 
with reference to some dealings in the silver mines. The co- 
operation of Lycnrgus was probably secured by the charge of 
Maeedonizing, which is brought against Euxenippus, because he 
had aided Olympias in the dedication of a patera in the temple 
of health at Athens. 

I£ we compare these orations with the criticisms of the 
ancients, we shall find that they justify the favourable expecta- 
tions whi<& we were induced to form respecting this orfdx>r. 
Cicero calls him a highly finished speaker/ and says that he 
was acute/ subtle/ and fEU^etious.^ Quintilian* defines him as 
pleasant and acute, but better suited to conduct causes of 
inferior importance. Dionysins declares* that in cunning irony 
he was unrivalled, that he sticks to the necessary points befcnre 
him, that he is fiiU of pleasantness, and that while he seems to 
be simple he is not deficient in power ; and his chief pecu- 
liarities are said to be^ strength of diction, simplicity of com- 



^ De OrcUore^ I. 13, 58 : 'perfectos in dioendo 6i perpotiiiifl/ 

* IHd, UL 7, 18 ; 'aoumen haboit.' 

* Brv^m, i7f 67 : * deUotantar eS saUilitftte quam Atticam appellant— Hype* 
ridas ydmit ene et Ljnn. Lando.' 

^ Oraiar, 16, 90 : 'satis in orationibiis fikoetas.* 

' /. 0. X. X, 77 : ' dulds in primis et acntus Hyperides, sed minoribus cannff at 
non dizerim atiliori, magis par.* 

' De vet. Script. cen$. p. 434, Beiake : r§ rift elfxantas wctMovpyiq, vdyrat {prep' 
Vpiabi)^ in M ToO Kptwofi^ou havuwrbt ^croir Kfd tm ipdyicau rod Tpd/ytumrm 
ifiiri^vKe koX avv^aei iroXXg Kcxofy^jrffToi, k<U X'^P*^ fMin&t ^rrw koX Hokw drXoOl 
oCk. dwiiXXiiKTai detp^np-m, 

' Id. ibid. p. 643 : r& /jbiyiara Uka, rr^ fUp X^^cwr t6 t^vp^, rifs M aw64<rewtT6 
dirXoui^y Twr ^ vpayftdTiow rb ed/ccupor, rijs U KarourKevijs rd /t^ rpayucbv fjofik irfKQBei, 
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position, propriety in the selection of his subject-matter, and 
the absence of ail pomposity in his language. And Longinus 
dwells^ emphatically on his mastery of sarcasm, irony, and well- 
bred facetiousness. AU these characteristics may be exemplified 
in the orations. For example, there could not be a better 
instance of sarcasm than his rebuff to Polyeuctus : ' If you had 
been acquitted, my client would not have given a false report 
about the god ; but since it so happened that you were con- 
victed, Euxenippus must needs be ruined I'' The private cha- 
racter of Hypereides was by no means irreproachable. His 
love for the beautiful was by no means abstract or Platonic, 
and the most fiimous hetaerss of the day counted the orator 
among their lovers.' There is a story that when his eloquence 
failed to defend the beautiful Fhryne from a charge of impiety, 
he moved the hearts of the heliast» by an appeal to her charms/ 
He was also a noted q>icure, and the comic poets ridiculed his 
fondness for expensive dishes of fish/ 

§ 5. By far the most eminent of the Maoedonian party was 
iBscHiNES, who, in some qualifications, did not fiiU fiur short of 
his great rival Demosthenes^* He was bom b.c. 389.' His 
origin and early history are presented to ua under very different 
aspects by Demosthenes and himself. The former, in a burst 
of invective, to which we have already referred," declares that 
the fiither of iBachines, (Miginally cidled Tromes, but styled 
Atrometua by his son, was the worthless slave of a poor school- 
master, and afterwards kept a small school himself; and that 
his mother, originally called Empusa^ the hobgoblin, but digni- 



^ Vc SnXiUm. 34, p. 384^ Spengel: A^roi rtpl vMir ckir dtmSur/ML fivKT^p woKl- 
rucf^arofy e^^^io, rd /card rdt tlpawelas edrdXaarrpor, CK^miATa adx dfiunfaaf Sior 
avp/iSs re iirtd4^i0Sf Kcd roXi> rd KUffwcby, Kal, fur^ «-a«d(af eitffrixov xiyrpcv, d/ilfAifror 
8i elveh t6 ip rcurt ro&rois iwa^pddirw, 

' CoL 50 : etr' e/ /ih dwi^vyts r^y ypa^^, ode 9t9 xatv^dS^aro offrot ro& OwQ, 
ivet^ di ffwipff ffoi iXQvai, E^hnwrct^ Sei dwoktoKipau 

* Alciphron JBp, I. 30—33. 

* This story is best told in the sapplement to Barth^^m/s Ancuhane^ entitled 
FiUs et Cowtitamei de la Grice, Paris, 1801, yoL IY. p. 188. 

^ TimocleB, apud Athen, YIII. 341 F, 343 A. 
" Dionys. Hal. De adm, vi die. in Vem, p. 1063. Gic. OtxU. g, 39. 
^ In his speech againit Timarchua, p. 78, which was deliveied in B.a 345« he 
says that he was then in his forty-fifth year. 
^ Jk Chnmd, p. 370^ abo?e^ chapter XLL S <^* 
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fied by her son with the majestic name Glaucothea, was the 
cast-off concubine of a galley-piper^ who afterwards became a 
Bacchanalian priestess of the lowest class ; and we are told that 
«£schines in his early life assisted in the humble and degrading 
occupations of both his parents.^ In his speech im the Embassy^ 
^schines lays claim to the most creditable antecedents in all 
respects. Pointing to his father^ who was present, as nearly 
the oldest of the Athenian citizens, having attained the advanced 
age of ninety-four years, he tells his hearers that Atrometus, 
before he lost his property, was an athlete or competitor in the 
public games ; and that after his banishment by the Thirty he 
served as a mercenary soldier in Asia. He asserts that the 
family belonged to the dan of the Eteobutadse, which counted 
Lycurgus among its members, and that his father enjoyed the 
more substantial credit of assisting Thrasybulus to restore the 
democracy at Athens. His mother, too, who had shared in 
her husband's exile, was originally and properly called Olaucis 
or Glaucothea,* being the daughter of a respectable Athenian 
citizen, Glaucias of Achamse. The respectability of the family 
is farther attested by the fact that his brothers, Philochares 
and Aphobetus — ^whose name, by the way, seems to show that 
the father was really called Atrometus, and not Tromes* — had 
filled very eminent positions in the military and civil service 
of their country. The former had served with distinction under 
Iphicrates, and had been thrice elected to the office of general, 
f. e. one of the ten commissioners for managing the war 
ministry at Athens. The latter had gone as ambassador to 
Persia, and had held some financial appointment at Athens.' 
With r^ard to himself, ^schines tells us that he served in 
the army from his earliest youth, first as one of the irf/oiVoXoc 
or patrols, who guarded the frontiers, and afiterwards as a pro- 
bationary or supplementary soldier in foreign expeditions.' In 



* De Conmd, p. 313. « p. 47. 

* LibaniuB calls ber Leucothea. See Taylor, Prof, ad uStch, Epigt, p. 653 sq. 

^ In his speech on the Emhauy, p. 431 Demosthenes is content to define his 
opponent as rbv 'Arpo/Ai/JTOu toO yp<ifi/jMTun-w koX T\avKO$ias rijs Todt OuUrous ffvwor 
yoOffrjt, 

' i£sch. De F, Leg. p. 48. 

^ Id. ibid. p. 50 : irpiSmy d* i^tXO^ aTpaTeUw rify h> rois fUf^iai KoKovfUyrif . . . 
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this way he fought at Phlius in b.c. 368, and at Mantineia in 
B.C. 362. And in the battle of Tamynae in Euboea, in b.c. 349, 
he exhibited such conspicuous valour that he was crowned on 
the field by Phocion, and sent to announce the victory at 
Athens. With all this, his means were very limited^ and he 
was obliged to maintain himself by turning his natural advan- 
tages to the best account. Having a robust and active frame^' 
he was employed to assist in the exercises of the gymnasia f and 
as his voice was powerful and harmonious^ he found employment 
as a tragic actor, though he did not rise to the highest rank in 
the histriopic art/ and on one occasion was hissed off the 
stage in the character of GSnomaus.'* Having acquired, either 
in his father's writing-school or elsewhere, a great command of 
his pen, he was employed as a public clerk or secretary^ and in 
this capacity he served first Aristophon,* and afterwards Enbulus,* 
to whose party he was afterwards attached as an orator. So 
far as this, there may have been' sufficient foundation for the 
personalities of Demosthenes. But there can scarcely be any 
doubt that the aspersions in the oration on the Qraum, which 
go much farther than those in the speech on the Embassy, are 



jral r&f AXXaf r&s ix Siadox^r i(69ovf r&c if roit hruwd/iois Kol rots lUpe^w i^Bop, 
The phrase ip roa fUpeirtp is explained to mean 'in the aafe parts of the battle,' 
«. e., in the rear ranks of the phalanx. Suidas, 8. ▼., repOpeta: &n iOos ^v robt 
hfrfi^ovi /Lierd r& y&i<rBai ir€ptir6\ovt rijs x<^pas <rTpaT€6€<r0<u fthf el avfAfialTi ir6\€/ios^ 
fi^ fUpToi puerii rwy dXXwr, dXX* lilq. 4p fUpeffi roff dxtpB^ois rijs p4xn^ The 
ffrparela ip rots iirwy6ftMS refera to the practice of oonnting the years of military 
senrice from eighteen to sixty by the names of the Spx^^^* hrtSantfuoi of the forty* 
two years, and then selecting soldiers for special expeditions from a certain num* 
ber is years. This appears from the passage of Aristotle quoted by Suidas, s. v, 
arparela ip to<j irtapijfiois (p. 3416 B. Qaisford) : Uraw ijKuctap iKvifMrwatP, Tpoa>' 
ypd^vfftp dirb rlpot''A.pxoPTW *Eir<ap6p4>v putxfit rtvos Set ffrparedtffBtu, 

^ He seems, howeyer, to have been of short stature. Demosthenes calls him 
KoKbs &pipuii, which implies a doll or puppet (see our note on the Theatre of the 
Oreekif ed. 6, p. 161), and the phrase Ura pdvvp XlvBoKktt (Dem. Pals, Leg, p. 443) 
has more point, if we understand it of a diminutive person walking stride for stride 
with one much taller. Ulpian says expressly that .^Bschines was a little man (ad 
Or, de Cor, I, I.), 

* Plut. p. 840 A : pioi 9i SfP Kcd ifi/napiipos rtfi eri^/Aarc vepl ra yvfipdtria iripeu 

• He was generally Tptrayufpiffn^s, Dem. De Corond, pp. a 70^ 315. 

* Dem. De Corond, pp. 488, 314, 315. 

• Anonym. Vita jEschinU, p. 145. 

^ Pbotius Cod, LXI. For the intimacy between .^Jschines and Bubulus, and 
the relations of the former to Aristophon, see Dem. Fale, Leg, p. 434. 
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grossly exa^eratedj perhaps wantonly invented by an exaspe- 
rated enemy^ who was confident of success, and knew that he 
would have the last word. 

The first appearance of ^schines as a public speaker was 
two years before his military distinctions at Tamynte.' He had 
stored his mind with l^al and political knowledge acquired 
in his intimate relations with Aristophon and Eubulus, and 
very soon became an influential statesman. In the spring of 
B.C. 347, he was sent to the Peloponnesus as one of the 
ambassadors, appointed, on the motion of Eubulus, after the 
fidl of Olynthus, and he spoke before the Ten Thousand at 
Megalopolis in opposition to the envoys of Philip, but without 
success.' Soon after this, he seems to have despaired of 
resisting the power and policy of the Macedonian king, and we 
find him among the warmest advocates for peace at any price. 
He was one of those who were sent to negociate with Philip at 
the end of b.c. 347. His intercourse with the wily monarch 
seems to have ended in the sacrifice of his character as a 
patriot and an honest man. And there can be little doubt 
that from this time he employed his influence and talents 
mainly in recommending measures opposed to the best interests 
of his country. Notwithstanding hia somewhat narrow escap^ 
from the prosecution brought against him by Demosthenes for 
his corrupt misconduct in the embassy, we find him persisting 
in the same course, and it was he who was the main cause of 
the second Phodan war,^ which led to the battle of Chseroneia 
and the downfal of Greek independence. Always opposed 
and in many cases thwarted by Demosthenes, his political and 
personal animosity against that statesman finally exploded in 
his prosecution of Ctesiphon; and his signal defeat in that 
attempt to ruin his antagonist induced him, as we have already 
mentioned,* to retire from Athens and seek the support of his 



1 .^iBch. Mpisi. XII. 

* Bern. Fti$, Leg, pp. 344 — 438. J&eh. FdU, Leg. p. 38. 

* Plut. p. 840 C : rptdKOPra ifHj^s dwii>vyer. VitaDem. o. 15, on the authority 
of Idomeneufl. 

^ He gives his own acooant of the proceedings^ in a most vivid description, in 
his speech ogaiMt Ctet^hon^ pp. 69, sqq. See Tliirlwall VI. p. 55. Grote XI. 
p. 650. * Above, chapter XLI. § 4. 
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foreign friends. The death of Alexander prevented his in- 
tended journey to the conrt of that monarch.^ He became 
a teacher of rhetoric in Ionia, Caria, and Rhodes, and may be 
regarded as the founder of the Bhodian school of eloquence^ 
which occupied a middle place between the old Attic and the 
more recent Asiatic schools.' Towards the end of his life he 
removed to Samos, where he died in b.c. 3x4.* 

Of the numerous speeches which jSschines must have 
delivered/ only three have come down to us. One other was 
known to the ancient critics^ but rejected by them as not 
genuine.' The paucity of his public speeches is accounted for 
by the fact that he was regarded as almost the inventor of 
extempore speaking, and prided himself on his unpremeditated 
fluency.* We have also twelve epistles attributed to him, of 
which nine were known to Photius, who calls them the Muses, 
as he also termed the three speeches of ^schines the Graces.' 
Modem scholars are agreed that the epistles are not genuine." 
His erotic poems, which would have illustrated a passage in his 
speech against Timarchus,' are entirely lost, together with the 
ancient commentaries on his writings.'^ The three extant 
speeches are that against TimarckitSj which he delivered in b.c. 
345 ; that on the Embassy, which is supposed not to have been 
spoken as we have it^ in b.c. 343^ but to have been written 
and published as a defence of his policy and character ;" and 



^ Plutarch, p. 840 D. : koI iKOetM dt *E0etfor Ch AX^oydpor* roO S^ rcXevn^OKror 
Tapaxvs oHinis drfpas els r%i» *P6doi' irraOOa <rxp\^v KaraffTTfadfieyos idliaffxep. 
Phot. Vit, SopJL p. so^ 

> See WestennknD, Cfexh. d. BeredtmrnkeU I. § 81. 

• Plutarch, p. 840 E. Photiue, Cod. LXI. ainton, F, H. p. 171. 
4 Bern. Df Fals, Leg, p. 344. 

<^ It was cilled b AifKuucht vd/iot. See Plat. p. 840 E. Philostr. I. 18. ApoQon. 
VU. p. ^48. PhotiuB, Cod, LXI. attributes it to a contemponuy of the same name. 

^ Philostr. Vit, Boph, p. 484 : oi U A^<iw ^otffi rb a&roexihAteiP eUpVfM^ p. 
509 : dx' Alffx^ov 8* iip^aro Beo^ofrffrt^ 6pft.^ oAroffxe^td^oirros. 

7 Phot. Cod. LXI. 

B See Taylor {prcrf. p. 651), and Marklaiwl {{hid. p. 666, 679), who speaks 
fovourably, however, of the third £pisUe« 

• p. 19. 

^^ He YfM made the subject of special discussion by Csecilius, by Didymus, and 
by Aspasius. 

^^ Flat. VU. Dem, c. 15 ; Hermogenes, w€pi tOv vrwriw^ p. 38, ed. Walz. 
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that against Ctesiphon, spoken in B.C. 330. All these are 
extremely lively, and full of interesting details. He seems, 
indeed, to have been quite a master of narrative. For example, 
there are few better specimens of description than the picture 
which he ^ves us of the offended gravity of Autolycus, the 
Areopagite, in the speech against Timarchus^ or his account, 
whether true or false, of the failure of Demosthenes before 
Philip in the speech on the Embassy^ or that in the speech 
against Ctesiphan* in which he depicts the religious phrensy of 
the Amphictyons. ^schines is well characterized by Dionysius 
as less distinguished by art than by natural facility — our first 
impression is, that he is merely graceful and elegant, but we 
find on examination that he is full of spirit and vigour/ 
Hermogenes says that he combines grandeur with rhetorical 
elegance.* Cicero opposes his noisy declamation {sonitus) to 
the power {vis) of Demosthenes,* but attributes to him, as 
special characteristics, a smoothness of diction and a brilliancy of 
style,' and not only paid him the compliment of translating 
his speech against Ctesiphon^ but twice imitated, by an almost 
literal adoption of the passage, the well-known description of 
the torments of the guilty in the speech against Ttmarchus? 
Quintilian, indeed, intimates by a strong metaphor that 
^schines is distinguished rather by turgid verbosity than by 
solidity of argument.** But most of those who have 
read his remains will share the regret, expressed by Dionysius, 
that ^schines had so little occasion to compose formal speeches, 
and that he could say with truth, in his speech against Timarckus, 



* p. n. ■ p. 3^« * p. 70. 

* De Vet, Script, Cem, p. 434 : od irdw ftjh hn-exvos, rf M rapd rijt i^aetn 

aOels, 

" wtpl Wewr p. 384, Wak: rtf /ieyiOti furii, toO jcotA ffx^ icdXXoi/f wXic^^m. 

« J)e Oratore, III. 7. 

^ Orator. : ' levitas et splendor verborum.' 

^ HieroD. Ep. loi ; Sidon. Ep, U, 9. 

> p. 37. The imitatioziB are in the speeches |)ro Sexto Roacio iimmno, and tM 
L, Calp. Puonetn; see Lord Brougham's Jnamgural DUeourte, Works, toL YIL 
p. III. 

^® /. 0. X. I, 77 : ' plenior iEschines et magis fusus et grandiori similis, quo 
minus strictua est: camis tamen plus habet^ minus laoertorum.' 
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that he had not previously indicted or called to account any of 
his fellow-dtizens.^ 

§ 6. Deinabchus^ the latest in point of time, and the lowest 
in point of eminence^ among the ten orators of the canon^ was 
bom at Corinth somewhere about OL 104^ 4, b.c. 361.' He 
came to Athens at a very early age^ and devoted himself to the 
study of rhetoric, which was then flourishing more than at any 
previous time. His principal teacher was Theophrastus, but 
he also enjoyed instructive intercourse with Demetrius of 
Phalerum.' Being excluded from the debates of the assembly 
by his imperfect citizenship, he employed himself as a speech- 
writer for the public courts, and seems to have made a consider- 
able fortune in this way/ As far as he was allowed to enter 
on the field of politics, he attached himself to the Macedonian 
party. Dionysius* and Plutarch* agree in fixing the commence- 
ment of Alexander's reign as the time when Deinarchus first 
appeared as an orator. We find him taking an active part in 
the prosecution of Demosthenes, which was occasioned by the 
disputes about Harpalus and his treasure in B.C. 324 ; and when 
the issue of the Lamian war had deprived Athens of its 
greatest orators, Deinarchus remained without a rival, and 
from the death of Demades, in b.c. 318, to the expulsion of 
Demetrius of Phalerum, by his namesake, the Poliorcetes, in 
B.C. 307, he was the chief, if not the only representative of 
Attic eloquence ; but his inferiority to his great models was 
generally felt, and he was called ' the rustic Demostheues,'' and 
designated as one who bore the same relation to his predecessor 
that beer does to wine." On leaving Athens, he fled, like 
Aristotle, to Chalcis, where he resided till b.c. 292, when the 



1 Photiua, Cod. LXI. 

* DionyB. HaL J)e Dinarcho judiewm, p. 638, Beiake. Suidas b.t. says : vl6t 
rbrot iirrtp odx Urri/nrrai, and Plntaroh states (p. 850 B), that his father was 
Socrates or Sostntos. Dionysius mentions the latter only. 

» Dionys. p. 633 ; Pint. p. 850 C. * Plut. Ond. 

<^ Dionys. p. 638. * Plat. p. 850 B. G. ; see Clinton, ^. if. p. i5r. 

' Dionys. p. 647 : Aypouc^ riptt iiiniMrOiwyfif i^offcof ehftu. 

• Hermogenes, wept Wcfii*, 11. 5, p. 384, Walz : &<rr* ff«i7 ripes koI vpoairaltorret 
adrbp o6k dxap^rvr KpLdiwop AiifioffBinfw cip^icoo-t. The scholiast understands this 
as 06 fflrofw (vol. Y. p. 560, Walz), and the phrase hordeariut rhetor, applied to 
L. Plotius by Saetonias, Ik Clar, Rhet. 1, is generally understood in a similar 

P 
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friendly exertions of Theophrastas obtained pennission &f bim 
to return.^ One of the last efforts of his oratory was a speech 
against his faithless friend ProxennSj who had taken advantage 
of his fSedling sight to rob him of some money while lodging 
in his honse in the oonntcy.' It is stated that this was not 
only his last speech, but his first appearance in a law court.' 
The year of his death is not known. 

The nnmber of orations ascribed to Deinarchos yaries in the 
different lists which have come down to us. Demetrius, of 
Magnesia, claimed for him no less than i6o;^ in Plutarch' and 
Photius* we read of 64 genuine speeches; and Dionysius, of 
Halicamassus/ admits the authenticity of 60 out of the 87 
which bore his name. The three, still extant as his, refer to 
the business of Harpalus, and were spoken against Demo- 
sthenes, Philocles, and Aristogeiton. To these we must in all 
probability add the iu^u^i^ against Theocrines, printed among 
the orations of Demosthenes, but distinctiy attributed to 
Deinarchus by Dionysius, and quoted as his by Harpocration.^ 
As this speech is referred to b.c. 533, it must have been one 
of the earliest works of this orator. 

We have Httie reason to r^ret the loss of so many speeches 
of Deinarchus. Even Dionysius, who has paid him the com- 
pliment of writing a special treatise on his characteristics^ 
admits that he was neither the inventor of a special style, nor 
the perfecter of that which was invented by others^' and declares 
that his position cannot be easily defined, because he has 
neither anything in common with the other orators, nor any- 
thing peculiar to himself.^" In fact he was neither an original 



sense : but sarely tlie oppontion must be that between beer and wine, as in iBsch. 
iSttRpi. 930, I : 

dXX* dpaewdt to* r^8e 7^ oMiropas 

edp^o-er' ad wb^wras ix KpiBwp fUBv, 
and in the Epigram of Julian, AntM, Pal, IX. $68, II. p. 118. 
» Dionys. p. 634 ; Pint. p. 850 D ; Phot. Cod, CCLXVU. « Dionys. ibid, 

• Dionys. p. 635. * Dionys. p. 63a. » p. 850 E. 
« Cod, CCLXVn. ^ pp. 651 sqq. » Above^ p. 334 [174], 

• p. 629 : «tA t6 nirt ffiper^y ISlou yeyop^yai x^P^Ktiipos t^ di^dpa iiifrt tQp 
ei/pTifUinaf kripoLt reXetbin^r. 

" p. 639 : Kotpbs lidff Kid wtpl ToO x^P^'rvpos cOrod TJyeof. dm W hwripiffro^, 
odZbf 7A/) olke KOUf^ qHt* Okow iax^' 
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man nor a good imitator;^ and although Didymus and Heron 
did not disdain to mrite commentaries on him/ he was treated 
with neglect by the grammarians of Alexandria and Pergamus/ 
and some of the critics left him ont of the canon of the ten 
orators/ It is admitted by his most favourable critics that 
his style is rugged, careless^ and monotonous/ And we can 
see this in the few remains which have come down to us. There 
is a wearisome recurrence of the same rhetorical artifices. For 
example^ he endeavours to produce an impression by repetitions 
of the same word/ which is the fiavourite figure with young 
composers. On the whole he must be regarded as a second- 
rate rhetorician, who would have obtained no distinction at 
Athens, if the military power of Macedon had not succeeded in 
stifling the political freedom of the city, and in removing from 
the stage of public life all those whose eloquence was calculated 
to rouse and guide the energies of the people. 



^ DionysinB calls him however the best of the unitatore of Demosthenes (p. 646). 

* Harpocrat. s.v. /AaTpvkeiov ; Suid. s.t. 'Rpui'. 

» Dionys. p. 630. * Bibl OMin. p. 597. 

' Hennogene« oalk him rpaxpf thrioe in his short aotioe (vol. III. p. 384, 
Wak) ; so also in p. 336, where this quality is also predicated of Aristogeiton. In 
the scholia on Hermogenes Deinarchus is called rpaxin koX iiwoetZ-ffl (yoI. YI. p. 
319, Walz), and it is said that his style, like that of ThuoydideB, ckKiip^ dr ml 

* Thus, in the speech against Demosthenes we have, at the beginning of different 
paragraphs, snch tame repetitions as: dUaia iiJtif odp Hxaia rpiww ye rufa 
ird^ct rd (Tvi^d/Mor (p. 91, 18); fiiffdurbt ofh-otf & 'A^raioc, ftiaBur^s ofh-ds 
4cri iraXolof (p. 93, 37); »oXXo(, & (kftpet, iroXXol rOr wo\irQv. 
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CHAPTER XLIIL 

KHSTORICAL HI8T0BIANS AND PROYINCIAL ANTIQUARIXS. 

§ I. CoDiiexion between rhetorio and hutory. School of Isocrates. § 9. Ephonu. 
f 3. TheopompoB. § 4. SioiliMi School: AntiochuB. § 5. PhiliBfeaB. S 6. 
Writers of the Atthidee., 

§ I. rpHERE is no doabt that the first bq^iimings of liistoiy 
X among the Greeks were connected with the literary 
efforts of the epic rhapsodists.^ While the Ionic dialect^ which 
was the conventional language of the epos, was also adopted by 
the historian, even though he might belong to the Doric town of 
Halicamassus* or Cnidus/ we know that these prose narratiyes 
of facts, mixed up with fables, were publicly recited or acted — 
for this word is used — ^just in the same way as the rhapsodes 
delivered the poems of Homer and the other poets of that 
school/ In the course of time, the rhapsodist was represented 
by the sophist, as the regular type of the professional author 
and teacher,* the dramatic element was superseded by an effort 
of rhetoric, and the historian was no longer a writer of prose 
epics, but a finished product of the schools of rhetoric and 
sophistry. Thus we have seen that Thucydides was emphatically 
a rhetorical historian. His style was not formed on the model 
of the old epic poets and annalists, but directly derived from 
his teacher Antiphon.* And the daborate speeches, which he 
incorporates with his narrative, are in fact the soul of his 
history.' It was not, therefore, without reason that Demo- 
sthenes made Thucydides the subject of his special study,' and 



» See ohapter XVIII. 1 Chapter XIX. g 7- 

* Chapter XXXYIIL § 9. 

^ See the passages which we ha^e quoted in the Theatre of the Gredce, ed. 6, 
p. 40. 
» Above, chapter XXXYH § a. • Chapter XXXIV. §§ 10, 11. 

7 lUd. 8§ 8, 9. » Above, p. 343 [183]. 
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formed on this model his own simple and energetic style. The 
connexion, however^ between rhetoric and history was never 
more distinctly and formally acknowledged than in the relations 
which connected Isocrates with the historians who were formed 
in his school* That rhetorician was not merely a professed 
artist of language, but he studiously abstained ftom the more 
immediately practical exhibitions of hiB art in the law-courts 
and public assemblies, and wrote daborate pamphlets on sub- 
jects of general and political interest.^ To him, therefore, it 
was a more congenial occupation to educate the philosophical 
historian^ than to form the style of the forensic or parliamentary 
speaker. Accordingly, we find that Isocrates not only trained 
professed rhetoricians, like Naucrates and Theodectes, and 
orators like Isseus^ Lycurgus, and Hypereides, but also writers, 
who, like Ephorus and Theopompus^ employed the &cilities of 
composition which they had acquired under his teaching in the 
compilation of elaborate and artistic narratiYes of past events; 
and so, in the felicitous language of Cicero, from the school of 
Isocrates, as from the Trojan horse, none but princes of Greece 
issued forth, some of whom, however^ were resolved to become 
illustrious only on the parade, while others sought distinction 
in the field of battle.' We are told that Isocrates not only 
formed the style and r^ulated the character of Ephorus and 
Theopompus, applying, as Cicero says in several passages, the 
spurs to the former, who was bashful and hesitating, and 
curbing Theopompus, who was apt to overleap all bounds in the 
extravagances of his diction,' but that he even selected for them 
the departments of historical investigation which were best 
suited to their different abilities, advising the former to confine 



1 Above, ohapter XXXVl. g 6. 

* De Oralare, H, it^ § 94: *eooe iibi ezortiu est laocntes, nuigister iBtonun 
omniuniy cojus [v. qui ejua] e ludo tamqnam ex eqao Trojaao meri principes ezie- 
runt : sed eorum pttrtim in pompft^ partim in acie illustres eaae Toluenini.' 

* I>e Oratore, III. 9, § 36 : ' quod dioebat Isoorates, doctor singulariB : ae oaI- 
caribus in Ephoro, oontra autem in Theopompo finenis uti aolere. Altenim enim 
exsultantem verbonim audaciA reprimabat| alterum ounctantem et quasi verecun- 
dantem indtabat' Of. Bmt, 56, % W4; ad AUiewn, YL i, is; Suidas, B.y. 
'E^oym : 6 ydOif IffOKpdmis rbp t*ip [Oe^onrop] 1^9 ^oXiyoD 5c«r^«u, xAr bi 'E^opoir 
xirrfiov. 
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himself to the annals of early times^ and the latter to under- 
take the more reoent and exciting periodaJ 

§ 2. Ephobus^ of Cumffi^ or Cyme, the ohief dty of ^olis 
in Asia Minor, was the son of Demophilus,' and was bom in 
Ol. 93, 4. B.C. 407. He iras sent to duos, where Isocrates 
had opened a school, in order to learn rhetoric with a view to 
its practical applications. But when he returned to his native 
dty, it was found that he had made but Utile progress m 
oratory, and that his natural abilities held out no prospect of 
distinction as a public spealter. Accordingly he went back to 
his teacher, and endeavoured to supply his natural defects by 
renewed diligence, and was so far successful that he was crowned 
along with Theopompus, as one of the best pupils of the Chian 
school.' It is inferred from a passage in Seneca^ that Ephorus 
actually engi^ed in forensic employments, and was induced to 
withdraw from this by the advice of Isocrates, who saw that 
his talents were better fitted for a literary life. With the 
exception of Plutarch's statement, that Ephorus declined an 
invitation to visit the court of Alexander the Great, perhaps to 
accompany him to the East,* we know nothing more of the life 
of this historian. 

The works of Ephorus were the following. (I.) A 
general historj^ of Oreeoe in thirty books, from the return of 



^ Phot Cod, CGLX.: ytytupoffuf aih-oO ['lo-oir/xlrovt] ixpoaraX Qe&wofiTot 6 
X2ot KafB^opos 6 Kvfuuos olt kcU raU UrropiKok trvyyptt^o?; Tp^&rpi^aro XP^I^^' 
ffBa* vpbt T^p ixdffTw ^^om ipoKbymt koX rdt {nn9iff€is r^f laroplas a&rois Scavei- 
lidfupos. Cod, GLXXYI : xal r&t laropuciks 6i irro04<r§it r^ diSdcKoyra adroit 
['E06py K(d Q€or6fAV(fi] TpOjjSaXecV r&f fih Avw rCjy XP^*^^ 'E^pip, Qeor6/iir(p di riis 
fjierd, OovKvilSriP *'B\\riPucdSf rpds 'Hjp ixaripov 0i$<r«y KaX rh ipyw dpfUHrdfieyop. 

• Suidas, B.iLy meatioDS AntiochuB as, aooording to some aocounts, the name of 
hiB father: but this may have arisen from some confusion with the Sicilian 
historian of that name, and C. Mliller, to whom we are indebted for most of the 
materials of this sketch, has reasonably Inferred that Demophilus was really his 
name, because Plutarch states this, and because it was the name of his son {Frag- 
mewta Eittoricorum Qracorwn, ed, C. et T. MilUer, Paris, 1841, p. LVTI.). 

• Menander, vepl ^iJeticTiirtDv, p. 262, Walz • &<nrep 'E^pot iirre^avoOro jcoi 
Be&rofixos ol fiaBrfral HaoKpdrovs ws 9ia<f>4poirr€s twv SKktap, 

^ De tranqttill, Anim, o. 6 : ' Isocrates Ephorum injectA manu a foro subduxit, 
utiliorem componendis monumentis historiarum ratus.' 

• Plut. I>e Stoic, repugn, c. 20 : KaWurOiyei timcs iyKaXoOfftp Ihi vpbi *AX^^ov- 
dpop hrXevo'ev .... 'E^opw dk koI ^epoKpdniP kqX M,€y4hjiiO¥ ircuiK^t, vapainf' 
ffa/i4yous rbv 'A\4^apSpop. 
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the Heradeidse^ to the taking of Perinthiis, iu b.c. 341.' This 
work was completed by his son^ Demophilus/ and continued by 
Diyllus down to the death of Philip/ It appears that each 
book was complete in itsdf, and had a special title; for 
example^ the fourth book was called Europa.^ The titles of 
the other books cannot be fixed with certainty, but the 
numeiQOus fragments and references enable us to see that the 
first three books discussed the early migrations and settlements 
of the Greeks : that the fifth book was devoted to Asia and 
AMca ; that the sixth and seventh books treated of the Pelopon- 
nesus and Sicily ; the eighth and ninth contained the history 
of Crcesus, Cyrus, and Darius; the tenth and eleventh gave 
the history of Athens firom Marathon to Salamis ; the twelfth 
and thirteenth carried on the general history cf Greece to the 
87th Olympiad; the fourteenth narrated the Peloponnesian 
war; the fifteenth and sixteenth contained Hannibal's invasion 
of Sicily, and the domination of the thirty tyrants at Athens ; 
the seventeenth was devoted to the expedition of Cyrus the 
younger; the eighteenth described the campaigns of Thimbron, 
Dercyllidas, and Agesilaus, in Asia Minor; the nineteenth 
contained the events from the Corinthian war to the peace of 
Antalcidas ; and in books oo — 29 the history was carried down 
to the beginning of the Sacred War. We have already men- 
tioned that the thirtieth book, describing that war, was written 
by Demophilus, after the death of his fiEither. 

(II.) A treatise on discoveries {ir^pX tvpvifianav) in two books. 
It has been supposed* that this work may have been extracted 



* Diodor. IV. i : rd diri r^f •H/>aKX«8wi' ica^^doi; trwra^dfiepotf ra&niP dpx^v 
ivoi'/iaaTO rijs Urroplas. 

* Id, XVI. 26 : l&iiopot T^¥ loToptay MdSi Kar^trrpo^ is ripf UepU$ov roTu- 
opKiav. 

' Id. XVI. 14: Arjfi64>iKos 6*^4^pov rod UrTopioypd4>ovvlbs t6p rapoKei^ivra 
frh\€iiciif {fvb Tou trarpbis dpopMffdhra tk Up^ wrrerayiU^ou 

* Id, ibid, : ALvWos W 6 'A0rjyaios lipxrat t^s Urroplas dvb His UpoavX'fiffeus Kal 
ytfpa<l>€ ^ifiXlous eixoffi Kcd lirro, cvpirepiKafi^p rdtras rdj if rots xp^f'ois to6tois 
ycwfUms irpd^ta, Diyllus was continued in thirty books by Psaon, of Platsoa ; 
Creuzer, Hisior. Kv/iut. p. 323. 

» Strabo, X. p. 59 : "B^/wt iv rtp v€pl rijs 'K^pthriis Mfip, 

* G.MtUler, Fragmenta Eistiyncorum Gracorvm, p. LXI.: <fled yideaa an non 
postea atiqniB hsdc inrenta ex hiftoriarnm libris excearpaarit ei^e compendio 
Ephori nomen pnefixeiit.' 
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by some later author from the history of Ephonis, but it is more 
probable that it was a supplementsury collectiou of antiquarian 
inyestigations. 

(III.) An essay on domestic matters {avvrayfut iirixi^ptoif)* 
In this book he seems to have collected a good deal of in- 
formation respecting the native celebrities of Comse^ mixed up 
with particulars relating to the literary hiertory of Qreece in 
general. 

(lY.) A treatise on diction (irc/ot XI^caic)* This was one d 
the many treatises on rhetoric which were superseded by the 
more methodical work of Aristotle. The title shows that it was 
confined to a mere department of the subject/ and the refe- 
rences to the work by Cicero' and Quintilian* tell us only 
that he laid down specific rules for the rhythmical structure of 
sentences. 

(V.) A collection^ in twenty-four books, of particulars 
respecting good and evil things {irEpi ayaOwv jcac KaxCfv /3cj3Xca 
K^^), attributed to him by Suidas^ is supposed to have been a 
series of extracts from his history. 

(YI.) An account of the remarkable things in different 
countries, in fifteen books {inpl rwi^ iKaara^ov wapaSo^faif 
/3c/3Xta U)f was either a work preparatory to his history, or a 
supplement to the geographical portion of it.^ 

The numerous fragments of Ephorus, and the frequent 
references to him in the pages of ancient writers, especially in 
the accurate and judicious work of the geographer Strabo, 
enable us to form a sufficient estimate of the loss which we 
have sustained in him. Strabo says* that he makes great use 
of Ephorus on account of his careM investigation of local par- 
ticulars, and that he is a writer of considerable authority. 
And Polybios, whom Strabo quotes, attributes to Ephorus a 
marked superiority over Eudoxus, and admits his excdlence as 
a describer of the foundations of cities, the affinities of nations, 



^ See abore, chapter XL. § 5. * Cio. Orator. 57. 

» Quinta. IX. 4, 87. 

^ See Marx {apud MHOer, Pragm, p. LXL), who oompares the wapa^i^iuw iO&tf 
cvpayvyii of Nioolaus Damaaoenua. 

' p. 433 : *£^/»of ^ rb rXeiarop xP^M^o. ^ 1^9 wepl ravra hrifUKcuv KoBdttfi 
kqI TLoK^pios /uifirvpwp rvyxdpe^, Mip d^Ulkoyot, 
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their emigrations, and their ancient worthies.- Polybius also 
concedes to Ephoras the honour of being the first writer of 
nniyersal history/ and Strabo gives him the credit of being 
the first to separate the historical element from the purely 
geographical, and of having made the latter depend on real in- 
vestigations.* Some of his descriptions^ such as that of Boeotia/ 
or that of Crete/ folly justify the praises bestowed upon him 
as a geographer, and it is clear that, in drawing up his details 
of historical events, he availed himself of all the best authorities^ 
not n^lecting inscriptions and other authentic documents,' and 
correcting many errors of his predecessors.' This dUigence has 
rendered him liable to a charge of plagiarism,' but there seems 
to be no reason for believing that he intentionally concealed his 
obligations to older writers. From the more general accu- 
sations of Timseus he is formally vindicated by Polybius f and 
though not free firom errors^"' Ephorus has furnished us, espe- 
cially through compilers like Diodorus Siculus, with very much 
of our knowledge of Greek history. His style, as might have 
been expected from his rhetorical training, was highly coloured 
and artificial," and, according to Dionysius,^^ only he and 
Theopompus among all the historical writers wrote in a 
perfectly accurate and finished diction. This, at least, seems a 
more probable judgment than the harsh statement of Duris of 
Samos," that both Ephorus and Theopompus were entirely 
inferior to their predecessors, having no power of imitation 
or beauty of language, and being anxious only about their 
style. 

§ 3. Theopompus, who is generally r^arded as the pendant 
to Ephorus in the portrait gallery of Oreek literary history^ 
was bom at Chios in Ol. 100, 3, b.c. 378. His father, 



1 Polyb. XXXIV. I, 3 ; Strabo, p. 415. 

■ V. 3«, «. ■ p. 331. * Starabo, pp. 400, Bqq. 

• pp- 479> "qq- • p- 463. 

' t.g, of Hellanicus, Joseph, c. Apitm. I. 3. 
' Porphyr. op. E^uA, Prcep. Bvamg, X. 1. * XIL 33. 

1® Diodor. I. 39 ; Strabo, pp. 303, 434, 464. 

^ Polyb. XII. oS ; Dion. HaL Jh ItCBO judie, p. 616 ; Bio Cbrys. XYIII. 
p. 156, Mor. ; PhUofltr. VU, Soph, I, 17 ; Cic. Orat. 51. 
» Dion. HaL J)e Oomp, Fer6. p. 173. 
u Phot. Cod. GLXXVI. p. 393, HoesoheL 
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Damasistratus^ was expelled from Chios by the LaoeAemoiiiana 
while the future historian was still a child^ perhaps an infimt^ 
It is quite impossible^ then^ that Theopompns could have 
received instruction from Isorarates in his native island of 
Chios/ and it is probable that the trarels of his earlier years 
indoded a visit to Athens, where he enjoyed a lengthened 
interconne with the great rhetorician. Having received a 
complete training in this school^ and being relieved by his 
ample patrimony from the necessity of writing for the law 
oomrtSy he devoted hunself to the composition of set speeches 
(cwiSct^ccv)^ in imitation of Ids master, which he ddivered in 
every considerable dty, and obtained great renown by these 
displays/ especially in b.c. 353, when he won the prize, against 
Naucrates and Isocarates, in die competition instituted by Arte- 
misia for the best speech in honour of her deceased husband, 
Mausolus/ Satisfied with the ^iplause which he had gained by 
these oratorical eflEbrts, he followed the advice of Isocratesi 
and ^iplied himself to the composition of history/ a task for 
which he was especially qualified by the knowledge which he 
acquired in his travels, and by his political experience. For 
it appears that on his return to Chios, in consequence of the 
letters of Alexander the Gtreat, calling on the people of that 
idand to restore their exiles, and probably written in b.c 333, 
Theopompns took the lead in the government of his native city. 
As long as Alexander lived he was maintained at the head 
of the aristocratic party, in spite of his overbearing and 
haughty temper, and the bitter and formidable attacks of the 
eminent riietoridan Theocritus.' On the death of his protector 
he was again banished from Chios, and took refuge in Egypt^ 
where, however, he did not obtain a friendly reception from 
Ptolemy, who would have put him to death as a meddlesome 
and dangerous character, had not Theopompus been protected 

^ It 18 Buppoaed thai this expulsdon took place in OL loo, 4 ; see Diodor. XY. 

* This 18 statdd, bowerer, by the anthor of the ViUz X, Oratonm, p. 837 C, 
and by Photiiu, Cod, CCLX. 

* Phot. Cod, GLXXYI. ; Qnmtil. X. i ; Dionys. HaL ad. Pomp. p. 131. 

* A. GeUiiis, N. A. X, iS; Vit. X. OraL p. 838 B; EmeK Preep. Bvmg. 
X. 3. 

» Phot. Cod. CCLX. • Stobo^ p. 955. 
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by the intervention of powerfol finends.' Ptolemy did not 
aasume the title of king till b.c. 306^ and if the stoiy that he 
fled to king Ptolemy is to be understood as indicating a period 
subsequent to this^ Theopompus must have been very much 
adyanoed in yeaia when he finally left his native city. Of the 
remainder of his life^ and of his death, which probably followed 
soon after this banishment, we have no account. 

The works of Theopompus, which are all lost, were chiefly 
historical, and we are informed that he had devoted a con- 
siderable part of his ample fortune towards procuring accurate 
information in regard to the particulars which he commemo- 
rated. His diligence and trustworthiness are attested by many 
of the ancient critics,' and his style is said to have been lucid, 
ornate, and elegant, though deficient in vigour.* His greatest 
&ult, acoording to the ancient writers, was attributable to the 
vehemence of his temper. They intimate that neith^ in praise 
nor in vituperation could he keep his language within due bounds. 
And he has been dassed with TimaBas as conspicuously given 
to defamation.^ On the other hand he has been defended by 
an eminent modem scholar, who says ^ * Theopompus has been 
described as censorious for having painted from the life the 
dissolute manners of a corrupt age j for most people are in- 
clined to look at every thing on its fairest ride, especially if 
they view it firom a distance, when all the passions are silent, and 
the benevolent feeling which is implanted in the heart of man 
is not contradicted by immediate and personal erperience ; but 
honour is due to the historian who knows how to distinguish 
the covering firom the surfiice, and, like the judge of the 
infernal regions, drags the soul before his judgment-seat, naked 
and stripped of all pomp and pageantry.' 



1 Phot. Cod. CLXXVI. : IlroXe/iatw d^ od rpoal€c0ai rbv B>fya, dXXa xal iht 
iroXvTpdyftoya dreXelr i$€\ij<raty el fi-^ riref rtop ipCKuip rapcuTJiffdfiepot diea-tbcawro. 

' Atheneus, III. 18 ; Suidaa^ b. r.'^^opot. 

' Dionys. Hal. JEpist, ad Pimp,, p. 13a: joa^opd 4i \4^it xal Koufii icvX <ra^s, 
{f\fnij\'fi re koI fuyoKowperiit koI t6 xofiirucbv (x^uffa toKA^ ffvyKnifUini re /cotA t^v 
fUirriy &pfioyle», ii^<as koX fiaKoucQs ^ovaa. 

* Corn. Nepos. Alcib, c. ii ; Clem. Alaz. Bfnwk I. p. 316; Lmnaii, Qwmodo 
hiti. eomcrib. o. 59. Polyb. YIIL 19 ; AthenseuB YI. p. 954 B. 

* Bookb, FvMie Eeomomy ^ AUmi^ book II. oUptir XXIV. p. 993, 
Eng. Tr. 
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The following is the list of his writings. 

(I.) An abridgment of Herodotus {imrofAri rHv *H/ooSorov 
MTopiC>v, which certain modem scholars^ have attributed to 
some later writer. 

(II.) A History of Greece in twelve books^ in continuation 
of Thucydides (Svyra^cc ^TSXXtiviKutv), which contained a period 
of seventeen years from the battie of Cynossema to that of 
Cnidus. Of this work very few firagments remain.* 

(III.) His history specially so called (*Ioropiai jcar' iKo\fiv), 
also designated as his Philippica (^iXiirircica)^ which in fifty- 
eight books contained an elaborate history of Philip of Macedon, 
with frequent digressions, recounting the contemporary events 
in different countries.* The first book gave the earlier years of 
Philip ; the second, his Hlyrian, P»onian, and Thracian wars ; 
the third book discussed the war with Amphipolis^ and took 
occasion to digress into the history of Sesostris and the 
Scythians ; in the eighth book he described the social war, with 
many digressions on wonderful occurrences of various kinds; 
the ninth gave Philip's Thessalian campaign, with much sup- 
plementary information about the scene of action ; the tenth 
prepared the way for the war between Philip and the Athenians, 
by an account of the early history of Attica and of the old 
Athenian statesmen ; the eleventh book probably brought down 
the history of Philip to his attempt on Thermopylae in b.c. 352 ; 
books 12 to 18 seem to have contained an account of the wars 
waged by the Persians against Cyprus^ Phoenicia, and Egypt ; 
the nineteenth and twentieth books returned to the affitirs of 
Philip, with especial reference to his dealings with Thessaly and 
Thrace ; in the twenty-first book there was a discussion about 
Dionysius and the affairs of Sicily, and this subject was renewed 
in the thirty-ninth, fortieth, and forty-first books; in books 
22 — 38, 43 — ^51, the history of Philip was carried down to the 
battle of Chseroneia, which was described in book 53; the 
fifty-second book contained the expedition of Archidamus in 
aid of the Tarentines ; and the remainder of the work com- 



1 S, g. Yoosiiu (De Hid, Or. p. 16, 31.) 

* In the eleventh book he borrowed Xenophon's lively account of the interview 
between Ageolaua and FharaabasoB (Apolloniiu aptid i^M0&. Pra^, Svamg, p. 465). 
» Diodor. XVI. 3. Phot. Oad. OLXXVI. 
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pleted the history of Philip down to his death.' From this 
sketch of the contents^ we may see that the Philippica of 
Theopompus was a very miscellaneous compilation^ not mnch 
distinguished by method or unity of purpose. It has been 
supposed that this work^ tc^ether with the twelve books of the 
SyntaxiSf made up a continuous history in seventy books;' but 
this view has been sufficiently refuted by Mr. Fynes Clinton.' 
The digressions^ which formed so la^ge a part of the book, were 
omitted at an early period by those who were chiefly interested 
in the history of tiie king of Macedon ; and Philip III. in this 
way reduced the number of books from fifty-eight to sixteen.^ 
In the time of Photius, however — ^that is, in the ninth century 
of our sera — ^there were still extant all the fifly-eight books, 
except the sixth, seventh, ninth, twentieth, and thirtieth ; and 
the same five books in all probability were wanting in the time 
of Diodorus Siculus. Of the original extent of this work and 
the Syntaxis we may form some idea from the statement of 
Photius, on the authority of Theopompus himself, that the two 
tc^ether contained 150,000 lines.' 

(IV.) Orations, chiefly Panegyrical and Deliberative, in- 
cluding, besides the eulogium on Mausolus, the panegyrics on 
Philip and Alexander, and the address to Alexander on the 
afiairs of Chios. 

(V.) An attack on Plato (jcara IIXarcDi^oc &arpi/3^). 

(YI.) On religiousness (irc/>c evas/Secac).' It is supposed that 
these two may have been extracts firom his great work on 
Philip. 



^ There ib a fiill analyBis of the Philippica of Theopompiu, m far ag the frag- 
ments supply the neoeBsaiy data, in MtUler^s Fragm. ffiet. Or, pp. LXX. — LXXIIT. 

* Suidas, B. V. Qeirofiiros. • Fatti HdUnici II., pp. 374, 375, 

^ Phot. Cod .OLXXYI. : vKelffTtus fjiip oi¥ rapeK^dceffi rorrodair^ Urroplas rods 
IffTopuco^ a^oG \6yous Oiorofiros TopartU^i, dtd xoU ^IXirros 6 rpds *^<afAatws 
voXefiifffat i^ekifv ra&rat xed rdt ^Odmrov avrraidiiaws rpd^ett at VKorbt elffi Oeo- 
r6fur(f e/t ixKcU^Ka pi^ovt fiApat lUjjBh vap* iavrw wpoaBAt Ij i^ekS^rMfw &s 
^tpirrai rQjf rafi€KTpw<^, tAj vdffas din$pri0-cr. 

• Phot. ibid. : odx ikurr^inaif fih 1^ 9tffftvpUm htOv ro^ irti€iKr needs tQf X6yMr 
ffvyypwIfOfUvff rXeiovs M 4 rerrexaidejca /ftV/Ndtot hf ots rdt r€ rwr'EXXi^car koI 
P<ipPdpw rpd^eis iJukxp^ rOp drayyeXKofUwas iari Xoipw. 

« Midler, u. 8., p. LXXUL Bnhnken {Hia. Or. Or. Or. p. 371) conjectured 
that, in the case of No. VI. the name of Theopompus has been substituted for that 
of TUeophrastuB, who wrote a book T€pl e^e/3e(at (Diog. Laert. Y. p. ia5). 
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Anaadmenes pablithed % wovk entitled T/ocjca/oaMoc or T/ociro- 
Xir»icoc>' under the name of Theopompus^ in order to injure the 
character of the rival rhetorician. 

§ 4* The Sicilian School of Corax, TimaB, and Gorgiaa/ of 
which laocr&tea may be r^arded as the Attic representative/ 
gave rise to an historical sdiool of its own, the most important 
member dl which^ PhiUstus, was a contemporary of the Athenian 
rhetorician. At one time^ indeed^ it was a common opinion 
that Philistns had been, like Ephoros and Theopompus, a pnpil 
of Isocrates. This belief was derived from a passage in Cioero^ 
where Theopompns, Ephorus, PhiUstus, and Nancrates, are 
mentioned together as having proceeded from the school of 
Isocratesy just as the Greek captains came forth from the 
wooden horse at Troy.^ But as Cicero himself, in another 
passage of the same work, seems to distinguish between 
Philistus and the scholars of Isocrates/ it has been judiciously 
suggested' that we ought to read Philucut instead of PhUishu 
in the former reference to the Isocratean historians. For there 
was a Philiscus of Miletus among the scholars of Isocrates, and 
he, though not himself an eminent historian, was the teacher of 
Timseus, a later historian of the same school as Philistus ; aud 
in two separate notices Suidas has confounded the two writers/ 
It is also interesting to observe, with reference to the notice in 
Cicero, who immediately after Philiscus mentions the eminent 
rhetorician Naucrates, the ooii^>etitor with Theopompus tat the 



^ Pausan. VI. i8. The three cities referred to were Athens, Sparta^ and Thebes. 

» Above^ oh. XXXIJ. § 3. » Above, ch. XXXVI. § i. 

. ^ De OrvOore, II. 33, 94 : 'itaque et illi Theopompi» Bphori, PkHuU, Naoernte, 
mnltiqae alii nataris di£forunt.' 

' JUd, II. 1 3, 5 7 : ' huno oonBecutus est Syracnsiiis PhSiOiu, qui, qanm Dionjrsii 
tyranni faniiliariasimnB esset, otium sanm oonsumpsit in historiS scribendA, mazi- 
meque Thuoydidem est, sicut mihi yidetnr, imitatiis. Fottea vera, quasi ex 
clarissimA rhetoris officinA duo pnestantes ingenio, Theopompus et I^ihonis, ah 
Isoorate ma^tro impolsi, se ad historiam oontulemnt.' 

' By GoUer, l>e ntw Syracutarum, pp. 108— ii8» 

^ The following aie the oorresponding parts of the two notices in Suidas : — 

Urropuc6s, ^f 5* ffvyyo^i ^tmuffiov tow 'A.px*M9w »Wf, fMSrrHft M 4Jr E^iIpov 
TvpdMPOv XuceKlat K€d iw rg rp^s radt ra9 i\eyfUfWiO& 6$ irpih-f K»rk pifropi- 
Ko^XV^citof MWftax^ ^eXc^n^tf. /mi- jc^ f^X^^ yropUu^ iypayf^. 
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Mauflolean piize^ that Suidas not only seeinB to interchange 
'Nancrates the Erythrsean' with 'Erythneus the Naucratite/* 
but really says of Philiatus that he was ^ either a Naucratite or 
a Syracusan/ haying no doubt found Fhiliacus and Naacrates 
mentioned together, as Cicero mentions them, among the 
scholars of Isocrates, Admitting, then, the connexion between 
Isocrates and the rhetoricians of Sicily^ and between his pupil 
Philiscus and Tim»us, we must consider the Sicilian historians 
Antiochus and Fhilistiis as belonging to a manifestation of 
Greek historiography, which stands entirely by itself. 

Of Antiochus we have very scanty remains, and the loss of 
his writings is mndi to be deplored, for it cannot be doubted 
that he was well acquainted with the traditions of his own 
<K)untry and Italy, and that he gave many details, which are 
now transmitted to us, if at all, in merely a secondary form. 
For example, the particulars into which Thucydides enters at 
the beginning of his sixth book are most probably deriyed from 
Antiochus, and to the same source Aristotle was indebted for 
his references to Sicilian history.' How far Diodorus has 
copied or abridged Antiochus cannot be determined ; but he 
sometimes quotes him by name." The Syracusan historian 
was also one of the authorities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus^ 
and Strabo/ and he is quoted by a late writer for the curious 
statement that Rome was founded before the Trojan war in the 
time of King Merges, the successor of Italus, and the mythical 
representatiye of the Sicilian Morgetes/ We know nothing 
about Antiochus, except that he was the son of Xenophanes oi 
Syracuse; that although of Dorian extraction, like Herodotus, 
he followed the old fashion and wrote in the Ionic dialect f and 



1 Saidaci^ 8. t. 'IffOKpdnjt : oih-of koI Qeodiierg xal 0€ow6ftr<fi &/ia r$ 'EfivBpal^ 
"SavKpaTlTff ^iTiywpUraTo ; cf. 8. t. QtodiicTrft : odrot koI 6 'EpvSpoXos Navx/xCriyt. It is 
dear from the position of the article that we have oxdy an error of the copyist in 
the former passage. 

* Niebnhr, ffist, of Borne, Tol. L pp. i6» X7» Engl. Tr. 

> e.g, XTT. 71. ^ I. 40. et aL 'p. 391. et aL 

' SyncelL p^ 364, Bind. : 'ArrUrxjn 9i 6 Zvpaic^o-tof koX Tpb Tfmuouaf 4nfal riip 
'^t&fjnjv iKTtff$€u pcurCKe^oPTot KdpyvfTOt 'IroXfaf dv6 ^dparros &x/"' Iloo-etdairJas 
furd Tb» TpCoTW }iey6/iepo¥ "IroXoy fiajiK4a KarayeyripaKifrtu 

7 The commencement of his work is thus cited by Dionysius, Lis: 'Arrlcxos 
Siepo^dpeos rdSe irwiypayfft w€pi 'IroKlas ix tw dpxtuwf "KAyuv rd rwT&recra sud 
ffa^ffrara, r^v 7^i» ToOnjp, ^is yOy 'IroXio icaXeirai, t6 iraXcubp elxop OlvtaTpoL 
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that his Sicilian history^ wldch was oomprised in nine books, 
was carried down to tiie year 423 b.c.^ 

§ 5. like Thucydides, wkom he selected as his model, 
Philistus was a man of consideration in his own country, and 
took an active part in public affiiirs. The year of his birth is 
not stated, and it is even nncertain whether his &ther's name 
was Archonides, as Snidas says,* or Archimenides, as Pausania^ 
tells ns. As he was a very old man at the time of his death, 
in B.C. 556,^ as he had been an eye-witness of the arriTal of 
Oylippns at Syracuse in b.c. 415/ and made a prominent public 
appearance in b.c. 406,* he was probably bom not later than 
the commencement of the Pdoponnesian war in b.c 432. His 
apparent connexion with Hermocrates, who, aided by GyUppus, 
had enabled his countrymen to repel triumphantly the formid- 
able invasion of the Athenians, led him to espouse the cause of 
DioDysius, when that daring adventurer came forward as the 
representative and successor of the anti-popular chieftain. 
When the conduct of the Syracusan generals at Agrigentum, in 
B.C. 406, excited the bitter indignation of their fellow-citizens, 
and Dionysius was fined for the intemperance with which he 
attacked them in the assembly, Philistus at once paid the fine, 
and urged Dionysius to pursue his invectives in the same strain, 
promising to meet all the penalties which might be imposed 
upon him.' Having thus contributed not only to the restora- 
tion of the Hermocratean party, but also to the establishment 
of Dionysius as despotical ruler of Syracuse, Philistus naturally 
occupied a prominent place in the new administration of affiurs. 
For a long time he was the confidential firiend and lieutenant of 
the tyrant, insomuch that he was intrusted with the command 
of the citadel, on which the safety of Dionysius depended. At 
length, however, he excited the jealousy of that ruler by 
privately marrying one of the two daughters of his brother 



^ Diod. U.S.; dinton, FaOi ffdlemci, p. 69. 

* See above, p. 383 [939], note 7. * X. 43. 

* Hot. Dion. c. 35. » Id. Nic c. 19. 

* Diod. xin. 91. 

^ Diodorus, XIII. 91 : rwr 8* dpx^^^ tn/uoOrruif rbv Ai096au» jrard rovt 
p6fxmft d)s OopvpoOm-Oj ^C\urros 6 rdr Urraplas Hfntpoif ffVYypdif^at oOvUuf ^w fxeyd' 
\ifif i^ta€ rd rp6mfUL, koI t^ LimwUfi waptKtKe^ero \4yeuf 8aa irpaitpeiro, 
K.r.X, 
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Leptines^ and was in consequence banished from Syracose 
about B.C. 386.* He settled first at Thurii^ for so many years 
the residence of Herodotus, apd afterwards removed to Adria. 
Here his enforced leisure furnished to him^ as it had done to 
Thucydides^ the opportunity and the inducement to compose 
his historical work. At the same time he continually endea- 
voured to procure his recal from exile^ and sometimes^ it is 
said, had recourse to flatteries unworthy of his character, in the 
hope of inducing Dionysius to relent.' But as long as the 
elder tyrant lived, he pleaded in vain. On the accession of the 
younger Dionysius in b.c. 367, a cabal was formed against 
Dion and his friend Plato, and, to counterbalance their influence, 
Philistus was invited to Syracuse.' Here he resumed all his 
authority, and became the chief minister of the tyrant, whom 
he induced to dismiss Plato, and banish Dion. Till the year 
B.C. 357, he enjoyed a position at Syracuse scarcely second to 
that of Dionysius himself, and by his military experience and 
vigorous character sustained that feeble despot on his throne. 
Unfortunately for him and Dionysius, Dion did not take the 
usual course when he sailed from Zacynthus to Sicily; 
Philistus, who was waiting to intercept him in the waters of 
Tarentum, had no opportunity of meetii^ him at sea, and 
Dionysius had foolishly absented himself from the capital, so 
that Dion was enabled to possess himself of Ac^adina and a 
great part of Syracuse ; and Heracleides having come with a 
fleet to his assistance, all the hopes of the dynasty were centred 



^ Diodorus merelj says (XY. 7), that Philistus and Leptines were among the 
number of his friends whom Dionysius was led hrl jf^e^detrtp alrUus dyeXeo^. He 
implies, too, that Philistus and Leptines were both reconciled to the elder Diony- 
sius and restored to his farour. But Plutarch, in his life of Dion (c. ii), distinctly 
says, that Philistus was banished because Leptines had given him one of his 
daughters in marriage firjSi ^pdff at rp6s Aioi^ior ; that Dionysius imprisoned his 
niece, and banished his old supporter, who did not return roO Tpea-pvripov ^Qrros, 
It is also dear, from what Philistus said of his wife's degradation {apud PliU. 
Timol. 15), that Leptines also must have remained a long time in banishment. 

* Pausan. I. T3, § 9. 

* Com. NepoB, Dton, 3 : ' quuraque Dion non desineret obeecrare Dionysium, 
ttt Platonem Athenis aroesseret ot ejus oonsiliis uteretur, ille, qui in aliquil re 
Tellet patrem imitari, Philistum historicum Syraousas reduzit, homiuem amicum 
non magis tyranno quam tyrannidi.' Plutarch (Dion, 36), says, that Philistus was 
0iXorupaj^6raTO9 iofSpiinruv. 

Q 
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in FhilistoBj who> after undertaking an expediti<ni against ihe 
revolted Leontini^ and after seyeral skirmiahes with the enemy 
at Syracuse, engaged Heradeidea in the great harbour, was de- 
feated, and had his ship driven ashore.^ To escape imprisonment^ 
he stabbed himself; but the wound was not mortal, and he 
fell into the hands of the enemy, who stripped him, and, after 
insulting him, cut off his head, drafted him by the leg through 
the streets of Syracuse, and finally flung his body into the 
LatomiiB.' Such was the miserable end of this courageous and 
energetic supporter of the Sicilian usurpers. As he was nearly 
eighty years old, he could not have engaged in active life for 
many years longer, and if he had escaped with his life firom 
the troubles of the counter-revolution, he must have encoun- 
tered again the banishment which he bore with so much impa- 
tience. Mr. Grote has well remarked' that ' the last hopes of 
the Dionysian dynasty perished with Philistus, the ablest and 
most faithful of its servants. He had been an actor in its first 
day of usurpation — ^its eighteenth Brumaire : his timely, though 
miserable, death, saved him firom sharing in its last day of 
exile — ^its St. Helena.' 

In his confused and blundering notice of Philistus, the 
lexicographer Suidas mentions a number of works which must, in 
aU probability, be divided between him, Fhiliscus, Naucrates, and 
perhaps several other writers/ There is no reason to believe 
that he wrote anything himself, except the great Sicilian history, 
on which his literary reputation depends. This was divided 
into two distinct portions. The first part, in seven books, 
comprised the history firom the earliest times to the capture of 
Agrigentum, in B.C. 406, a period of more than 800 years. The 
second part, in four books, contained the history of the reign of 

1 Diodor. XVI. 9-1 1, 16 ; Plutarch, JHom, 45, 35. Of. Steph. Byi. b.v. A^^^ 
from the fortieth book of llieopompus. 

i Acoording to Plutarch, JHon, 35, BphoruB stated <^f iXtaKOfiimfs t^ m^ 
iavrby drAoc, but Timonidefl, an eye-witness, gave the aooount which is repeated 
in the text. 

• XI. p. 139. 

^ Of the works which Suidas attributes to Philistus, it may be concluded th&t 
the rgjc?^ h^^f^ *n<l thtfitfyopUu should be assigned to Philisous, who was also^ 
perliaps. the author of the reply to the Tpucdpopot of Anaximenes. The treatise 
w€pl ^opfUcift was probably written by Fhilinua of Agrigentum, who flourished in 
the time of the first Punic war. 
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the elder DiQuyBius^ In a supplement of two books he nar- 
rated the events of ihe first five years of Dionysins the Jroonger, 
thos carrying down his contemporaxy memoirs to within seven 
years of his death. The remainder of the reign of Dionydus 
the younger was written by AtAAnis* of Syracuse. 

The contents of the eleven books^ which Philistus wrote 
before he returned firom exile, are thus assigned by a modern 
scholar :' — ^The first book contained the history of Cocalus f the 
second described the foundation of the various Greek colonies/ 
the third carried down the history to the times of Gelo f the 
fourth probably contained the reigns of TheTo and Thrasybulus f 
the fifth comprised the most flourishing period of Sicily, after 
the expulsion of the tyrants -^ the sixth following closely in the 
steps of Thucydides^ narrated the war with Athens ; the seventh 
was devoted to the legislation of Dioclds and the wars with the 
Carthaginians f the eighth book described the rise of Dionysius 
and Ins operations against Carthage ;'° the ninth the establish- 
ment of the tyranny and the peace with the Carthaginians ;" 
the tenth the second Carthaginian war ;" and the eleventh the 
third war with Carthage, that with Bhegium, and the death 
and fimeral of Dionysius the elder." 

All the ancient critics are agreed that Plulistus was an 
imitator of Thucydides, and was very inferior to his model." 
The attempt, however, to rival the Attic historian led at least 
to one consequence, the adoption of the Attic dialect, which 
was becoming more and more the literary language of Greece^ 
It may be inferred firom several circumstances that the literary 
talents of FhiUstus were not eminent, and that his merits oon- 



^ This seems to be the tnie spellmg of the nsme, which is sometimee ooirapted 
U>/ into "Ad^jfitf 'ABdinis, 'ABdpat, Cf. Biod. XY. 94 ; Plot. TimoL eo. 93, 37 ; 
Athen. tn.. 98 D ; and see Creucer, Hittor. JTiMwt. d, ChrtMhrn, and ed. p. 308. 

* G&Uer, De mtu Sifnuumnmi pp. 115-134. 

» Biod. V. «-^. * Strabo^ VI. p. 409. 

8 Died. UL • Id.'Kl. 38-^ 

' /(i. XI. 67, 68; XII. 8a. 

® Theo, PriygytM^ p. 9 : t6p 'AmKhv SKctf ir(iK€itMf if ro« XuetiKuccXs ix rod 
QwKuBUiov lurtrffifoxe, Gf. Plut. Nie, e, i. 

• Biod. XIII. 34-9^. " ^^' •W^- 9'-»o8. 
^ Id. ibid. 108 ; XIV. 10. " Id. XIV. 14-76. 
" /<£. XIV. 76; XV. 74. 

" QuintiL X. i ; Bionys. HaL vol V. p. 417 ; VI. p. 779 sqq. 

Q 2 
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listed in tlie aocoracy of his facts, and in the soundness of his 
practical judgment, rather than in the form or style of his 
narratives. These hist qualities he must have possessed in a 
considerable d^ree, for Cicero not only calls him ' a miniature 
Thucydides/ but designates him by epithets which, if they do 
not all convey definite ideas, are at least significant of no little 
praise ;' and the history of Fhilistus was included in the select 
list of books which Harpalus sent to Alexander the Great while 
he was in Asia.' On the other hand, we are told that his 
works were neglected at an early period,' and perhaps were not 
finally included in the Alexandrian canon ;^ that his narratives, 
and the speeches introduced into his history, were duU and 
monotonous ; and that he did not diversify the r^ular parade 
of his facts by any of those amusing digressions which were 
found in the Ustories of his predecessors and contemporaries.* 
The compilations of Diodorus, however, cannot stand in the place 
of authentic contemporary history like that of Fhilistus, and we 
must> therefore, regret that the rhetorical fancies of the Alex- 
andrian school have prevented us from possessing at least the 
latter half of his Sicilian annals. 

§ 6. By the side of the rhetorical historians, who made 
the narration of events an excuse for displaying their skill in 
the construction of periods, a different class of writers sprung 
up, whose object it was rather to preserve and exhibit the 
authentic materials of history, namely, the old traditions which 
were interwoven with the social and political utoges of a nation, 
and the documents contained in inscriptions and other records. 
These monographies, or special treatises on history and an- 
tiquities, were generally confined to the discussion of the afiaira 

1 CioeroaayB (ad Quini.fr, II. 13) : Mtaque ad Callisthenem et ad Philistma 
redeo, in qiubus te video volutatum. GalliBtbenes qnidem Tulgare et notam ne- 
gotium, quemadmodam Gnsci aliquot loouti sunt. Siculos ille capitalia, creber, 
acntas, brevis, psne pusilius Thucydidee.' The meaning of this passage is fully 
discussed by Muretus {var, led, II. 5) who shows, against P. Manutius, that capi- 
tali* is a synonym for ingenu^tut. See also Creuzer, «. s, p. 310. 

• PluL Alex, c. 8. » Cicero, BrtU, c. 17. 

^ C. MttUer {Fr, Bitt. Or, p. XLIX.) expressly states— 'Philistus in Alezan- 
drinum historicorum canonem non estreceptus.' On the other hand, Creuier (v. s. 
p. 304) says : ' was nun den Philistos betrifft, so gehort er allerdings unter die 
kanonischen Historiker.' 

* Theo, Progjfmn, p. 44. 
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of Attica, and every one of the writers of this class composed 
an Atthis (ArOlg), — an adjective which denotes ^an Attic 
history' ('Ar0cc <rvyypa<^ri). This was the name which, at a 
later period, Pausanias gave to the particular section of his 
Periegesis in which he treated of Attica, and it is supposed 
that the Attlns of Melesagoras, or Amelesagoras of Chalcedon, 
was a similar compilation, by a writer of the Alexandrian 
school, firom the older works of which we are now speaking/ 
These older Atthides may be compared with works liJce those 
of John Stow, William Camden, and Sir WiUiam Dugdale, and 
the modem county histories which have succeeded them* The 
nature of the original Atthides has been described and imitated 
by ancient and modern writers. Dionysius of Halicamassus 
says that he has not endeavoured to give his work a form ' like 
those mere annals, which the writers of the Atthides have 
elaborated, for these are very monotonous, and soon offend the 
hearers/' Niebuhr thought that the writers of the Atthides , 
' who wrote the history of the oldest times diplomatically, with 
reference to laws and public decrees, and in chronological order,' 
would have been of inestimable value to us.' And C. O. 
Miiller considered Biickh's Public Economy of Athens as a 
specimen of ' what an Atthis would be, according to the style 
of the old writers of the Atthides, who treated as an essential 
part of history all that is most important in political and 
religious antiquities, if it were carried out with the enlarged 
views an4 comprehensive learning of modem times/ ^ 

Of these special chroniclers and antiquaries, eight are known to 
us by name — Cleidemus or Cleitodemus,* Phanodemus, Demon, 
Androtion, Philochoms, Ister, Andron, and Melanthius. The 
last two are merely cited once or twice, and we know nothing 
about them. The other six have left fragments more or less 



1 Miiller, ^r.JKit.ft'. p. LXXXI.--''-^' '' - 'c.k.'* 

* Awtiq, SoM. L 8, p. 2$, Beioke : trx^fta M dvoHUkt/u ri TpayfULTvl^ .... 

oCfrc rcur -xfionKois TaparXi^o'ioP' Af ^9wicar otr&t 'Ar^i^t vpay/JMTOfdfiewof /umetr 

8e«t yiip ixwal re koI raxl^ wpoaurrdfieytu rots dxoiWtf'cr. 

> Kleme Schriften, I. p. 495. 

^ Orcftomenot wnd dU Min/jfer, p. 13. 

> Both names oocor, mad are both lepreBented under the oonmpt readings xal 
A%iot and koX 6 Aij/UKf which appear in citations from this writer ; but the balance 
of authority is rather in &Tour of the shorter form. 
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namerons in the worki of anetent historians, sohoUssts, and 
lexicographers. 

CLiiDBMuSy the most ancient writer of an Atihii, waa a 
native of Athens/ and seems to have been a contemporary of 
laocrates and Plato. We learn at least that he spoke as an 
eye^witnoBs of the expedition to Sicily/ and that his Attki9 
refierred in the third book to the Sy m mo ria at Athens,' which 
were not instituted till the archonship of Nansinicas, in b.o. 
378, the year of the death of Lysias, It does not) however^ 
result from this that the whole work was first published after 
the year of Nausinicus. If we adopt the reasonable inference 
that the book called Protogcwy (Jlphitoywia) was really the 
first part of the Atthu^^ which in its complete form consisted of 
at least twelve books,' we may eondnde that this at least was 
published by itself, and probably at an earlier period. We are 
almost disposed to think that Plato, in his Phadnu, makes a 
direct referenoe to the first book of this Protogony, or first 
part of the AttkU, of Cleidemus.' If so, and if, as we have 
suggested, the Pkmdnu was published soon after Plato's 
ransom from bondage in b.c. 387,' the Protogony was a new 
book about that time. Besides his AiiUs, Cleidemus is said 
to have written an ' Exposition' or ' Rationale ' i^Elifiynrucw), 
in vene, of the old customs of the Athenians, and a book 



1 He u mentioned among Atheniaos only in Plutiroh De fjUr. AikeiKs n. p. 345, 
ftnd he is quoted for the word m^^, which la odd to oooor onlj In Attio writen. 
Hwpoer. ■. ▼. XbmtA* 

* Pftoaan. X. 15. 

* PhoiiuB 1. V. Kavrpo^. The writer of the artiole (Mdamn^ in Smith'i 
Dictionary of Biography, ftc, I. p. 783, says : ' We cannot fix the exact period at 
which Cn^emus flourished, hat it must have been subsequently to B.a 479, sinoe 
Plutaroh refer* to his aooount of the balUs of FUitiBa <Phit Aritl. 19) V 

* Greiuer {Hist, Jnmti. d. Or. p. 353) says : 'Protogonia, hochst wahrsdidnlich 
keine besondere Schrift, soudem das ente Bach der Atthis.' But there were (krtt 
booksof the iVo^ony (Harpocr. s. y. TIwvkC), and it ia in the thiid book of the 
Atihu that we find th« Tsferenoe to the SymmoriiB. We presume then that the 
Protogony in three books was published firsts and that additions were made when 
the work was completed at a subsequent period. 

* Hesych. Ayofiefu^^ia ^piara, KXel^ftot ipr§ tfi' rijt 'Ar$lda9, 

* Cleidemus is quoted in the first book of his AUki$ (Fausan. Gnnmat. ap, 
Mdoer, Anted, p. 316 sq.) for some infonnation about the site mentioned in the 
PkadmB^ p. 919 G. 

f Above, ch. XXXIX, § 6, p. %%i [61]. 
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called ' The Returns ^ {Jiotrroi), in which the yidssitudea of 
Peisistratos were narrated at length. There can be little 
doubt that Cleidemus was a careful and accurate antiquarian. 
He is praised by Plutarch for the originality and ingenuity 
with which he treated the old legends^ and the same writer 
attributes to him the wish to investigate erery particular with 
the minutest diligence. We can recognize these qualities in 
the firagments which have come down to us^ and can discern 
in him that &culty of reconstructive rationalism which traces 
the foundation of fact under the most elaborate superstructure 
of mythology. 

Phanoubmus^ who was probably a native of Icus, one of the 
Cyclades^ seems to have been a contemporary of Theopompus^ 
who is said to have written against him.^ Besides an AttMs 
in at least nine books/ he wrote special treatises on the islands 
of Delos (AiiXiajca) and Icus ('Iiccajca). We infer fiK>m«4lie 
references to him that he was distinguished by considerable 
learning and critical acuteness. In giving an account of 
Cimon's victory in Cyprus^ he estimates the Persian fleet at 
600 ships instead of 350^ the number given by Ephorus ;' but 
this does not prove, as has been raiher hastily assumed/ that he 
was guilty of patriotic exaggeration. 

Demon was a contemporary of Philodiorus, who wrote his 
own Atthis to correct or oppose that of Demon.* This author 
does not seem to have enjoyed much reputation for judgment^ 
and even his good fedth has been doubted. For example, what 
he says about the oracular kettles at Dodona' is regarded as 
a wilful fable/ Demon's Atthis was at least in four books/ 
and the few fragments which remain are chiefly references to 
mythology and religious observances. Sesides the Atthis^ he 
wrote a book on Proverbs {rrtp\ irapoi/j,i(ijv) and another on 
Sacrifices {wipl Ov<nu>v). 

It seems to be an almost general opinion that Androtion, 
the writer of the Attfds, was not the same person as the orator 



^ Proclus ad PlaUmia Timcewm, p. 30. 

' The ninth book is quoted by HarpocrfttioiD, s. ▼. AewcSpeioif. 

» Plat. Cimmf la. ♦ By MtUlor, p. LXXXVII. 

" HarpocratioD, s. v.'Heriwla. • Proffnk, 17, 18. 

' Mttller, p. LXXXVII. ^ Ai^/ioir hf Terdfrnp^ATSlSos. Athen. p. 96 D. 
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of that name, for whose impeachment Demoethenes wrote an 
oration.^ But the biography of IsocratesP identifies the orator 
with the historian, and the school of Isocrates, to which the 
orator Androtion belonged^ was also, as we have seen, a school 
for historical writers. And not only is there no antecedent 
improbability in this identification, bnt it tends to explain the 
fact mentioned by Plntarch, that among the eminent writers 
who composed their histories in eziie, Androtion, the Athenian, 
wrote his at Megara.' For, from the writers mentioned along 
with him, we should infer that Androtion the historian was a 
man of some political eminence, like the pupil of Isocrates, to 
whom Demosthenes was opposed. If he was the same person, 
we have a very unfavourable record of his character and con- 
duct in the speeches of Demosthenes against him and his par« 
tizan Timocrates. The AtihiB of Androtion, which comprised at 
least twelve books,^ and was carried down to the pdth Olympiad,* 
if not to a later year, did not differ in kind from the other 
works of this class. He is classed with FhUochorus as having 
written very completely (ivreXlorara) about the municipal 
scrutinies (Scai/'ii^ccrccc).* His authority is cited doubtfully by 
^lian' and Pausanias,' and he indulges in speculative mythology 
like the rest of his school. It appears that he arranged his 
history according to the archons at Athens.* 

Fhilochobus, who was perhaps the most eminent writer of 
his class, was a native of Athens,'^ and took an active part in 
the political affairs of that city from b.c. 306, when, in his 



> Aboye^ ch. XLI. § 3. « p. XI. Dindorf. 

* De SxUio, p. 605 G, D. p. 439 Wyttenb. : xal yiip rocr roXococf <^ lourer ol 
MO&0-CU rd icdXXitfra tQw cvrrayitdriav kviX loKqidirrara ^iry^v Xo/SoiVcu ffwepy^ 
^er Ae<rar. And after mentioning that Thucydides of Athens wrote his history 
at Scaptesyle, Xenophon at Scillos, Philistos in Epirus, TImaras at Athens, he 
adds * 'Ap8/>ctU»p 'AtfijMKbr ip Meydpoit. 

* uft *Ay9porUap h B(a9€Kdrif'AT$l99$. Haipocr. s. v. 'A/c^roXit. 

s He is quoted by Haipocration, s. ▼. Uanxhw ip Kopiwd^y for a hct which is 
referred to 01. 96, 3. 

* Harpocr. s. y. Sia^nf^eis. 

' F. ff, VIII. 6 : ToOra 'ApSpvrUop \iyti, rf t« Turrit. 
« VI. 7 : eldi t6p 5rro etrep 'AydpvrUop UyoP. 

* SchoL Aristoph. Nubes, 549. 

^^ The notice in Sixidas is : ^iK6xop(»s, K6kpov, *A$ifinu9t, ^ubrcf koI UpotrtsArat, 
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capacity as a public seer, he interpreted the appearance of a 
dog in the Parthenon as indicating the return of the exiles,^ 
down to the year b.c. 260, when Antigonus Gonatas took 
possession of Athens, and had Philochorns put to death as an 
adherent of Ptolemy Philadelphus, who had aided the city in 
its opposition to the Macedonians.^ From these scanty par- 
ticulars we can infer that Philochorns belonged to a priestly 
family, that he was, as £Eur as the times admitted, a zealous 
patriot, directiy opposed to the tyranny which Demetrius 
Poliorcetes exercised under the doak of fireedom, and that he 
fell a sacrifice to his anti-Macedonian efforts when Antigonus 
Gronatas restored his Other's influence in the city. 

We have a long list of the writings of Philochorns. They 
were as follows : 

(I.) His Atthis (ArOig, also called 'ArWSic aud 'laroplai), a 
history of Attica firom the first be^nnings of the hiunan race 
to the time of Antiochus Theus, in seventeen books.' The 
first two books are devoted to mythology, and the explanation 
of religious observances ; the next four carry down the history 
to the author's times, and Bockh has conjectured that these 
first six books formed a separate work, published originally by 
itself. The remaining eleven books are occupied with contem- 
porary history. Philochorns enjoyed the highest reputation 
for laborious accuracy and sound critical judgment, and the 
numerous firagments, which are still extimt, show that he 



yvwii M ^ airip ^Apxtarpdnf, /card dk rods XP^^ y4yonp 6 ^. *EpaToa$iwovs &f 
hrifiaXetp Tpwfivr^ p4cp firra '"EparoffSipeu It is dear that this Btatement of the 
relative ages of Philochonu and EratoBthenes must be wrong ; for the event 
referred to is the oocnpation of Athens by Antigonas Gk>nata8, in B.o. ^62, and 
Eratosthenes died an old man in B.o. 196. It ifl^ therefore, proposed to read in 
Suidas : jcard rodt xP^wous y4y. $. 'EparoffBipovt, <&t HrtpaKap Tp€ffp&r'(i weaHop or 
piop tfrra *EpaT0ff$4pfiP, 

^ Apud Dionys. HaL De Dinarcko judicim% p. 637, Beiske : i^fieU B* iptanf 
Bhres inr^p re red vjuuetao koX roO ^OPTdfffiaros ds 6 ^pei, ^iryd^wr tcddcdoP i^oft^p 
rpoarffuUpttp dfi^^epo. . . . jreU r^p KpUriP iwvre\w$iJiP€U ^wipyi, 

' Snidas : h-tXt&niirt Si ^apofBeU ^b 'Amyiipw (hi dupX-^Bfi rpoeKtKKuKhai 
rf UroKefudov fioffCKtl^ 

* In 8ekol, Viet, ad JSTom. II. 2. 570, we read : ^ M jrard Mpop Urropla itapk 
9CKaxf>PV Urnpwrtu 4p rg c^. But BSokh (De PhiOwSyoro, BeroL 1831), proposes 
to read hf rf 'ArOUii. And this may be a reiferenoe to the treatise repl t^fifindrfop, 
perhaps an appendix to the AHhit. 
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spared no paina in the ooUeciion of his fiu^i, and that he 
expressed himself in elegant and unaffected hingnage. 

(11.) An abridgment of his AitkU {iwiTOfiti r^c i^iac ' Ar 9iSoc) • 
It may be doubted whether this is not the same book as the 
epitome of Philochonis drawn up hy Asinius PoUio of Tralles^ 
probably a learned freedman of the celebrated Boman of tlie 
same name.' Some have accounted for the existence of two 
abridgments by supposing that one was made by Philodioms 
himself for the use of his countrymen^ the other by the later 
Gfreek writer for the use of the Bomans. But it seems to us 
very unlikely that Philodiorus would think it worth his while 
to engage in a work, which would probably have superseded 
his more elaborate book, as Justin's epitome has superseded the 
longer history of Trogus Pompeius ; and it ia dear that our 
fragments are taken from the frdlest form of the AtiUs, which 
must therefore have been in the hands of the comparatively 
recent writers to whom we owe these citations. And, on die 
whole, we are inclined to think that the only qpitome was that 
of Asinius Trallianus. 

(III.) A confutation of the Atthi$ of Demon (ir/ooc nfy A^/kchk 
poQ 'ArOiSa, or i| w/doc £ififu»va i^nypafri)* which was probably 
criticism of the rival history, and not another name for the 
elaborate AttkU of Phikxshoms. 

(lY.) On the Athenian Aidions from Socratides (b.c. 374) to 
ApoUodorus (b.c. 350 or b.c. 319, probably the latter) (wc/em 
Ttov *A9rivti<n ap^aPTwv iiro J^KpariSov fii\pl 'ATToXXo^pou), 
This was, perhaps, one of the accessary labours of his Attkis. 
If it went down to the time of the later ApoUodorus, it was 
probably the introduction to the last eleven books, which were 
devoted to his contemporary history, and may have followed 
the publication of the six preceding books.' 

(V.) On the Olympiads COXv^mahg tp i3i/3Xcoic ^h I* 
seems that Philochorus, who paid great attention to chronology, 
was not satisfied with the dates as given by the years of the 
Archons, but afterwards, perhaps following the example of 



' Haipocrationy 8.y. Heruatda, 3 Milller, p. TiY^yi^ 
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Timeens, inTefitigated the soooeasion of the Olympiadft, and 
publiahed the lesulta of his reaearchea in these two books.^ 

(YI.) On the four oities, (Enoe, Marathon^ Probalintiins^ and 
Trycorythus (inpl rng rtTpawoXfia^), a monograph on the 
mythology and leligions obaerrancea of these places, which 
may, after all, hare been an extract from the first two books 
ofhis^^^Atf.' 

(VII.) A collection of Attic inacriptions (nriy/oa/ufutra 'Ar- 
nica), intended moat probably aa a documentary appendix to hia 
great work, and forming the first collection of the kind which 
had appeared in Greece. From the nature of the ease, it is not 
probable that these were ' only poetical insmptions/ as Bdckh 
once supposed/ and as those of Polemo appear to have been. It 
is more likely that they were decrees and treaties, and, aa Bdckh 
now says, ' wii generis insoripticmes/^ 

The other sixteen titles of works attributed to Philochorus 
refer to publicationa^ partly of an antiquarian description,' 
partly belonging to his profeaaional ooonpation as a priest and 
soothsayer," partly treating of subjects of literary criticism and 
biography.' From this brief survey we can see that Philo- 
chorus was a most important writer, and it is perhaps impos- 
sible to estimate the amount of information which we have 
received at second-hand firom him. 

To complete the list of these writers, we must mention Isteb, 
who belongs, however, to the Alexandrian school. He was a 
native of Cyrene, the slave and afterwards the friend of 



^ Miiller, ibid. ; Creazer, ffittor. KwMt, p. 357. 

' We have a specimen of this book in Snidas, 8.v. Tcr(v(5a y^, where Attica is 
said to have been the abode of TiteniuB, the only Titan who did not make war on 
the Gods. 

' PviUc EeoMmy of Athens, book II. c. 8, p. 197, Lewis* Transl. Suidas saysy 
s.y. iriypafifia* wdpra rd iriypa^^fupd run jcAv fi^ iy fUrpois elpTffUpo^ iwiypdfi^ 
fwra \4y€Tcu, 

^ Corpus Inacript. pnsf. p. YIII. 

s As the six works, 'Hreipa^ixd, AijXioicd /3', repl tup *A,$^<n dyiiptaif ti^, T€pl 
ioprtop, Tcpl iifiepuy, SaXo/to^of Kriffis, 

As the six works, ir€pl Svo-iQf, irepl fitarrucifs ^, wepl KO&apuMv, Ttpl fJWffrrtpUap 
rwp 'A^riT^i, if Tpds 'AXvwop IrtffToK'^j ivvrofiii tt^s Aumffftov Tpay/MTeUts Tepl 
UpQv, 

7 As the four treatises, Tepl ^AXk/mvos, Tepl riap 2o<poK\iws /i6$<ifp ptfiXla ^ 
Tepl B^piTiSoVf avpayuyii *'B.piMiap Ijiroi UvBayopeUop yvpcuxQp, 
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CallimachuBy whom he aooompanied to Alexandria. He lived 
there, or at Paphus in Cyprus, at that time part of the Egyptian 
monarchy, in the reign of Ptolemy Energetea, between b.c. 250 
and 220. He was, like most of the Alexandrian writers, a 
poet and grammarian, as well as a compiler of histories* 
Besides an AttMs, in at least sixteen books,^ he wrote a yaiiety 
of works on local history, religious traditions, and literary 
criticism* It was he who gave to the censorious Timseus the 
appropriate nickname 'Eircri/uicoc*' He was himself severely 
critidsed by Polemo, the celebrated collector of inscriptions,' 
who said that he deserved to be immei^ed in the great river 
firom which he derived his name.^ 



* Haipoontion, b.t. T/Mixe^b^^pos. ' AthennuB, VI. p. 971 B.. 

* He WM oiled ffTjiKoKArfp, ' the Ublet picker/ and wm ' a tort of (Hd Mor- 
UUUf, who naed to go about copying the in8oription« on public monumental 
(LiddeU and Soott» 8.y.)* 

^ AthensuB, IX. p. 387 F : UoKd/ugp 6 rtpitfyrfHit 1<rrpor tAf KaXXv^dCx^*^ 
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CHAPTER XLIV. 

MEDICAL LITBRATUEB — WRITINGS ATTRIBUTED TO 
HIPPOCRATES. 

§ I. Life of Hippocratef . § i. Origin and growth of medioal literature among the 
Greeks. § 3. Oenoine worka of Hippocrates. § 4. Doubtful woiks. § 5. 
Spurious woriu. § 6, Publioation of the Hippooratio coUeotioD. | 7. Style 
and literaiy merits of Hippocrates. 

§ I. T)EFOBE we take leave of the classical period, we must 
-l-) go back to a contemporary of Socrates, who enjoys 
a reputation not unlike that of Homer; for while he represents 
a complete department or school of Greek literature, his personal 
existence is very shadowy and imsubstantial, and his claim to 
the writings, which are attributed to him, must in many cases 
be rejected, and in others admitted with no little doubt and 
uncertainty/ Among those who, with di£ferent objects, en- 
deavoured to improve or acquire a rhetorical style by attending 
the lectures of Oorgias, was Hippocrates, the son of 
Heracleides and Phsenarete,' the hereditary chief of a renowned 
school of medicine, which had long been established in the 
island of Cos. One at least of his predecessors, and some 
three or four of his successors, bore the same name, and being 
the most eminent of the family and school, he has perhaps been 



^ The best modem authorities for the literary biography of Hippocrates^ which 
are known to us, are the elaborate introduction to £. Littr^s (Euvrea CompUte$ 
tTffippocrate, voL I. Paris, 1839, <^^^ ^^ excellent articles by Bahr, in Pauly's 
Real-Eneychpadie, vol. III. Stuttgart, 1844, and by Dr. Greenlull, in Smith's 
Dkiionary of Oreek and Roman Biography and Mpihokgy^ vol. 11. LondL 

1854. 

' By one of those fortuitous coincidences, which amuse if they do not 
instruct, the mother of Socrate% the father of later Greek philosophy, and 
of Hippocrates, the founder of medical literature, bore the same name. Those 
who believe that talent is inherited from the mother, and that mother-wit 
is not an idle phrase, will periiaps think that both of the Phanafrtt^$ justified 
their 1 
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made responsible for the actions and writings of the whole race.' 
The contemporary references to him are veiy scanty, and only 
sufficient to establish his existence, and we are left for all 
details to a late biography attributed to Soranus — a name 
belonging to many medical writers from the time of Trajan 
downwards/ — and to a number of legends which have sprung 
up in the various countries, where Hippocrates has been received 
as the father of the art of healing. 

The following particulars constitute the biography of the 
great Hippocrates. He was bom 01. 80, i. b.c. 460^ on the 
a6th day of the month Agrianus, which the inhabitants of Ck>s 
celebrated as his natal day.' He claimed descent from the two 
deities, who were regarded as the helpers and healers of man- 
kind^ being the nineteenth, or, as some say, the seventeenth,^ 
in the direct line from iEsculapius, the god of medicine in 
general, and the twentieth from Hercules^ the heroic cleanser of 
infested neighbourhoods/ the maker of roads/ and the patron 



1 The foUowing table ie given by Dr. GreenhiU :— 
Nebnis 



Ghioodkiiis Ghiyiiis 

Hippocr»toeI. Podaleifimi iEneina El^hna 

PtoiiMteaHippoerataB H. CwJmus Hippoloohiifl. 



Sonnder Hifpoobatks IL = Uxor 

! 

Thessalus FUiasPblybcui J>rBOoii I. 



HippooratQBiy.t 



Gkngiaa Hippocrates m. Dneon II. 

HippoonkteelV.? 

Draoonlll. 

' Taetaee ((MiUad. VII. c. 155) merely borrows from Sonmns. The article in 
8aidM» which is more than usually distinct and consistent, seems also to be derived 
firom Soranusy or from the same sources. Hie coincidences are pointed out in 
Kuster^s notes. ' Soranus, p. 1997 ad fin. 

^ Soranus makes him the 19th, and Taeties, who gives his genealogy, the 17th. 

' Hence the story of Augeas. * Aristot. vepl ^av/toffUnr Axovafidstm, c. 85. 
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of medicinal springs.^ His professional education was, no doubt, 
conducted in the priestly college at Cos, his special instructors 
being his own father, and the celebrated Herodicas, of Selymbria, 
in Thrace, who combined gymnastic training with the medical 
treatment of his patients. It was probably in consequence of 
his literary tastes that he became a pupil of the great sophists, 
Prodicus and Gorgias. His intercourse with Democritus of 
Abdera, who was bom in the same year with himself, is rather 
indicated than established by a fictitious oorrespondence, of 
which two letters, the production no doubt of a later sophist, 
are still extant; and it is dear that they were rather friends 
than related as teacher and pupil.' It is stated, and the state- 
ment is not improbable, that Hippocrates left Cos at an early 
period, and spent a great part of his life in travelling. His 
reputation among his contemporaries, and the familiar mention 
of his name by Athenian writers, seem to show that his 
activity was not confined to the little island off HaUcamassus. 
There is a fEuniliar allusion to him in the ThesmophoriazusiS of 
Aristophanes, which was acted in b.c. 41 1,* and Plato expressly 
mentions Hippocrates of Cos as the most eminent medical man 
of the day in the ProtagaraSf which, as we have seen, was pro- 
bably written a short time before the death of Socrates.'* There 
is also reason to believe that Plato was acquainted with the 
writings of this physician, to one of which there is a special 
reference in the PJuedrus} On the whole, we cannot doubt 



> Diodorufl, Y. 3. ScHol. Soph. Ttcu^Ui, 635. 

■ Suidaii : o5roj fuiOifr^i y4yoife rb fih rp&ro» roO rarpii, fierh W raOra ''BpoSUw 
ToC XikvPpiOFoO Kal Topylov rod Aeovrbfov ^opos xal ^\off64*ov &s ^ riFrt 
ArifioKfyiTOv roO *Afi9rfplT0v (iiripakiuf yiip aMv pitfi Tpefffivr^p [they were of the 
Baine age], tSft 94 ripes Kal UpoliUcw. With the exception of Prodicus all these 
names are mentioned hy Soranns and Tzetzes. 

• Theimoph. «7o : 

B^p. Sfunffu robvv al04p*, cKmjffip Ac^f. 

My. rl fiSWoF ^ t^p 'ImroKpdrovs ^vPoucUtP ; 

£^/>. Sfuntfu ToUnnf irdjrras &p9ijp rods OeoCt, 

This is obviously an allunon to the oath of the school of Hippocrates, which 
begins as follows (Hippocr. vol. IV. p. 63a, littr^ : 6ft»vfu 'AxdXXava Irrrp^p Kal 
*AffK\ipriop Kol 'Tyieiojf koI Uapaxelap koX $eo^ wdmus re Kal Tdaat, trropas iroic^ 
/i€POi iTtreXia Tov/j^eip icard ^^POfUP koI KpUruf ifi^p UpKOP t6p9€ Kal ^vyypa<f»^ rfip^e. 

^ Protagoratj p. 311 B. See above, ch. XXXIX. § 6, p. «aa [6«]. 

' Phadrut, p. 370 C. It had always been thought, on the authority of Galen 
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tbat Hippocrates aimed at and obtained a panhellenic repntation 
even in his lifetime ; and the best way to efiect this wonld be 
to make himself personally known to the leading communitiea. 
After a residence of many years in Thasos and at Abdera, he 
spent some time at Athens, and was honoured by an invitation 
to the Prytaneiam, by the fall franchise, and by initiation at 
Elensis. It is stated that these honours were the rewards for 
his services during the great plague; but Thucydides, who 
gives such a minute account of that pestilence, makes no men- 
tion of Hippocrates, who says nothing of this disease in his 
writings. It is more likely that his residence at Athens com- 
menced after that time, and continued till his country fell off 
from the Athenian alliance, some time after b.c. 411. He 
then took up his abode in Thessaly, and was condemned, in his 
absence, on an indictment preferred against him by Antiphon.' 
Whether the professional and literary labours, which occupied 
the remainder of his long life, were carried on chiefly in Thes- 
saly, or in his native island of Cos, cannot be ascertained. It 
is stated, however, that he died and was buried at Larissa in 
Thessaly,' and there are reasons, which do not seem to have 
occurred to any of those who have written about Hippocrates, 
for concluding that his connexion with that district was more 
than casual. The name of Hippocrates is more likely to have 



(Tom. Y. pp. 9y i5 ed. BasiL), that Plato was here refening to the treatiae by 
Hippooratea on the nature of man, or that the work to which he alludee is lost ; 
but littr^ aigoes that the reference in the Phadrug should be compared with two 
paasageii, one in the treatise ' on r^men/ and the other in tbat ' on ancient 
medicine' ((Euvret dT Hippocrate, I. pp. 999 sqq.). 

^ In the text of the ViUs X Oratorwnf p. 833 D, it seems uncertain whether 
we should read * iTTOKpdrovt roO larpoO, or red ffrfiarjiyoO : but Photius {Cod* 
CCLIX.) has larpov only. 

' The following extract from a recent number of the Mtdical Timei shows that 
this fifbct in the necrology of Hippocrates is likely to be supported by documentary 
evidence of the best kind : 

'A good deal of interest has been ezdted on the continent by the supposed dis- 
oovery of the tomb of Hippocrates near Larissa in Thessalia. We have the au- 
thority of Soranus for the belief that Hippocrates died at Larissa, and that his 
tomb was shown between that town and Gyrton. It appears that in 1826 some 
peasants discovered a sarcophagus near Larissa, after an inundation ; and two 
Greek genUemen, named Andreades and CBconomides, discovered an inscription on 
the lid, the letters IIIIIOEPAT being plainly visible. Nedjib-bey, the Turkish 
governor, had the tablet cairied off, and some coins and a gold chain which were in 
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belonged to a noble Thessalian family than to an Asclepiad of 
Cos. We know^ from Pindar^ that Hippocleas^ a very similar 
name, was borne by a wealthy yomig Thessalian of Pelinnsemn, 
whose victoiy at Delphi was celebrated at Larissa.^ The lead- 
ing family in that place, the Aleuadse^ boasted^ like Hippo- 
crates, that they were Heracleidse. iBscnlapius himself was 
claimed by the Thessalians.' The principle, according to which 
the name of the son is the epithet of the father/ gives a special 
yalue to the fact that the elder son of Hippocrates was called 
Thessalns, while his younger son, Draco, was called after the 
serpent of JBsculapius. Erom all these circumstances, we are 
disposed to infer that the &mily of Hippocrates properly 
belonged to Thessaly, and that their connexion with the medical 
school at Cos may have been originally a result of their choice 
of that celebrated seat of the worship of their hereditary god. 



the saroophAguB were Btolen. This year Dr. SamartBideB found the tablet in the 
house of the bey, and copied the following inscription in ordinary Greek characters : — 

.... innOKPAT . , . KO . . . . ATAAO* ... 

20MA 

nOAEI MB TBAE2* . . . 

APABH APE .... BNEEA. . . . 

XPHSTE XAIPB. 

* He says he oondudee from the form of the letters that they are very ancient. 
There are traces 6f e£Eaced letters in the spaces marked by dots. The sarcophagus 
remains perfect in the spot where, it was found. It remams for some professed 
antiquary to restore the lost letters, and seek for their interpretation ; but nothing 
sati^u^tory can be done without an exact copy of the inscription either by pho- 
tography or a mould, as it is by the form of the letters and the mode in which they 
are cut, that the age of the inscription must be determined. The name Hippocrates 
is, and has been, a very common one in modem as in ancient Greece^ and we want 
something more than the mere inscription of this name upon a stone before it can 
be decided whether the tomb found near Larissa is or is not that of the &ther of 
medicine.' 

The copy of the inscription here given can hardly be quite correct. At least the 
words xpwri X«*P^ should be written together as in Bockh, Corp. Inter,, No. 
554, I, p. 491, pp. 866, 867, &c. The line before seems to have been dyaOy t&xv 
dpeHjs fyexa. Aglaophon {'AyXatHfMi^), which seems to be implied m the first line^ 
was a Thasian name, and may have referred to some Thasian friend of Hippocrates. 
1 Pind. Pyth. X. 

« Pind. Pyth, III. 14. ApoUodor. III. 10, § 3. Strabo, XIV. p. 647. Euseb. 
Prep. Ev, p. 124 A. 

» Mtlller, Dor, I. 3, § lo^ note F. The fact that Oimon's son was called Lace- 
dcanonUu is the strictest paraUeL 

R 
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The year of his death is uncertain; it is fixed bjr difFerait 
ancient writers at Ol. loo, 4. b.c. 377; 01. t02, 1. b.c. 372; 
OL 104, I. B.C. 364; 01. 105, 2. B.C. 359; Mr. Clinton* adopts 
the year b.c. 357, which makes him 104 years old at the time 
of his death. The celebrity of Hippocrates had made him almost 
a mythological personage. His journeys to Illyria^ Macedonia, 
and Persia/ though possible in themsdyes, were probably sug- 
gested by incidents in the lives of Democedes and other famous 
physicians ; and the well known story about his discovering 
the love-sickness of Perdiccas II. of Macedon is confuted by the 
chronology ; for the incident refers ^to a time when Alexander^ 
the &iher of Perdiccas^ was stiU on the throne, and Hippocrates 
was a mere child at the time of that prince's death.' 

§ 2. In order that we may appreciate the collection of 
writings attributed to Hippocrates, we must take a brief survey 
of the circumstances under which medical literature sprang up 
among the Greeks. 

There can be no doubt that medicine was at first regarded 
as a branch of the priestly or prophetic office. To ward off or 
alleviate disease was considered as something superhuman. At 
all events, an immediate appeal to heaven was generally pre- 
sumed and required, in order to impart sufficient confidence to 
the patient ; and the superior education and studious habits of 
the priests would naturally make them the first in this as in 
other branches of scientific research. Whatever knowledge the 
priests thus acquired, they communicated only to those who 
were initiated into the mysteries of their temples ; and when a 
special deity had been introduced to preside over the relief of 
human ailments, his priests would constitute a medical college, 
in which only those who were connected with the same worship 
would be permitted to graduate. It is dear that these priestly 



1 F, ff. II. p. 115* 

' The letter of Artaxerxee about Hippocrates^ which is found among the epistles 
of the latter, and is also given by Suidas, is interesting in itself, and may represent 
as genuine a tradition as the letter which ThemLstocles is said to have addressed to 
the great king. Ctesias at all events received and accepted an invitation to the 
Persian court 

' It seems most probable that Alexander died about B.O. 454 (Clinton, F. ff,U, 
p. m), i.e., only six years after the birth of Hippocrates. 
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physicians first appeared in Egypt/ The god of medicine 
originally belonged to the elementary worship of that country 
and Syria.' He was the son of the god of lights and repre- 
sented the atmosphere necessary to the life and health of man.' 
At a very early period this divinity was adopted by the Greeks, 
who assigned to him a Thessalian origin^ and gave him a Qreek 
name indicating that he was a Prometheus, or god of fore- 
thought, the inventor of those mild remedies which preserved 
men from pining away in sickness/ His sons, Podaleirius and 
Machaon, whose names admit of a surgical interpretation/ 
belonged to the heroes of the Trojan war. And though 
^sculapius was slain by a thunderbolt for restoring a dead 
man to life/ he became himself a recognized divinity. 
Asdepeia, or temples of this divinity, were opened for the cure 
of diseases in many parts of Greece, especially at Epidaurus, in 
Rhodes, Cos, and Cnidos, and in the Libyan colony of Gyrene ; 
and the priest-physicians very soon found it convenient to 
claim descent firom the god of healing himself. The mode of 
treatment adopted in these curative establishments was a 
mixture of science and imposture, and, like most medical 



^ The physicians fonned a caste in Egypt, and were divided into as many sections 
as the medical men in a modem metropoUs. See Herod. II. 84. 
' Creuzer, Synibolik II., pp. 558 sqq. 
' Sickler, die ffieroglyphen in dem Mythui de$ JStetdap (apad Creuzer, a. s. p. 

559)- 

* Whatever may be the oriental aflEbitiee of the god of health, it is dear that the 
Greeks fabricated their name for him, and that its elements are contained in the 
well-known lines of .^cbylus (Prom. 478 sqq.) : 

ef Tis elt whaw wiffoi, 

od xpc^rdF, olfrt wiffr^, dXXd ^apftdjcuw 
"Xfi^tq, xareo'jcAXoyro^ irp\» iy^ c^i» 
Het^a tcpdff€is ijwltap dKeffptdruif, 

The ancient grammarians saw in the accentuation of the word ' Ao-icXi^tot a trace 
of its connexion with lirtos (see Bockh, Not. Crit. ad Find, Pyth. III. 6), and the 
first part of the compound is d<rireXi^, an Homeric word, which contains the root of 
KaTtffKiXXomro in the passage just quoted, and is opposed to the Homeric dup^s, 
'juicy, full of the sap of life.' So also in .^lachylus {Choeph. 194) the victim of 
wasting death is described as : kokus ro^txei/^^a Tafi4>0dfiT(p /Uptp. 

' Podaleiriua implies the ready aid, and Maduum the sui^cal knife of the 
Asclepiads. 

• Find. Pyth. III. 97. 

B 2 
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qnacks, tlie Asclepiada relied in part on influencing the 
imagination of their patients. The sick man, who made appli- 
cation for a cure of his disease at any one of the more cele- 
brated temples of ^sculapius, was subjected to a prolonged 
regimen under the name of religious purification. A sort of 
water-cure was combined with fasting, unction, and aperient 
medicine. When the head of the college thought that he was 
adequately prepared for the final remedy, the patient was 
admitted to the temple, where he passed the nighty and the 
priests took care that the necessary treatment was prescribed to 
him in the form of a well-arranged theophany.' The success of 
the treatment adopted was generally aided by the locality chosen 
for the Asclepeion, which was situated either on some healthy 
sea coast^ or in some cool and sheltered grove, so that the 
change of air and other concomitants assisted in the cure. 
Frequented as they were by invalids from all parts of Greece^ 
these priest-colleges gradually acquired a large amount of 
empirical science, which was duly committed to writing and 
preserved for the use of the corporation.' These records of 
cases and their treatment furnished the physicians with a 
sufficient induction for certain generalizations, which were 
eventually published in the age immediately preceding Hippo- 
crates, in the form of aphorisms. To this class belonged * The 
Cnidian Sentences ' (ai Ki^cSiac yvw^ai), against which an im- 
portant treatise of Hippocrates is directed. This transference of 
medical knowledge fix>m the mysterious sanctity of the temple 
to the outer world of literature and science was farther assisted 
by the physical speculations of philosophers like Melissus, 
Parmenides, Empedodes, and others. Ouq of these, Alcmseon 
of Crotona, combined the speculative philosopher with the 
practical sui^eon^ and introduced the indispensable adjunct of 



^ There is an elaborate caricature of one of these scenes in the Asdep^ in the 
PhUtu of AHstophanes (vr. 660 foil). First we have the priest sacking the cakes 
and dried figs from the altars {raOB* ^c^ey ds ffdjcrop ripd). Then the lepresoita- 
tive of iBsculapiuB appears with his two daughters, laso and Panacea, and pre- 
pares remedies for the patients ; and the scene is closed by an apparition of the 
tame snakes, whose tongues are supposed to be the inmiediate agents in the cure. 

• Pliny, H.N, XXIX. i, § « ; Tzeta. ChU, VII. 150 ; Potereen, HippoeratU 
nomine qua eircumferuntw scripia ad temporum rationem ditposita, Hamburg, 
1 8391 P- 4«, note. 
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all scientific anatomy — ^the dissection of animals.* About the 
same time^ the regular Asclepiads began to practise as travelling 
physicians {vepioSavTai), and without any reference to the 
sanitary estabUshments, with their hydropathy and incubations^ 
at the temples of the god. As early as the time of Darius^ a 
Greek physician, Democedes of Crotona, was in high favour at 
the Persian court, to the discomfiture of the Egyptians pre- 
- viously established there/ and the first foundations were laid of 
that fame of Greek physicians in the east which made Bokrdt, 
as the Arabic writers call Hippocrates, an oriental celebrity even 
in the middle ages. Then, again, Herodicus of Selymbria, the 
teacher of Hippocrates, introduced the curative treatment of 
the Aackpeia, so far as it depended on bodily exercises, into 
the regular gymnasia or places of training, and he is re« 
preached by Plato' as having introduced a system of nosotrophy 
for the benefit of feeble frames, to which a prolonged existence 
did not of right belong. Thus ventilated in every way — ^by the 
philosophical school, the travelling physician, and the palaestra 
•<— medicine was certain to establish itself as a branch of lite- 
rature ; and the circumstance, which probably gave Hippocrates 
his epochal position, was simply the fSact that he was the first 
regular Asclepiad who was enabled to get a complete literary 
and rhetorical training, and so to enlist the muses in the cause 
of his special profession. In the succeeding age, as we have 
seen,^ Aristotle, the greatest literary man of Greece, came forth 
firom the schools of the Asclepiads, and starting with the 
physiological acquirements peculiar to his school, combined, 
with this all the knowledge of his age, and sounded all the 
depths of natural and moral science. 

Hippocrates himself, though he professed to be a philosopher, 
never digressed from his own proper subject-matter, and being 
the first who gave medicine a recognized and important position 
in literature,' it was not unnatural that he should in a sub- 



1 Littrd, I. p. 14. ■ Herod. IIL 130 sqq. 

' Retpvhlica, III. p. 406 A, sqq. ^ See above, chapter XL. § i. 

' Cicero seems to consider elegance of style a not unnsual characteristic of 
medical writers : 'b\, id quod tmUH, medicas de morbis diserte dixerit' {De Ora- 
tare, 11. 9, § 38). It was this acquisition of the literary franchise which may be 
especially attributed to Hippocrates. 
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sequent generation monopolize the credit due to a large bodj 
of fellow-workers in this department, and so become invested 
with the authorship of the principal works on disease and its 
remedies which were published in his time, or immediately 
before and after him. And this tendency would be increased 
by the wish of the library-collectors at Alexandria and Pergamus 
to get as many as possible of his works, a demand which of 
course increased the supply, when the only labour imposed - 
upon the bookseller was an alteration of the title of the 
manuscript. 

§ 3. The Hippocratic collection of medical treatises is 
divided, according to the usual classification in such cases, into 
three classes — the genuine, the doubtful, and the spurious. 
The books belonging to the first and third of these classes are 
received or rejected with a certain amount of confidence ; the 
doubtful works are those of which it can only be said that they 
were perhaps written by Hippocrates. It was necessary, even in 
early days, to draw up a canon distinguishing the authentic 
works of Hippocrates firom those which were fiJsely or erro- 
neously attributed to him, and the critics of Alexandria had 
comprised the former in a little tablet {fiiKpov vivaKiSiov)? 
This list is unfortunately lost. Erotianus, who dedicates the 
work to Andromachus, Nero's t^hief physician, drew up a cata- 
logue of the writings of Hippocrates, not exactly corresponding 
to those which have come down to us, and also compiled a 
glossary to the Hippocratic writings {riav irap 'IviroKparH 
Xi^ewv tntvaytoyri). In the reign of Hadrian, two learned 
physicians, Artemidorus Capito, and Dioscorides, undertook 
a critical edition of the Hippocratic works, but this is 
known to us only by name. Galen, in the second century 
after Christ, announced a treatise on the subject, which is not 
found among his numerous writings. He was followed by 
Palladius, in the seventh century, who recognized only eleven 
works as genuine. The scholars who have written on the 
subject since the revival of learning have come to various con- 
clusions, according to the difierent principles by which they 
were guided in their discrimination of the genuine and spurious 



^ Galen, De Diffic, Eapir. II. p. 183. 
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works. Hieronymus Mercarialis' admitted nineteen works as 
having proceeded from Hippocrates himself, Haller^ recognized 
fifteen genuine writings, Oraner" reduced this Hst to ten, and J. 
H. Fischer^ to seven. According to the latest investigations, the 
following works may be accepted as those best entitled to bear 
the name of Hippocrates. 

(i.) The first and third books of the treatise 'on epidemic 
affections' (^rcpi iwiSriiJLiwp), in which he describes the local 
diseases which he had observed in Thasos, Thessaly, and else- 
where. The division into chapters is due to Mnemon, who 
sold the third book to Ptolemy Eueigetes. The remaining five 
books are recognized as genuine by £rotianus, and probably 
contain many germs of Hippocratic teaching, so that they have 
been sometimes attributed to Thessalus, whom Galen however 
expressly excludes from the authorship of the fifth and seventh 
books.' 

{2.) The treatise ' on prognostics' (ir/ooyvoxmica) is generally 
r^arded as a genuine and early work of Hippocrates, though it 
is obviously subsequent to the two genuine books on epidemics. 

(3.) The treatise ' on regimen in acute diseases' {inpl Siairnc 
o^i(i}v) is accepted as genuine, with the exception of the last 
part, manifestly an interpolation. This book is sometimes 
styled ' against the Cnidian sentences' {vpog rag KviSlag 
yvitfuig), sometimes 'on barley-water' {irtpl TrrKraprig). 

(4.) The books ' on atmospheres, waters, and localities' (Trcpi 
aiptov, vSarwv, roirtov) is one of the most universally recognized 
works of Hippocrates. It seems to be alluded to in the Clouds 
of Aristophanes, which was acted in b.c. 423," and there is a 
resumS of its contents in Aristotle's Politics J 

(5.) The essay ' on wounds of the head' {wepl riav iv jce^aXp 



^ Cenmtra Opertm ffippoercOii, Venet. 1583. 

■ Artis Medicines Prmcipictf torn. IV. Pnol Laumnne, 1 769-1 784. 

' Cengwra libroram Hippocraiiwrwnf qud vera a fcUw, inUgri a auppwiUs 
iegregcmtw, VratisL 1774. 

^ ZHsaertoHo de ffippocrcUe ^iuque teriptis, Ooburg^ 1777. 

» Fabridus, Bm, Or, II. pp. 563 ^oH 

• Schol. ad Arittoph, Nvb. 331: larpor^XPas : koX larpd repl iApw xa2 Worof 
cxmypayj^w. ^hara 64 eUri koX ai pe^Xou, c^ayiua 54 ^<rrii' •Ixrojcpdrowf repl 
Aipta^f T&nav, Koi irddrup, 

7 4 (VIL), 7i « ; 8«e ^^^ ^ P- 333. 
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Tp^ifjuLTwv) 18 accepted by all the critics^ except Grimm, as a 
genuine work of Hippocrates. 

(6.) The treatise ' on fractures^ (ircpe ay/nijv) is also generally 
accepted, though a modem critic' supposes that only a part of 
the work actually proceeded from Hippocrates himself. 

(7.) 'The aphorisms' (a^op«r/ioO, perhaps the best known 
of all the Hippocratic books, are confidently placed in the first 
class. This work contains more than four hundred short sentences 
of a practical nature, either culled by Hippocrates himself at a 
late period of his life firom his other works and firom the 
memoranda of his medical practice, or formed by some writer of 
his school soon after his death. In this respect, the doubt is 
much the same as that which we have expressed regarding the 
epitomes attributed to certain historical writers,' though it is 
more likely that a practical physician would make a collection 
like ' the aphorisms' of Hippocrates, than that a writer of 
history would abridge the details which it was his professed 
intention to record. We are of opinion that this treatise, 
which contains the germs of all the doctrine of Hippocrates, 
and which is still not without its value in medicine, is a some- 
what interpolated edition of a work which the great physician 
committed to writing himself, and which he intended to bear 
the same relation to his practice that the temple-archives of the 
Asckpeia did to the experience acquired by the managers of 
those establishments. It was such a work as a modem phy- 
sician might compile from his case-book. 

§ 4. The doubtful works, or those which were perhaps 
written by Hippocrates or published from his materials, in- 
clude a number of treatises, which have been admitted into the 
first class by one or more critics. They are as follows : — 

(i.) 'The oath' (opicoc) is recognized by Erotianus, and we 
have seen that it is manifestly referred to by Aristophanes.' 
Whether.it was drawn up by Hippocrates himself for the 
corporation to which he belonged, or was a later document 
formed on the same model, may be doubted. In its original 

* Petersen, Bippocr. nomine qua circumferuaUur scripta ad tempp, rati, dispo- 
aUo^ Hambui:gr, 1839, p. 13. 

* Fop example, see above, chapter XLUI. § 6, p. 394 [134]. 

* Above, p. 399 [239]. 
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fonn, at all events^ it belonged to the oldest part of the 
Hippocratic collection. 

(2.) ' The law' {vojmoc) has been admitted by Erotianus^ and 
is maintained by littr^ as a necessary supplement to ^ the oath' 
in the freemasonry of ancient medicine.^ Dr. Greenhill/ on 
the contrary, thinks that ' the oath' and ' the law' belong to 
different periods, ' the former having all the simplicity, honesty, 
and religious feeling of antiquity, the latter somewhat of the 
affectation and declamatory grandiloquence of a sophist.' 

(S*) '0^1 ancient medicine' {irtpl apyalriq itirpiKiiQ). Most 
of the critics are agreed that this treatise was not written by 
Hippocrates; but Erotianus recc^nizes its genuineness, and 
Littre has entered upon a strenuous and elaborate vindication 
of its claim to a place in the first part of the Hippocratic 
collection. He relies very much on the fact, which he con* 
ceives he has discovered, that the reference to Hippocrates in 
the Phadrus of Plato can be verified in this treatise, in oppo* 
sition to the less tenable opinion of Oalen that this reference 
applied to the treatise 'on nature." The book 'on ancient 
medicine' is, at all events, an early and important treatise, and 
it is not at all improbable that it is a new edition of a work by 
Hippocrates. 

(4.) 'On articulations' (ire/oi apQpiov). This treatise is ad* 
mitted by Erotian and Galen, it was commented on by 
Bacchius and Fhilinus, pupils of Herophilus, and is strenuously 
maintained by Littre.* Other critics reject it. 

(5.) ' On the instruments of reduction' {fxoyXiKov), This is 
directly admitted by Gralen and others. Littre has shown that 
it was an abridgment of the book 'on articulations." In the 
old collections it was combined with the fragment ' on veins' 

The remaining treatises of this class owe their position to 
the apparent admixture of genuine fragments with additions 
by theibUowers of Hippocrates : (6.) ' On ulcers' {inpi tXicSi') ; 



* (Euvrea cTBippocrate,!, p. 344. * Smith's Dictionary, TI. p. 487. 
' (Ewfret cFHtppocrtUe, I. p. '299 sqq., as cited above, p. 400 [240]. 

* Ihid. p. 333 sqq. " Ibid, p. 340. 

Olosa, 8.Y. rapoffTdraSf cited by Littrd, p. 341. 
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(7.) 'on fistulas' (xcpi irvp/yyci^i^), and ' hemoirhoids* C**^^ 
ai/iioppoiSwp) ; (8.) ' on epilepsy' (^^p< <cpiic vovaov) ; (9.) ' on 
the sui^iery' (icar' iifrpctoif), which is dosely connected with 
the treatise ' on the instniments of reduction/^ 

§ 5. The spnrioos works of the Hippocratic collection hare 
been subdivided by Dr. Oreenhill' according to the foUowins 
classification. They are either (JL.), older than the time of 
Hippocrates ; (LI.), contemporary, or nearly so ; (III.)» l^itieat 
than Hippocrates. 

(I.) In the first of these subdivisions we have only two 
treatises; 'the prognoses of Cos* (Kamicat wpoyvw<ni^), and 
' the predictions. Book I.' (irpoppirrcicov A).. It has been sup- 
posed' that these very ancient writings contain, in part at leasts 
the notes taken by the AsclepiatkB in the temples, which fur- 
nished, as we have seen, a starting-point to the medical litem- 
tore of Greece. If so, they belong to the class of books to 
whidi Euripides makes reference in his Akestis* a tragi-€omedy 
performed, according to a recentiy-diioovered authority, in b.c. 
458.' 

(II.) The works supposed to belong to the same age as Hip- 
pocrates are again distinguished, as (a) those whose authors 
may be assigned with some probability, and {b) those whose 
authors are altogether unknown, (a) The treatise ^on the 
nature of man' (ircpi ^v<rioc ai^Opwiroi;), and its supplement 
' on the healthy regimen' (ircpc Seatriic vyi€iWic)> a^ attributed 
to Polybus, the son-in-law of Hippocrates, because a passage 
quoted firom Polybus by Aiistotie is found verbatim in the 



1 Littr^, L p. 367. * Smith's JHdtumary^ H. p. 486. 

* Grimm, Oemum TnxnOalion tf SijipocraUig II. p. 508 ; Littrd, I. p. 351. 

* VY. 963 sqq. : 

Kol fterdpaun ^^ koL 

rktlffTuw d^dficyof X67WP 

KpeiffffOf o^ih AydyKas 

t^paw, od64 Ti ^xipfioKw 

Op^ffffais h cfUfUnjf^ rhs 

*Op^la KaTiyf>aif€w 

yijpvs, o^y 6aa ^oipat 'A* 

ffKXfprtdBeut HvKeif 

^dpfjMJca ToXvr6yoif dircre/ul^p fiporotaof, 

» See Dindorfi Prorf. Ed, Oxon, 1834, p. 7. 
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former of these treatises/ Beferences hj Galen and Soranus 
have led to the inference that the celebrated Euryphon of 
Cnidns was the author of the second and third books of the 
treatise ' concerning maladies' (Trcpi i^ovoro^v)^ and of the essay 

* on the nature of women' (Trcpi yvvaiKilrig ^vh^wq)^ and Littr^ 
has conjectured/ on the strength of a citation in Aristotle/ 
that a certain unknown Leophanes or Cleophanes was the 
author of the treatise ^ on superfetation' (irepi kiriKvi^tno^). {b) 
Among the works by unknown authors^ which are supposed to 
haye proceeded firom the contemporaries of Hippocrates, that 

* on dief is fixed to a period subsequent to b.c. 381 by a coin- 
cidence with the calendar of Eudoxus, to which Dr. Greenhill 
has directed attention/ The other books of this class, such as 
the second, fourth, and sixth books of the Epidemia, and those 
'on humours' {irepi )^v/uti>if), and 'the use of liquids' (ircpi vypiav 
yj^ri<noq)^ are generally collections of notes and extracts, which 
have found a place in the Hippocratic collection, for the want 
of any definitely assigned authorship. 

(III.) The spurious works admitted to be later than Hippo- 
- crates are sufficiently numerous, and are divided by the latest 
critics into three distinct classes : (a) those which are authentic 
but not genuine, i,e, not wilful forgeries, and these again into 
(aj works by the same author, or (a,) books by different 
authors ; and {b) those which are wilful foi^eries. Of the first 
class of these (Oj), Littr^ infers* that they were anterior to Aris- 
totle, and were all the works of some one writer, who announces 
that he had also written ' on peripneumony' (ircpc inpiirvsv/utO' 
viri^), and ^ on the diseases of young women' {irspl vapQzviiMiv 
povfftov), treatises which are quite lost. The essays which we 
have are ^ on generation' {irspi yovri^) ; ' on the nature of the 
infEinf (TTcpc ^verioc iraiSiov) ; the fourth book ' on maladies' 
{wepi vowijjv ri riraprov) ; ^ on the maladies of females' {irepi 



^ Arifltot Hist. Anim. HE. 3 : n6Xv/9ot ^ QBe ir.r.X., oompaied with Hippoor, 
T€pl ^i^criof, p. ^3, Froben. 

* Galen, OommaU. in Hippoor, de Morb. Fii^r. VI. I. 19, Littr^, I. pp. 47, 
363 ; Ermerios, Dt JUU. Vict, in Morb. acut, pp. 363, 9. 

' (Euvres <r Hippocrates L p. 381. 

* De General. Animalvwn, IV. o. t. * Smith's Dictionary, II. p.487. 

* (Euvre$ <ffHippocrate, L pp. 373—379. 
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yvvaiKiifop a, f^) ; '^on the diseases of girls' (ircpi TrapOcpiwp) / 
'on barren women' {vtpi a<^6pwv). In ihe second class (a J we 
have the fifth and seventh books of the Epidemia, a second 
book of ' the predictions^' and a number of minor treatises^ 
including one ' on the weeks' (ircpc i^BojuMSiov), which exists 
only in a Latin translation^ and one ' on the nature of the 
bones' (ircpi ocrrcoii' ^v(rioc)> which is made up entirely of 
extracts from other works in the Hippocratic collection. In 
the last class {b), we have epistles^ speeches, and other non- 
medical works, which are obviously due to the ingenuity of 
Sophists. 

§ 6. A discussion of the time and manner of the publication 
of the Hippocratic books involves some questions of general 
interest in reference to a history of Greek literature. These 
questions have been adequately examined by Littr^,^ and we 
shall here content ourselves with an exhibition of the general 
results. 

This collection, as far as the medical works are concerned^ 
is authenticated, as consisting of treatises anterior to the year 
B.C. 300, by the fact that it was commented upon and cited by 
Hierophilus who flourished about that time, and by his imme- 
diate successors, Baccheius and FhHinus. We have also seen 
that Aristotle quotes, by the name of Polybus, one of the 
works now included in this collection, and that we have, among 
these, others which can be assigned inferentially to persons who 
were contemporary with Hippocrates, or lived shortly after his 
time. It is also clear that we have in the collection some 
writings which are not entitled to be considered as independent 
or complete works, such as series of extracts and abridgments, 
notes and compilations. Finally, it is stated, that the Alexan- 
drian grammarians themselves did not accept, without discrimi- 
nation^ the works presented to them as the productions of 
Hippocrates, but that ' the separators' {01 '^^topitopreg), as they 
were called, placed only those, which appeared to them au- 
thentic, in a special class, under the name of ' the book of the 
ittle table' {ra U rov fiiKpov mvaKiBlov),^ From all these 
considerations, it may be infen*ed that the Hippocratic collec- 

* (Euvres cP ffippocraUf I. pp. a6a — api, 
» GaleD, in. p. 181, ed. Basil 
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tion was formed at some time subsequent to Aristotle^ and ante- 
rior to Ptolemy Euei^etes ; that at first it was regarded as 
made up of genuine works classed hj themselves^ and of other 
medical treatises brought to Alexandria at different times^ and 
placed in the library beside Hippocrates ; and that^ ultimately^ 
the line of demarcation^ between the books of the little table 
and the rest of those medical works which a less critical or 
more ignorant age ceased to distinguish from them^ was removed 
and forgotten. And the whole list of books came into the hands 
of the later critics and commentators^ and was by them given 
forth to the world, under the great name of the father of medi- 
cine. There was nothing peculiar in this. The same thing has 
happened to all the great writers of antiquity, whose works were 
sufficiently famous and sufficiently voluminous to admit of this 
mixture of the genuine and the spurious. Aristotle, Demo- 
sthenes, and in a smaller degree Plato, have given their names 
to books or speeches included in the collections of their works, 
but certainly not written by them. And even the Canon of 
the New Testament is exhibited with an obliteration of the three 
distinctions known to Eusebius.^ In the case of Hippocrates, 
it is sufficient to know that we have an adequate sample of his 
genuine writings, and can gather from them what he was both 
as a literary man and as a medical philosopher. 

§ 7. It does not belong to our present business to discuss 
the medical science of Hippocrates ; but we must not conclude 
without a few observations on his style, dialect, and literary 
merits. 

In many particulars we must regard Hippocrates as standing 
in a similar position to Herodotus. Both bom in Dorian 
colonies, — ^for Cos and Halicamassus are separated only by a 
few miles of sea, — ^they were both resident for a considerable 
time at Athens, or in communication with Athenians ; and we 
find that both of them wrote a form of the Ionic dialect nearly 
approximating to the old Attic, and that both of them imitated 
some favourite Attic author, Herodotus taking some of his 



^ The three dasseB distingaiBhed by EusebiuB (Hist. Ecde$. IIL 45, pp. 244 sqq., 
Heinichen), namely, the 6/ioXoyodfieya, the dvrtXpy^/temi, ypiStpqia V ofiv Sfjuat rois 
iroXXoif, and the Ma — ^might fdmiah names to the three olafises of the Hippocratic 
works. 
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most striking passages from the great poet Sopbodes/ and 
Hippocrates selecting the great historian Thucydides as^ in a 
certain sense, his pattern. With regard to the dialect of 
Hippocrates, it is dear that he adopted it as a conventional or 
fashionable idiom. Just as Herodotus wrote Ionic in imitation 
of the historians, who immediatdy preceded him, so Hippo- 
crates conformed to the practice of the natural philosophers, 
whom he emulated in his own particular branch of physiology. 
He was not influenced by any desire to please Democritus, 
but he wished to adopt a style common to him with Farme- 
nides, Anaxagoras, Melissus, and Diogenes of ApoUonia. The 
manuscripts of Hippocrates, as they have come down to us, 
exhibit great inconsistendes in the orthography, but the 
general impression is that of an artificial and conventional 
lonism, deliberately adopted as the most appropriate phraseo- 
logy of sdence. Whether Thucydides, during his exile at 
Scaptesyle in Thrace, had any immediate intercourse with 
Hippocrates, who is said to have been resident at the same time 
in the island of Thasos, immediatdy opposite to that part of 
Thrace, or at Abdera on the same coast, cannot be determined; 
but it is more than probable that two such men would fell in 
with one another, and form the usual relations of literary inter- 
course. The account of the plague in Thucydides exhibits a 
minute detail of symptoms, which would almost persuade us 
that he had submitted his description to some medical man ;' 
and as he does not mention Hippocrates, who, on the other 
hand, does not refer to this epidemic, it is not altogether 
unnatural to conjecture that Hippocrates may have revised 
this account derived from a sufferer ; and that having done so, 
he did not repeat elsewhere what was so graphically told in the 
contemporary history, and was known to himself only from this 
source. Be this as it may, Littr^ who has studied Hippo- 



^ See TramMtutums of the Pkilological Society, yol. I. p. i6i. 

' Hie description of the plagae in Thaoydides is so minutely aoooxate and eir- 
camstantial, that a modern phyndan has been able to infer from the words of the 
historian that the malady was in reality a very violent scarlatina^ probably aggra- 
vated by the crowded state of the dty, and other depressing drcumstanoes ; see 
Dr. C. Collier's HUiory of the Ploffue of Athens, translated fnm Thucydides ,- 
with remarks expkmatcry of its PcUholoffy, London^ 1857. 
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crates with the moet iateUigent attention, recognizes a close 
affinity between his style and that of Thucydides/ though he 
attributes it to the general law that writers of the same epoch 
naturally £Edl into the same mode of thinking and expressing 
their meaning. The extreme brevity^ which Gklen notices as a 
remarkable characteristic of Hippocrates/ is also a conspicuous 
feature in Thucydides. It is in consequence of this that so 
many of the sententious phrases of Hippocrates have taken their 
place in the habitual language of civilized Europe. His state- 
ment at the beginning of his Aphorisms, that * Life is short and 
art long, that time flies, that experience is deceitful, and that 
judgment is difficult,^' not only supplies rules for the medical prac- 
titioner, but furnishes common proverbs for every society ; and 
it is repeatedly quoted by the Greek rhetoricians as a specimen 
of pregnant brevity/ In his style, no less than in his medical 
system, Hippocrates acts on the principle which is expressed, in 
very Thucydidean language, in a well-known passage of the 
treatise * on articulations,^ and he regards affected verbiage 
with the same contempt which he expresses for medical 
quackery and charlatamsm. ' If it were possible,' says he,* 
'to make men healthy in various ways, it would be best to 
choose that which is least troublesome ; for this is both more 
honest and more scientific, unless one aims at vulgar imposition/ 
We see in his style that complete appropriation of all the 
resources of language which marks the great writer, whatever 
his subject may be. Thus, a common verb is made to bear in 



1 (Euvrea tTffippocrate, I. p. 474: 'plus j'ai medit^ sur le style de run et de 
raiitre, et cherch^ a p^n^trer les prooed^, la forme, et le sentiment, plus aussi je 
me snis convaincu qn'il existait entre ces ^riyains une ^troite affinity — ^ainsi est-oe 
k Thucydide qn'il faut comparer Hippocrate/ &o, 

* lY. p. 1 1, ed. Basil. : 'ImroKpdrrjs fi^ iv rocs TXelorott rCay iavnO inryypafjb' 
fidTw iffxdrus PpaxfiKoyos &». 

* Apkw, I. § I : h pCtn Ppax^, 4 ^ ^^XK"! fi^Kpi/h 6 ^ Kcupbf d^6s, 4 '^ Teipa 
ff^HtKep^, if di KpUrit xaXev*^. 

* See Demetr. repl ip/iri»€lat, vol. IX^. p. 3, Walz.; Joann. Sicel. ScM. ms 
ffermog, yol. VI. p. 136, Walz. 

* De Articvi, p. 837 F: c2 S^ ToXkoun rphm-oifftv ot&v re cfiy {rytias Tocciv, rbp 
dexK^o-TOP xfi^ alpicc-Bcu. Kal yiip ipipayaducurrepop rodro Kcd rexyixibrtpop, 6ffTis 
fiil hri&vni€i hf/ioeidioi KipSifUiit. The word dv9paya$iK6s, which seems to be 
peculiar to Hippocrates, reminds one of the Thucydidean verb^ iwdpayaSL^opMi 

01. 63, ra. 40). 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA POETS. 

§ I. Alexandria and the Ptolemies. § i. Alexandrian poets ; their proper classifi- 
^^. cation and arrangement. § 3. Philetas in Alexandria^ and Aratiu in Macedonia. 
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its Taried inflexions the meanings of the technical noun which 
is derived from it.' He does not hesitate to give emphasis to a 
passage by the introduction of a new but appropriate compound.' 
The technicalities of his subject are constantly relieved by an 
elegance of phraseology which is almost poetical.' And there 
is scarcely a beauty of simple and emphatic Greek prose which 
may not be exemplified in the oldest writings of the Hippocratic 
collection. On the whole^ it may be said^ with truth, that 
whatever may be the value of these old medical books to modern 
disciples of ^scnlapius, no student of Greek has seen all the 
varied excellenoes of that wonderful language^ if he has never 
made acquaintance vrith the original text of Hippocrates. 



^ For example, KplpofULi is used in the medieai mum of Kplff it. Apkor, L to : 
rd KpipSfitwa koX rd KtKpt/iiva dprUn fA^ KUfieu^^ iLnfik pewreporouv it-fyn 
^MpfuuceiTjci fAifr' SXKourof ipeOurpuMtw dXX* icbf, IL 4, 3 : r& d^ia tQw fowriifiintm 
Kplvtrai h Twaap€ffKalS€Ka if/iip'ffa'Uf. 

* Aj^ior. II. 44: ol rax^€s a^pa jrard 4t6caf raxvBiwaroi yUfwrai fiSXKm 

' As in the use of the verb (vrorotfn^ireu' of an incurable oomplaint, Aphor, Y. 
7, or of the verb \viiabf€ff9aiy to express the sufferings caused by a useless surgical 
operation, De Artieul. yoL lY. p. 951^ L 14, Littr^; of. the \vfMw$h d4ftat of 
JSsohylus, Choeph, iBS. 
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CHAPTER XLV. 

THE SCHOOL OF ALEXANDRIA — POETS. 

§ I. Alejcandria and the Ptolemies. § 2, Alezandrian poets ; their proper classifi- 
cation and ansngemeni. § 3. Philetas in Alexandria) and Aratus in Macedonia. 
§ 4. Oallimachns. § 5. Ljoophron and the tragedians. § 6. The epic and 
didactic poet% Apollonius, Rhianns, Euphorion, and Nicander. § 7. The 
bucolic poets, Theocritus^ Bion, and Moschus. § 8. The parodists and 
phlyaoographen. 

§ I. AS the literary predominance of Athens, which gave a 
±JL special character to the second period of Greek 
literature, was due mainly to the political importance of Attica, 
it was a natural consequence that the downfal of Athenian 
independence should bring with it first a deterioration, and 
ultimately an extinction of that intellectual centralization 
which had for more than a century sustained and directed the 
best efibrts of Hellenic genius and culture. But while the 
living literature of Greece was thus dying away, an incidental 
result of the oriental conquests of Alexander prepared a new 
home for the Muses on the coast of that wonderful country, to 
which all the nations of antiquity had owed a part, at least, of 
their science and of their religious belief.' In Egypt, as in 
other regions,' Alexander gave directions for the foundation of 
a city, which was to be called after his own name. This new 
city of Alexandria, which soon filled all the space between the 
lake Mareotis and the sea at the Canopic mouth of the Nile, 

^ There is a very lively and interesting account of the foundation of Alexandria, 
and the character of its literature, in Mr. Kingsley's Alexandria amd her Schoolt, 
Cambridge, 1854. 

* There were more than twenty cities named Alexandria, or AUxandropolis, 
and of these Candahar and Scanderoun still bear traces of their Greek name, and 
Herat is still a place of considerable importance. 

8 
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and was connected with the island of Pharos by a great mole, 
on which the modem town has spnmg up, was built hj Cleo- 
menes of Naucratis/ after the plans of the architect Dinochares, 
and became not only the most magnificent city of the Hellenic 
world, but the capital of a Greek kingdom^ and the residence of a 
family who attracted to their court all the living representatives 
of the literature of Greece, and stored up in their enormous 
library all the best works of the classical periods which we 
have hitherto discussed.* It was chiefly in the reigns of the 
first three of these Ptolemies that the city of Alexandria was 
made a new home of Greek literature. Soter, who ruled firom 
B.c. 306 to B.C. 285, under the inspiration of Demetrius 
Phalereus, the last of the Athenian orators, laid the founda- 
tions of the library, which was kept partly in the temple of 
Serapis, and partly in the Brucheium adjoining the palace; 
and also instituted the Museum, or temple of the Muses, where 
the literary and scientific men of the age were maintained by 
endowments not unlike our fellowships or lay canonries, and 
where they enjoyed collectively the advantage of a reference to 

^ See the plao and daeoriptkm in Parthe/s valoable monognph entitled, Jku 
Aleanmdrimudu Mutemn^ Berlin, 1838, pp. 18 — 34. 

* The chief authority, or raUier the moat definite statement respecting the 
library at Alexandria, is a Latin scholium on Plautns, disooyered l^ Professor 
Osann in 1830; see Weloker, Der 3pi»(ktr Oyolw I. p. 8; Bitschl, Die AU3> 
omdnmiMcktik BihKotheken, p. 3. The anther quoted from is CcKim, and W. 
Dindorf has shown (Bhein. Mut, 1836, p. 931) that this must be a classical sub- 
stitute for Tzeteee, the Scholiast on Aristophanes, who sometimes calls himself 
K^icot, otK^kkos, The following is the statement concerning the library: 'Nam 
NX iUe [Philadelphns] philosophis alfertbsimus [Bitohl reads differtissimns, and 
Thiersch {De Pentat. Ven, Alex, p. 9), proposes n^ecUadrnm] et ceteris omni- 
bus auotoribus claris, disqnisitis impensa regias munificenti» ubique terraruni 
quantum yalait Toluminibxu opera Demetrii Phalerii phxxa>senum [Ritschl reads 
j»re^eiwa ieernm^ and Bemhardy : et LXX. Mmiia],,dua8 bibliothecas fecit; altenm 
extra Begiam, alteram autem in Kegia. In ex(eriore antem f uerunt miUa yoluminum 
quadraginta duo et octingenta. In Begin autem bibliotheca yoluminum quidam 
oommixtorum volumina quadringenta milia, simidicium autem et digestorum milia 
nonaginta, siouti refert Galllmachus aulicus Begis bibliothecarius, qui etiam 
singulis yoluminibtts titulos inseripsit' From this statement we gather that the 
libraiy contained— (a) in the Brwietfum, which was the primaiy place of depodt» 
400,000 rolls of duplicates and other unsorted books, and 90,000 separate works 
properly arranged ; and (5) in the Serapeum 41,800 yolumes, probably the ultimata 
selection, or most yaluable books in the whole collection. The value of this 
scholium consists mainly in the presumption thai it was derived by Taetiea fiom 
thti g^uine writings of Callimachus and Eratosthenes. 
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books^ whicli^ as we have seen^ Aristotle had pfrovided far himself 
individuallj at a very g^tot expense. This encouragement of 
literature was carried on with stiU greater earnestness by 
Philadelphus (b.c. 285 — %4y), who had the celebrated Calli- 
machus for his librarian, and not only bought up the whole of 
Aristotle's collection^ but transferred the native annals of 
Egypt and Judeea to the domain of Greek literature, by employ- 
ing the priest Manetho to translate the hieroglyphics of his 
own temple archiyes into the language of the court, and by 
procuring firom the Sanhedrim at Jerusalem the first part of 
that celebrated version of the Hebrew sacred books which was 
completed after the time of Fhilometor, and was called the 
Version of the Seventy, from the number of the Council which 
sanctioned it. Euergetes (b.c. 247 — ^222), whose literary circle 
boasted of the great name of Eratosthenes, increased the 
library, not only by fair means, but also by somewhat dis- 
honestly, though at a heavy cost to himself, depriving the 
Athenians of their authentic edition of the great dramatists, 
which Lycurgus had laid up in the public archives/ One of 
the plans which he adopted was to require from all merchants 
and navigators, who came to Alexandria, the loan of any books 
which they happened to have with them. A copy was made 
and given to l^e proprietor, but the original was deposited in 
the library, with the inscription, ' a book from the ships' (to ix 
rdv irXoiiav)? The tendency of all this hot- bed encouragement 
of literature was to produce a few eminent men of science, a 
reasonable supply of second-rate and artificial poets, and a host 
of grammarians and literary pedants, who indulged in speculit- 
tions more or less intelligent on subjects of Bterary criticism, 
hermeneutics, «and bibliography. This grammatical tendency 
began in the time of Philadelphus ; and CaUimachus, Alexander 
the JStolian, Lycophron, Zenodotus, Aristarchus, and Aristo- 
phanes of Byzantium, compiled editions, glossaries, grammars, 
and commentaries, which had the effect of fixing the Greek 
language in a generally intelligible and uniform state or con- 
dition. The process was much the same as that adopted by 



» Above oh. XLII. § 3, p. 354 [194]. 

• ealeD, yoL V. p. 411, ed. BasiL ; F. A. Wol^ ProUgonu p. CLXXVn. 
Littr6, BippoeraUSf yoL I. pp. 374 sqq. 

S 2 
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the Jeviflh Masorethse after^the return from exile/ or by the 
grammarians of King Yicram&ditya's court in India.' The 
oldest writers suffered most under the Procrustean operation^ 
and the Homer of Aristarchus appears in a modernized form^ 
imder which only the critical genius of Bentley could perceive 
the original and obsolete forms^ with their digammas and 
primitive assibilations. In the course of time^ the library 
founded at Pei^mus by Eumenes, which multiplied pergamenft 
or parchment copies in rivalry of the papyrus or paper books 
of Alexandria, was transferred to Egypt; and however little we 
may be indebted to Callimachus and his successors for their 
remodelling of ancient works, we must always thank the 
Ptolemies for preserving to our times, in a form more or less 
complete and authentic, all the best specimens of Greek litera- 
ture which have come down to us. 

§ 2. In speaking of the literary productions, which were 
fostered or forced in the hot-beds of Alexandrian learning, we 
natmtdly begin with the poets. And here it is scarcely possible 
to classify the writers according to the older divisions of Greek 
poetry. For some of the most eminent of the Alexandrian 
men of letters tried their strength in many, some in all these 
departments. Callimachus, indeed, who was the head of the 
school, was not only a writer of all kinds of poetry, but also 
a critic, grammarian, historian, and geographer — one, in fact, 
who was a living representative of the great library over which 
he presided. It will be most in accordance then with the 
general objects of this work, and with the convenience of the 
reader, if we exhibit the Alexandrian poets in their distinct per- 
sonality as a portrait gallery, arranged rather in chronological 
order than according to the subject-matter of iheir writings.' 
In this way we must begin with Philetas, who was the tutor, 
not only of the second Ptolemy but also of Theocritus, the 
most charming poet of the Alexandrian Court in the reign of 



^ Van der Hooght» Prmf, in Bibl. ffebr. § 14. Ab we shall show in the next 
chapter, the Hebrew Maaorets were not uninfluenoed by the oontemponury acholare 
of Alexandria. 

' This was by far the most recent of these grammatical epochs of literature, as 
it began, according to IdeWs calculations, in the year B.C. 58. See Lepsius, 
Chronologie der ^gypter I. p. 4. 

' The first six librarians of the Alexandrian collection were Zenodotns^CallimachuB, 
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Philadelphus. With him we shall associate his contemporary 
Aratas. In the next place^ we must present Callimachus^ who 
is also distinguished by his success as a teacher of others, and 
who was not only the greatest man of letters under Phila- 
delphus and Euergetes, but counted among his pupils the most 
eminent epic poet of the school, his successor, ApoUonius Rho- 
dius, besides the philosopher Eratosthenes, the historian Ister, 
and the grammarian Aristophanes of Byzantium. We shall 
assign the third representative position to Lycophron, who 
retains his place in all the different versions of the Pleiad, or 
list of the seven tragedians of Alexandria, and who was a con- 
temporary and fellow-labourer of Callimachus in the Museum. 
In the fourth compartment we shall class together the epic 
poets ApoUonius, Rhianus, and Euphorion. In the fifth group 
we shall have the writers of idyls, Theocritus, Bion, and Mos- 
chus. And in the sixth place, we shall glance at the disrepu- 
table family of Sotades, and the sillographies of Timon. 

Eratosthenes, ApoUonius, Aristophanes, and Aristarchtis (Bitschl, Alex, BiU, 
p. 19 sqq.y cf. Parthey, AUx. Mut, pp. 71 sqq.), and the following table gives the 
chronology of these writers and their contemporaries (Ritschl, u.s. pp. 89, 90). 

PhiUpofMaoedon. . . 01. '^ 

Ptolemy Soter 



Pbiletas bom. 
ZenodotuB horn, 
CaUimachus bom. 



Ptolemy Philadelphus 
AntigonuB Gronatas . 



109 
"4 
"5 
"4 

117, 3 Ptolemy Philadelphus bom, 

JJ^I Aratusbora. 

131, 1 Demetr. Phal. comes to Alexandria. 

'^^ > Libraiy founded. Zenodotus librarian. 



Ptolemy Eueigetes 



"5! 

136 
116 
i«7 
139 
130 
131 
133 



Aratus goes to Macedonia. 

Lycophron. 

£rcUo8thejie8 and Euphorion bom. 

ApoUcniut bom. 

Aristophanes bom. 

ApoUonius goes to Khodes. 
CaUinMchus librarian. 



153, a JBnOosthenes summoned to Alexandria. 



Attains I \^ Eratosthenes UhnnKD, 

J^^ Aristarchus bom. 

Ptolemy Epiphanes • • • • !^^ ApoUonius librarian. Aristophana librarian. 

Enmenes II \ \ Aristarchus librarian. 

149) 
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§ 3. Ai far as we eaa learn, tlie founder of a school of 
poetry at Alexandria, and the model tor imitation not only to 
those who immediately snoeeeded him in that city, hut also to 
the Roman writers of elegiac poetry, whose names are jjimiliar 
as household words to all educated Europeans, was Pbilbtjls of 
C!o8, the son of Telephus, whom Ptolemy Boter invited to his 
C!ourt, and made the tutor to his &YOurite son and successor 
PhiladelphusJ This educational appointment was due less to 
the poetical eminence of Philetas than to his repute as a gram* 
marian and critic, and he was associated with Zenodotus of 
Ephesus, not only in this office, but also in the work of editor- 
sldp, which formed a great part of the literary business at 
Alexandria. The dates of the birth and death of Philetas sre 
unknown. Suidas speaks of him as haiing Uved in the time of 
Philip and Alexander, but this ia hardly consistent with the fiiet 
that he was a contemporary of Aratus,' who flourished at the 
Court of Antigonus Qonatas, and of Theocritus,' who must have 
been at the height of his reputation in B.C. 270. The extreme 
emaciation of his person, which exposed him to the joking im- 
putation of wearing lead in the soles of his shoes lest he should 
be blown away/ and which is attributed to a perplexing study of 
the M^;aric subtleties,' — a study said to have shortened his life' 
— ^would seem to indicate a feeble constitution' quite incon- 

^ The notioe in SuidaB is: ^tXirrat, Kwof, vl^t TiyX^^v, &ir irl re ^Odxrov jcal 
'AXe^dpdpWf ypcLfifAarucbs [koI], Kpvruchis* ht UrxPioOeU ix toO tifrup rhv Kako6fUPw 
^€vh6iA€PW \&yov^ dT4$€afePf fy^rero M mU li9i<r/caXof rod 9€VT4pcv UroKefJudov' 
iypayf^tw *'BTi,ypiiifMTat mX 'EXeTCidt, koX 4XXa. 

' Vit. Arati, apud CUrUon, F, H. B.a. a.C. 474: "kparfn . . • avrtKfmae 9i 
*A\e^dydp(fi T<fi A/rwX^y Kal ^Ckrirf. 

' TheocrituB speaks as though Philetas were still living in his YH. Id. 40, where 
he is coupled with Asclepiades of Samoa ; with reference to this passage we are told : 
dffoi/oT^f 9^ yiywe ^iXi/rfi koI ' Aa-K\rfinddov &if funffiot'e^t {OeoKp. yhos)\ and the 
same statement has been extracted by Wl\steonann (Tkeocr. p. io6) from a corrupt 
passage m Chceroboscus (fol. 176, Catdl. BibL (Mdv^) : ^CKifr^t [vulgo 4»cX<Traff] 
b ZildffKoXot QeoKplrw, 

* Hut. An Sen* &c. p. 791, E. ; Athen. XII. p. 55a, B; -^aian, F. ff. IX. 
14, X. 6. 

' Suidas, U.S. 

' In Athen. IX. p. 401, F., we have the following epigram : — 
^etF6, ^ikifTas elfU' \&Y<^ 6 }ff€vB6fiep6s fi€ 
&\€ff€ Kcd vvKT&P 4>porrl9€S iair^piM. 

7 Phit 11.S. speaks of Prodious and Philetas as Wovs fUv Iffx^s U Ktd PimMett 
Kol rd iroXXd xXo^orerecf $»' dfi^wrrUuf 6vTas, 
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siatent with longevity. All these considerations should 
induce us to fix the period of his birth at about b.c. 330, 
and his death shortly before the accession of Fhiladelphus 
in B.C. ^85. 

Philetas was chiefly celebrated as an elegiac poet^ and in 
this branch of literature he occupied the highest place aloi^ 
with Cailinus, Mimnermus, and Callimachus.^ With the 
latter^ he formed the chief model for the Latin elegiac poets. 
PropertiuSy in particular^ constantly refers to Philetas as the 
source of his inspiration^ once, according to an ingenious 
emendation, in conjunction with Mimnermus, more frequently 
coupled with Callimachus, to whom, however, he seems, on the 
whole, to have preferred him.' The style of his poetry, which 
is partly indicated by the fragments, is sufficiently represented 
by these Boman imitaton. His elegies were occupied with the 
languishing sentimentalities of an eager or complaining. lover. 
A particular mistress, or the feigned name of one, Bittis, 
Battis, or Batto,' plays the same part as the Cynthia and Delia 
of his Boman imitators. The high esteem in which he was 
held by his contemporaries is indicated by the manner in which 
Theocritus mentions his name,^ and by the effect which he 



^ ProcIiH, CfhretUmaih, p. 379, Gaiiford. 

* The following tare soma of the raferenceB to Philetas in Propertiiu ; IIL ^6, 311 
Tu saUmi memorem MusiB imitere Philetam, 
Bt non inflati somnia Callimachi, 
where Scaliger reads : Mfuit mdiaremf and Hertzberg : Tu iocim Mutis Mimnermi, 
Id. IV, I, 1: 

Callimachi Manes et Ooi sacra Philetsd 
In yestnun^ quBBSo, me sinite ire nemos. 



Id.lV.s,st- 
Id.Y,6, 3: 



Talia Calliope lymphisque a fonts petitis 
Ora Philet»A nostra rigavit aqnft. 



Cera Philetseis certet Romana ooiymbis 
Et Gyremeas nma ministret aqnas. 
Gallimachas and Philetas, and their three Roman imitatorB, ara classed together 
by Statins, Silv. II. i, ^52 — 355. 

* Blms, Hermesian. opiKl Athen. p. 598, P, v. 77. Brfrrtt, Ov. Trist. I. 6, 1 ; 
Bp. ex P<mto, in. i, 98. The name BvrrCt occors in inscriptions, and Lachmann 
proposes to read BcUtHa from Barr^, in Prop. III. 16, 31. 

* Theocr. VII. 40: - od ydp m itar* i/A^ vbw oMk rbr i<F0\hv 

ZureXidoj^ vixinfu rhv ix Zdfua oOre ^iKip-w 
dcldtop' ^Tpaxos ^ WOT* dKpldas &s tis ipla^. 
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produced on the fashionable literature at Alexandria and the 
imported poetry of Rome ; and there cannot be any doubt that 
he was an admirable specimen of that ingenious, el^ant, and 
harmonious versification which takes the place of higher poetiy 
in a refined and artificial age. Besides these elegies, Philetas 
wrote sportive epigrams on Bittis (iraiyvta^ Stobseus, iwiypafi' 
fiara, Suid.),^ a poem in el^iac verse on the lamentations of 
Demeter for her daughter/ which may have served as a model 
for the laments of the Bucolic poets, and a poem in Hexa- 
meters, called Hermes* which is described by Farthenius^ as rehit- 
ing to a love afiair of Ulysses. An attempt has been made to 
refer to this poet an d^ac couplet quoted by Strabo from the 
Hermeneia of Philetas,' but as he was a grammarian by profes- 
sion, it is not at all improbable that the work referred to was a 
critical treatise on interpretation fiill of quotations fit>m various 
poets. 

Besides his labours as a poet Philetas was an eminent com- 
mentator and grammarian. In conjunction with his colleague 
Zenodotus, he wrote notes on Homer, which were sharply criti* 
cized by Aristarchus.* His principal contribution to grammar 
was a book of miscellanies (arajcra or araKvoi yXtoaaai)/ a 
work of such general notoriety that the comic poet Strato 
refers to it as a well known authority for the meaning of words." 
It is also combined with a reference to his love poems by Her- 
mesianax,* and is perhajis to be sought in an emendation 

1 Herizbei^g, Qwat, Propert, p. 908. 

■ StobBBus, FhrUeg. CIV. 11, CZXIV. 16. 

* Id. Fhr, CrV. la, CXVIII. 3; Sdog. Phyt, V. 4. * Erot. «. 

' Strabo^ III. p. 168 : kqX ^CKrfrdLs re h 'EpfAfiwl^ where it is propoeed to read 
hf *EpfA^ iXeyei^, 

• Sckol. Venet.adll IL ni. 

' Cited by Schol. ApoU. RKod, TV. 989, as iv MLktois yXdtffffoit : by Et^fm, M. 
I. v. 'EXu^f, aR h yXibffffcut. The emendatioD of SchweighsBUser in Athen. XI. 
467, of &s ^tkTfras 4*W^ ^ 'Ardicroet for iv ' Arrucocf is generally admitted. 

« Athen. IX. p. 383, B: 

rwp rod ^cX^ra Xaft^dafwra PiPKitav 
aKoweiy tKwrra tI d^arcu tQp p^judruiF. 
» Athen. Xni: p. 598, F: 

BtrWda fioKvdi^oyTa Oq^p wept wdtrra ^iXip-aw 
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of an epigram by the grammarian Crates which combines the 
glosses, of Philetas with his Homeric studies.' The logical 
studies of Philetas are attested by the extravagant story^ to 
which we have already referred^ that he wasted his feeble 
firame in vain attempts to solve the "iTevSo^vo^ of the Megaric 
SchooL 

The immediate successors of Philetas as an elegiac poet were 
his friend Hermesianax' and Phanocles^ whose age is not 
known." But if we would understand his importance with 
reference to the school of Alexandria^ and the effects which the 
patronage of the Ptolemies produced on the formation of an 
artificial and exotic literature in that great city, we must com- 
pare him with his contemporary Aratus, who was court poet 
to another successor of Alexander in Macedonia itself. No 
efforts on the part of the Macedonian kings seem to have suc- 
ceeded, in creating a love of learning in the country, to the 
neighbourhood of which the Greeks referred the primitive 
poetry of Orpheus. Archelaus gave a welcome to Euripides ; 
Philip committed the education of his son to Aristotle ; and 
Antigonus Gonatas entertained Aratus at his court. But no 
lasting fruits were produced, and Macedonia, which contributed 
so much to the Hellenism of Asia, remained to the last only 
partially Greek itself. 

Aratus, the son of Athenodorus, was bom in Cilicia, ac- 
cording to some authorities at Soli, according to others at 
Tarsus,^ and was a contemporary, perhaps a friend, of Philetas. 
He went to Athens at an early age, and there became a hearer 



^ AnikoL Palat, XL iiB: 

XotpiKos *Arrtfidxov ToKd Xelrerai, dXX' M voffu^ 

XolpiKoif Ed^ltap etxe 9id arSfuiTOSf 
Kol Kordykwra^ iirdei rd To^fMra, koX rd ^iXitra 
drptKiits ^der Kol yiip *0fi7ipucbs 1^, 
The common reading is rd (ftCKrfrpa^ which makes no sense in this connexion.^ ^•'^ »'>></««, 
' There is a considerable fragment of Hermesianax in Athen. XIII. p. 597. ,^^* '/ ^• 
It is part of the third book of his poem, addressed to his mistress Leontium, and , / . , , /. 
has been repeatedly edited in a separate form. ^ Aj . I 

* The style of Phanocles belongs to the same class with that of Philetas, '^ V' 

Hermesianax, and Callimachus, and he was probably their contemporaiy. 

^ There are four lives of Aratus ('A/xirov /Sios, opuii BM,, I. VitaArati tm, TL, 
pp. 439 — ^445)9 besides the article in Suidas. 
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of tbe Stoic philosopher Perseiu/ whom he eventnallj aooom* 
panied to the court of Antigoniu Oonatas^ the mm of DemetriuB 
Polioroetes. Here he was bo well entertained that he spent 
the remainder of his life in Macedonia. At the request of his 
patron he composed the poem which gained him his chief 
celebrity. It was an ingenious yersification of the two books 
entitled ''Ei^wrpov and ^atpofuva, by whidi Eudoxus of Cnidus 
had made Egyptian astronomy and meteorology popahur in 
Greece. And Aratos, who was not himself an obs^ver^ or^ 
indeed^ a scientific man in that sense, so completely superseded 
EudoxnSy that a great work of Hipparchus was a commentary 
more immediately on the poem of Axatus than on the scientific 
treatise from which its materials were derived.' Aratus divided 
his poem into two parts correqionding to the two works of 
Eudoxus, the first called ^atpofi^a, Phanomena, in 73a verses!, 
being an essay on astrcmomy, and the second called Aio(riy/Mfts, 
or, more pioperiy, Atotrnfua/ Prognostics^ in 422 verses, bdng 
a treatise on the changes of weather and their eflects. Hus 
latter poem was not only taken from Eudoxus, but also bor- 
rowed in good measure from Aristotle's Meteorologiea and 
Theophrastus' De signis peniorum. The great popularity of 
this work, as a pleasing compendium of the existing knowledge 
on the subject, is shown not only by the fret already men* 
timed, that a really scientific man like Hipparchus made it the 
text of his learned commentaries, but also by the high repute 
whidi the work enjoyed among the educated Romans. Cicero, 
who was quite aware that Aratus was only a versifier of a sub- 
ject which he did not thoroughly understand,^ thought it worth 
while to translate the poem into Latin verse, and the same task. 



^ Aooording to SuidM he was also a papil of Meneeratesof Epliesu^ qf Tunoo, 
and of Menedemns. 
' The title of the work of Hipparchus is : tQ^ *Apdrov koI 'EM^ou ^amtfUpttm, 

* Hie word Aioff^fua ocours in Aristoph. Atham, 171, and elsewhere : there is 
no authority for Auxnifieia, and Granert maintains {Hher die Werke dea DidUen 
AratuM wm Soli, Niebuhr's Rhein. Mus, 1817, p. 336, foil.) that OTen the former 
oould not have been the title of a weak or part of a work by Aratus. 

* De Oratore, I. 16, § 69 : 'si oonstat inter doctoe hominem ignamm 
astrologisB Aratum omatissimis atqne optimis yersibns de ooelo steOisquA 
dizisse,' &c. 
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was afterwards undertaken hj the Emperor Domidan* and by 
Avienus.* Ovid says' that the fiftme of Ajratos will be as lasting as 
the snn and moon ; and the Apostle Paul, when speaking in the 
Arecqpagns, cites him to the Athenians as one of their own poets, 
for the saying at the beginning of his poem, that we are all the 
oftpring of the chief of the gods.^ Besides Hipparchus, who 
wrote on the^book on aooonnt of its scientific contents, it 
formed the subject of nnmerons critical and grammatical com- 
mentaries, commencing with the lime of Callimachns and 
Attains of Rhodes, who were neariy oontempcvaries of Aratus, 
and going on to Aristophanes of Byzantinm, Aristarchus, and 
Achillea Tatius. A work, which attracted so much notice, 
mnst have had some special merit, in addition to its popular 
treatment of a generally inteoresting and difficult subject. But 
we cannot profess much enthusissm for the specimens proserved 
in the Latin translations, or for the magniloquence of such lines 
as this : 

' ]>eep from the marsh where they lie croak forth the fathers of tadpoles/* 

Besides the two books, which became so popular, it seems that 
Aratus wrote several others on the subject of Astronomy, which 
are quoted under the titles of 'AarpoOcaia and o Kavifv? In a 
commentary on Hesiod, the grammarian Tzetzes quotes the 
fifth book of the 'Acrrpoca of Aratus.' And a modem sdiolar, 
who does not believe that Aratus wrote a book called Acoo^/iia, 



^ It is generally supposed that the Ceear meotioned as the traosUubor of Aratus 
was GermAiiicuSy the father of Caligula, but Janus Rutgersius ( Yar, Lect, III. 
p. 1^6, quoted by Crranert u.8. p. 347) has proved that the translator must have 
been Domitian. 

* Anxutk Pkamamma, and AraUa Progmottuxi^ printed in Iiemaiie's edition of 
AvienuB, 

' Amorei I. 15, 16 : 

Nulla Bophocleo veniet jactura cothomo, 
Cum Sole et LunA semper Aratus erit. 

* Aet$T7U, 38: (in KtU rvm r^r kojB* ifuLs vovtrrOv el^KOffur TcO yhp nal 

» DioHm, 946: iPC/j IC'^rf.'^^A^ -^ W.' ■ 

9irh9wir 4^ Mterot raripet fiowaat, yvphvw, -^ '^ ' 

* 8eM, Arai. v. 450 ; Suidas s.t. ; AchiBea Tatku ap. Petav. Doeir. Temp^ 
in. o. 15. 

^ Ad Hea, 0. et D. I. p. 6, Heina. : "Aparos iw rg vf^vr^ rwir 'Arrpixwr. 
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but that the book bo called got tbis erroneous name from a 
second title^ vpoyvuKriig Sia <rv7/iciaiv/ has conjectured that in 
the original form of the work called ^aivo^va several books 
were interposed between the two which became so fiimoua^ so 
that the whole poem was of very considerable extent.' Aratus 
is also said to have written elegies^ like his contemporary 
Philetas/ whom he emulated, too^ as a critic and commentator 
on Homer, having published a recension {SiopOwri^) of the 
Odyssey. 

From all this, it is dear that Aratus was a poet and 
grammarian of the same mark and likelihood as his contempo* 
raries of Alexandria, and that he really belonged to the school 
in which he found his chief admirers and expositors. Theo- 
critus, whose life was spent between Syracuse and Alexandria, 
addresses a poem to Aratus, and speaks of him as a fEuniliar 
friend,^ and could hardly have made his acquaintance unless 
Aratus had been to Alexandria, or had met Theocritus in Cos, 
in the school of Fhiletas, for he was not likely to have travelled 
to Sicily. We venture, therefore, to consider Aratus, as a 
corresponding member of the school of Alexandria, as an out- 
lying appendage to that body of writers;* and we regard the 



^ This title is givoD to the seoond work in the life of AratoB ( Vita II.). 

* Grauerty u.a. It is the opinion of Granert that the 'Aorpucd of Aratus waa a 
poem in five parts, oomprehending two parts of the Phanomena, the 'AffrpoBecla 
and the XvptufartWdrrcap koI ffwdw6rnay, or 'AfaroXi^ (which Hipparehos at the 
beginning of his commentaries calls ZvpawaroKtU), then the KdiwPf and after this 
the Prognoiiica or Atmnj/Ma. The Canon of Aratus is further discussed in an 
excellent paper by Bockh, De AraH Canone, 1828, reprinted in the Philologicai 
Muteum, II. pp. loi folL He says (p. 103): 'Aratmn in Cfanone sonorum 
musioomm designationem et cum hAc spherarum concentum et aliquid fortasse de 
motu docuisse liquet, conjiciasque illud sphserarum systema haitnonicum, quod a 
musieis exoogitatum refert Achillea Tatius, ex Arateo esse Canone petitum.' 

' Judging, however, by the specimen in Macrobius {Sat, v. 20, 8), the style was 
not Philetaan : 

aldi^u At6r^u>p ds iw wirptuffi KdBrfrai 
Tapyap4<ay Tauriy pijTa koI d\0a Xiywf, 

* The sixth IdyU of Theocritus is addressed to Aratus^ and in the seventh, of 
which the scene is laid in Cos, Aratus is mentioned several times, once as the 
(e&or of the poet (v. 119, of w. 97, 122), and there is good reason for the con- 
jecture of WUfitemann {ad Theocr, p. 108) that Theocritus and Aratus were feUow 
pupils of Philetas in his native island. 

' AthenodoruB, the brother of Aratus, defended Homer against the attacks of 
Zoilus, and was probably a resident at Alexandria. 
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fact that he had no followers in Macedonia as a proof of the 
ungenial nature of the soil to which he was transplanted, and 
as an additional tribute to the zeal and good management 
by which the Ptolemies converted their African city into a 
second Athens. 

§ 4. The established type of an Alexandrian man of letters, 
the most finished specimen of what might be effected by dis- 
tinguished talents, unwearied learning, and the mere ambition 
to obtain the praise of contemporaries, when backed by the 
active patronage of a court, may be seen in Callimachus, who 
was the librarian of Ptolemy Philadelphus, the head of his 
museum, the teacher of ApoUonius the poet, Eratosthenes the 
philosopher and historian, and Aristophanes the grammarian 
and critic, and himself the literary dictator and universal 
genius of his age. The following particulars, mainly derived 
from Suidas,^ contain all that is known of his life. He was a 
native of Cyrene, son of Battus and Mesatme, and belonging to 
the founder's kin or clan of the Battiadse. His grandfather, 
also called Callimachus, had been, general of the Cyreneans.' 
Educated by the grammarian Hermocrates, he established him- 
self as a schoolmaster in a suburb of Alexandria, called Eleusis, 
and gained such reputation by his various writings that he was 
appointed to the place of chief librarian, when it became vacant 
by the death of Zenodotus, about b.c. 260; and he filled this 
office for the remainder of his life. The year of his death is 
not known, but Aulus Oellius says that he was still flourishing 
at the commencement of the first Punic war,' and it is known 
that he was alive in the reign of Euergetes.^ It is pretty dear, 

^ KaXX^Xo^ vi^s Bdrrov koX ^effdrfuu [Tdeyarlfias Henisterh.], Kv/n^raiof, 
ypaiifuiTtxln, fUL$rfriis''EpfiOKpdTovs Tw^Idaews, ypofifiaTuccO, yofuripf ^fx^ircirs r^ 
E^pdrov rod ZvfMKOVffuiO OvyaHpa, olh-ta di yiyoiftif hrifUKiffraros dt ypd^f^ai fjkh 
Ton/jfiara els ray lUrpw, avm-d^ai W Kcd KaraKoydStfy wXeiffra, xaX iarly a&r(fi rd 
yeypamUva pifiXla inrkp rd (6* hrl di tQp -xphvuav Ijjw JlrdXefiaiw rov ^CKaZikipov. 
Tpiy d^ ffvaraOi rtp /SeurtXei ypdfi/JMTti iblSoL^ey If ''EXevffufi KUfMvdpUfi t^ ' AXe^ov- 
Spelas, Kol Tapdrewe fUxP* '''^^ "Eiepyirov KKrfihrros UrdKe/ialou. 
• Callim. £pigr. XXIL Anthd, Pal. VIL 525 : 

6<ms ipAv Topd ariiia ^dpets wdSa KaXXifi.dxou l**t 

Ml KvpriPcUov TouBd re xal yepeHir. 
eldelris d' A/jl^w kcp. 6 /Up Kore Tarpldos SwXtap 
Ijp^ep' 6 d' 1f€iff€P Kpi^aopa paaKOplifS, 
> Noctes AUicce, XVII. 41, «i. * Suidaa, xu u. 
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at any rate, that he did not die before 01. 133^ b.c. 348 — 245.' 
His wife was a daughter of Euphrates of Syracuse; and his 
sister Megatime, who manned Stas^or^ had a son Callimadius^ 
who wrote an epic poem ' on the islands' (wept vfiawp),^ and is 
diBtinguished from his unde as Callimachus the younger. 

Few writers have been more prolific than Callimachus. 
living in the midst of books, and engaged in incessant study, 
he seems to have thought himself obliged to write in Terse or 
prose on every subject whidi he had read about ; and he believed 
at last that he was not only omniscient, but enjoyed a monopoly 
of knowledge. Hence we find that some of his woiks are 
expressly directed against literary men of rising eminence, whom 
he regwded as poaching on his manor, and his own pupil, 
ApoUonius of Bhodes, was a special object of his jealousy. 
It is stated by Suidas that his works were eight hundred in 
number. This means, of course^ that every separate poem and 
pamphlet was counted as a distinct work; and, with the 
exception of the Hecakf which he wrote to show that he could 
manage to compose a lengthened poem, Callimachus used to 
justify, by his own practice, his saying, which has become so 
celebrated, that ' a great book is a great evil/' It was his 
object, as he tells us in answer to Apollonius and the other 
critics, who thought nothing of a poet unless he could pour 
forth an ocean of words, to give little, but pure and und^ed 
drops fix>m the sacred fountain/ And it is therefore possible 



1 Clinton, F. H. 8. ». B.o. 456, extends his life to B.a 430, bat see Merkel in 
the PmiUgomma to his edition of Apollonius Bhodios, Lips. 1854, pp. XI. seqq. 

' Saidas : Ko^Xi/iaxof EvpifMubf hrc/wotiii, Mki^tZodt roO vpar^pov, v26f Zran^ 
popot tcml JHeyartfULt r^ d9e\^ KaKKifidx^v, And in the fonner article : 4fcX^ 
SI adrtO vaXs ffit 6 94w KaWifitax^ ^ ypdfas repl rtfiwf ZC hrtaw. Hie wiHer of the 
tttiele (MLmoKkm hi Smith's JDiefumturp, calk his fkther Bta$moiru»t whidi is not 
ft Qreelt wora. 

» Athen. III. p. 7« A : 8n KaKKlnax<K * ypoftftariK^ rb ftiym ptfiUop Um, 
ikeftp^ etiriu r^piy^ kok^, 
« Hymn^, adApMmtm, 105 sqq. : 

6 *tf^of 'Ar^XXwrot h^ lOm-a \40pto» ^fttr 
'sdir A7«^MU rbf docMr U «M' 0tfa rd^of de/Sri.' 
7^ ^hpo9 Ar6%Xm wodlr' IfKa^tp AM r' leirer 
' *A^avpU)v woTafuS& pJys ^6ot, dXX4 rd woKKk 
\6/jMTa 7^ luU iroXXdr ^* Mart irvp^hv IXjrec 
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that he may have made up the large number of writingfi 
attributed to him in the shape of hymns^ elegies^ epigrams^ and 
fugitive pieces in prose. Of all these writings, we hare only 
a few poems ; and one of these is extant merely in a Latin 
translation by Catullus^ a man of greater poetical genius than 
Callimachus^ but who took the Alexandrian poet as his model 
for taste and style. The prose writings of this great gram- 
marian would have been very instructiye from the recondite 
reading in which they abounded. But they are all lost ; and 
his poetry fully justifies the accurate criticism of Ovid, that 
his celebrity was assured^ though he was distinguished by skilly 
and not by genius.^ 
' The extant poems of Callimachus are :— - 

(i.) Six hymns: five in hexameter verse^ and in imitation 
of Homop, namely, ' To Zeus/ ' To ApoUo,' ' To Artemis/ ' To 
Delos/ and 'To Demeter/ and one in Doric hexameters and 
pentameters, ' On the Bath of Pallas.' These poems are little 
better than mythological scholia in ingenious and musical verse. 
In the last, the poet describes rather pleasingly how Pallas in- 
flicted blindness on Teiresias, who came upon her while bathing 

dXX' Ijfns KoJBaprf^ re kcU dxpdaifTot &y4pw€i 
TidaKOt i^ Upljs 6\lyrj Xiftds, dxpbv Atarw* 

This pftsmge 10 of aome importance in regard to tiie titerazy histoiy of Calli- 
machiui and Apolloniiu. It aeems firom y. 67 : 

Kol &/ioa€ Tctxea d<&cetp 
IffierifiMS peuriKeff^b^, M d* eifopKot *At6\Kvp — 
that the hymn to ApoUo wis written for the feast in honour of that Gk>d inatitnted 
by Philadelphufl (Yitray. Prasf. libr. VII.), about the time when Euei^getes married 
Berenice, the daughter of Magaa, king of Gyrene. This would fall about the time 
when ApoUonius published the first part of his Argonautics, and as the poem is in- 
scribed to Apollo^ it may have been recited at the same feast. The criticism to 
which Callimachus here replies, in an epilogue manifestly added afterwards, was 
probably that of ApoUonius. This is shown by the manner in which ApoUonius 
parodies the words of OaUimaohus, Argoiti. III. 934 sqq. : 

dxXiiiys tf5e /udrit df odd' iva wdSdtt UraaiM 
el8c vUf^pd<r9atr9ai, 
And it is not uaUkely that Apollonius wvote these words at Rhodes, where he was 
composing his third book, and the/u^/^e ^ M6^of dimOcat (v. 958) shows that he 
no longer entertained any bitter animosity agunst his old teacher. See Meikel 
{ProL m ApoUon, pp. Xn. XVni. XIX.). 
^ Amor.f 15, 14: 

BatUades semper toto oantabitor orbe : 
Quamiris ingesiio n<m Tidet, arte valel 
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with her chosen compamon his mother Charido, but consoled 
him on her accomit with the gift of prophecy. This poem was 
translated into Latin elegiac verse by the celebrated Angelo 
Poliziano^ who wished to be the Catullus of revived classical 
Latinity. 

(2.) Seventy-six epigrams^ which have very considerable 
merits being in £Etct among the best of their kind. They are 
preserved in the Anthologia, sometimes^ however, attributed to 
other writers, such as Simonides^ Bacchylides, Leonidas of 
Tarentum, or Tymnes. The 76th is preserved in a Latin 
translation, and may be the production of some modem poet. 
The epigrams of Callimachus were commented on by Archibius 
soon after that poef s death, and paraphrased in iambic lines 
by Marianus, who flourished in the reign of Anastasius, and 
performed the same office for the epic poems of Callimachus 
and ApoUoniuSy for the idyls of Theocritus, and for the 
Phenomena of Aratus. 

(3.) Elegies, which esdst only in fragments, or in imitations 
by the Roman poets. We have seen that Fropertius con- 
stantly couples Philetas with Callimachus, as his models, and 
the great objects of his admiration. It is supposed that the 
aoth of Ovid's Heroidum Epistohe is borrowed from the 
Cydippe of Callimachus. And it is known that the Coma 
Berenices^ which appears among the elegies of Catullus, is a 
close translation, sometimes word for word,' of a poem in which 
the court poet of Alexandria recognized among the stars the 
beautiful tresses, which Berenice, the wife of Ptolemy Euergetes, 
had saspended in the temple in performance of a vow, but 
which had been sacrilegiously abstracted. This poem, which 
is perhaps the most fisur-fetched effort of court flattery in 



> Merkel has shown (ProUgwn. ad ApoUonii Argonauiiea, Lips. 1854, p. zii.) 
that the Berenice in question was the daughter of Magas, king of Gyrene, who 
was married to Ptolemy Euergetes, and that the captam Anam JSgypU faitbua 
addiderat of the poem refers to the conquests of the third Ptolemy in Asia Minor, 
when he founded the city of Berenice in Cilicia, and named it in honour of this 
queen. 

' The following are some of the fragments of Calliniachus, which coirespond 
exactly to the translation of Catullus : — 

Idem nie ille Conon coelesti munere vidit 
£ Berenices vertice caBsariem, 
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existence, represents the lost tresses as describing tbeir own 
deification. They have the extravagance of Pope's Rape of the 
Lock, without its wit or consistency. Yet they attracted the 
adoiiration of Catullus, one of the most original of the Latin 
poets, and, at the revival of letters, Salviano of Florence en- 
deavoured to reproduce the Greek original from the Latin 
translation. 

The lost writings of Callimachus included two epic poems, 
the Air (a and the *EjcaXv7, to which we have frequent references. 
The former, which Marianus paraphrased, was an antiquarian 
poem in four books, on the causes and origin of mythologies, 
religious usages, and other curiosities of literature, and may be 
regarded as bearing the same relation to the more general 
disquisitions of Ephorus and Theopompus that the Hecale did 
to the AtthiSy properly so called. This latter poem, the frag* 
ments of which have been submitted to a searching exami- 
nation by an eminent modem scholar,^ derives its name from a 
hospitable old woman,^ who entertained Theseus with supper 
and mythology when he was on his way to encounter the 
Marathonian bull. The work, which his contemporary Philo- 



Fulgentem clare : qnam mnltiB ille Deorum 
Leyift protendens brachia pollicita eet. 

P6arpvx<i» ^^ ««^ vSauf i^K€ detis, 

Theo tM Area, Phcsn. 146. 

A^Qio teqae taumqtxe oaput. 
ffijv T€ K^pn/flf &fJioaa ff6p re ptw, 

Etym, M, 450, 33. 

Juppiter ut Chalybmn omne genus pereat. 

SchoL Ap. Bh. I. 1343. 
It has been Bupposed that the fragment in the Etym. M, 8.v. A<r<nJ/)tot: ^ dir', 
(Blomfield ^* ir'), 'Affffvplm lifuUkwii mpari^ conreeponds to the lines in OatuUns : 
Qoft rex tempestate noTO aactus hjmenseo 
Yastatum fines iverat ABsyiios. 
But the version is hardly close enough, unless we adopt the other opinion that 
Catullus sometimes departed from the letter of his original; see Nake, JZ&etn. 

MuB. 1837, p. 13. ^^ ^ 

1 A. F. Nake in the lOuinuehM Mumm, 1834, pp. 509—588; 1835, pp. 509— 

588; 1837, pp. 1— 100. 
• On the name of 'EicdXi?, see New Cfratylfts, § 2^6. 

T 
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cborns wrote on the Tetntpolis oi Marathon, may have fur- 
nished CallimachQB with some of the materiak for this versifi- 
cation of legends. The long episode abont YisyAmitra, which 
Janaca tells Biima on a similar occasion, in the Sanscrit 
EpoSy represents, in spirit at least, the aged Hecale's out- 
pourings of Attic lore,* The Galatea and Glaucus were pro- 
bably epic poems of a similar description. Of the tragedies, 
ctnnediesy and chdiambicB of Callimachus we have not a trace. 
The Ibi$, so called finom the Egyptian bird, sacred to Thoth 
or Hermes, which was worshipped for its serrioes in keeping 
down the plague of serpents and other dangerous reptiles,' 
would have furnished a chapter on the quarrels of authors. It 
was written expressly against ApoUonius, the quondam pupil of 
Callimachus, whom his master from litonry jealousy had 
begun to regard with the most rancorous animosity. We 
have an imitation of it in the attack which Ovid wrote under 
the same title against Hyginus or some olher litonry opponent. 
The numerous prose works of Callimachus are lost altogether, 
and if they had been extant we must have reserved the con- 
sideration of them to the foUowing chapter. It is sufficient to 
mention here the work, which woidd have been most serviceable 
to us, and which was most intimately connected with the general 
business of Callimachus as head of the great library at Alex- 
andria. This was a sort of encyclopedia of Greek literary 
history, a Catalogue Raimmni of all the books in the Alex- 
andrian BibUotheca. It extended to 120 books or roUs of 
papyrus," and was no doubt the result of the labours attributed 



* Rdmdyanot I. co. 50-65. 

' It is difficult to tee why Apolkmiiis wm called by the name of this bird, or 
what repToaoh wm inYolred in the designation. Its servioes as a scavenger were 
mflritorions, and its religioaa connexion with Heimee was eminently napectableu 
There may have been some pnagent irony in the i^peUation, just as we might 
call a pedantic scholar ' an owl/ from the bird of Minerva. Or it may have been 
intended to intimate the want of a power of judicious selection which GallimachuB 
seems to impute to ApoUonius in the words quoted above from the epilogue to 
the Hymn to Apollo : 

rh, ToXXd 
'KOfMLTa yip koX voK^ i^* UdoTi avp^bp fXxei, 

' Suidas: rbfaKes tQp Ip Tdff^i TaiSel^ didXafi^dm-up jcat cDy cvpiypay^oM iwfitfiXioiS 
k' koX p'. See Bemhardy, Qmm driu derOritch. LUerahtr, I. p. 134. 
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to Calliiaacliiis by the author of the fragmentary scholium on 
Flautus^ — ^namely^ that he wrote the titles of all the books in 
the library — ^for this would presume that he made himself ac- 
quainted with their contents. A similar work was his Museum, 
which probably gave an account generally of the literary esta- 
blishments of Ptolemy^ and of the persons connected with them. 
§ 5. Next to Callimacfaus^ as a representative of the learned 
poetry of Alexandria, we must place the dramatist and drama- 
tologist, Lycophron. Notwithstanding his great celebrity^ we 
know but few particulars of his career, and, as we shall see, 
some of the most eminent scholars of the present century have 
raised the question whether his extant poem is not to be 
referred to a later writer of the same name. Suidas informs 
us that Lycophron was a native q{ Chalcis in Euboea, that his 
father was Socles, and that he was adopted by Lycus of 
Rhegium,' aa historian who flourished in the time of Alex- 
ander's immediate successors, and was an object of animosity 
to Demetrius the Fhalerian.' It is to be inferred fiom this 
adoption that he spent some time among the Eubosan cdlonies 
of Magna Orsecia, which would account for his familiar 
acquaintaAoe with the affairs of Italy. As his adoptive fatilier 
Lycus wrote among otlier works a history of Libya, we may 
easily conceive the manner in which Lycophron became con- 
nected with the court of Alexandria. To compose such a 
work, Lycus must have visited and perhaps established himself 
in Egypt, and the plot against him attributed to Demetrius 
would seem to imply that they were both at the court of 
Ptolemy, and that the banished Athenian used his influence 
with the king to procure the ruin of a rival author. Be that 
as it may, we know, on the authority of the Scholium on 
Plautus, which has been already cited,* that Lycophron was 



^ Suidas : AvK6<ppvp 'KoKxideh dwb "E^polai, vIM ^wkKiovt, Bivei 5i A6kov tov 
'VnnUnw, ypofifiariKhs xaX woirfr^t rpay^pduav, TzetzeSy Chil. VIII. 481, says that 
he was really the son of Lycus. 

' Suidas: Ai^jrot 6 koX Boi/^iS/oas, *'PriyiPos, laropucds, Tor^p AvKh^pwoi tov 
TpayiKov, M rQv ^uiZhx^^v ytywCoi Koi ivipovXevBclt inrh Afifirrrplov rod ^dK'rfp4<as. 
offrof iypayffcy laroplajf At/3i^s koX vepl ZiKcKlas. 

* Scholum PUuUimtm apud Bitschl, Alex. JBtbL p. 3 : 'Alexander ^tolus et 
Lycophron Chalcidensis et Zenodotus Epheeius, impulsu regis Ptolemiei, Phila- 
ddpld cognomento, qui mirum in modum favebat ingeniis et fanue doctorum 

T 2, 
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one of the learned men employed by Ptolemy Philadelphns to 
form a collection and arrangement of the Greek poets ; and 
while Alexander the ^tolian undertook the tragedies, and 
ZenodotuB the poems of Homer and other illustrious poets, the 
comedies were assigned to Lycophron. As a result of these 
labours in the library, we are informed that he composed a 
very valuable work on Greek comedy/ abounding as it seems 
in anecdotes respecting the authors, which, to judge by a 
specimen in Athenssus,' must have been lively and entertaimng. 
But although Lycophron wrote on comedy, his own poetical 
compositions were chiefly tragic dramas. Suidas gives us a 
list of twenty of these plays,' and Tsetzes attributes to him 
forty-six or sixty-four tragedies. The fragment of his Pelopitke 
quoted by Stobeeus is a simple statement of the common 
tiiought that death, though prayed for by the unfortunate, is 
never welcomed when it really comes.^ He also wrote a 
satjrrical drama called Menedemus^ in which he makes his 
eminent countryman, the head of the school of Eretria, appear 
in the character of a temperate Silenus, teaching the doctrines 
of total abstinence to a chorus of Satyrs.* The caricature 
must have been received by the philosopher as good-natured 
and firiendly criticism, for we are told that he was very fond of 
Lycophron/ By these compositions, Lycophron obtained a 
place in the pleiad of Alexandrian tragedians, and his name 



hominum, GrsBon aitiB poetiooB libros in annm ooUegemnt et in ordinem redegenint ; 
Alexander tragOBdiaB, Ljoophron oomoBdiu, Zenodotmi vero Homeri poemata ei 
reliquonim illustrimn poetaniin.' 
^ See Meineke^ ffisi. CrU. Cam. Or. p. loo. 

* Xin. p. 555. 

* They are the ^oZiw, Afkdnmeda, Alda, ^oHdes, Slephenor, JffercuUt, St^ 
pliees, Ifippolfftfu, CanamdreU, Laitu, MaraAonii, Nanplitu, (Edipu$ I. IL, 
Orbtu, Pentheutf PdopidcB, Socii, Telegomu, Chrytippfu, 

* Siob. ^^. 119, 13: 

dXX' V^ Ay fuhf i wpbcta rb xar^aycZ^ 
4.^ TO$€iTCU reis dedi/oTux^"^^^- 
UrctM 8' i4>ifirjj icvfta XolffOiov filov 
rb i^ ToBoOfur od ydp iffr* a^oG Kbpos, 

' See Athen. X. p. 410. 

' Diog. Laert. II. p. 177 C : ^rdilero 8^ koI 'Aparctf koX Avir6^/>ora rAr r^ 
rpayifiblas woiifHip, 
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appears in all the lists along with Homenis and Philiscus/ 
His ingenuity was shown by the composition of ans^rams^ two 
of them being the conversion of TlToXtfiaio^ into ivo fiiXirog, 
and of 'Apaufori into lov '^Hpac/ complimentary transpositions 
which were highly appreciated by the conrtiers. All the works 
of Lycophron are lost with the exception of the oracular poem 
called Alexandra or Cassandra^ in 1474 regular tragic 
trimeters, which has obtained for its author and itself the 
name of 'the dark or obscure' {XvKo^piov o aKortivoQy ro 
fTKOTEivov voirifia)^ The dates of the birth and death of Lyco- 
phi'on are equally unknown. Ovid, in the iSw, which he wrote 
in imitation of Callimachus^ intimates that Lycophron was 
assassinated by being shot through the heart with an arrow/ 
but why or by whom we are not told. 

There is no poem of the Alexandrian school which has been 
more honoured by the attention of ancient and modem scholars 
that the Alexandra of Lycophron. The great number of the 
manuscripts shows that it has always been in demand, and it 
may have been adopted at one period as a text-book of 
mythology and geography/ An epigram intimates that it was 



8<^, n. 


Tzetui. 


Homems 


(FheocrituB) 


SodtheuB 


(Aratufl) 


Lyoophron 


(Nioander) 


Alaxandur 


.fiantides 


.SlantideB 


FhiliflcuB 


Socdphanes 


HomeniB 


PhiliflcuB 


Lycophron 



' The following are the four diflerent yenions of the Pleiad : 

Suidas. Sehol. I. 

Homema Homenu 

Sositheus SoBitheoB 

Lycophron Lycophron 

Alexander Alexander 

FhiliBctui Philiscns 

Sodphanes ' Dionyndes 

.... .^Zantides 

See Clinton, F. H, III. p. 502. 

* See the note in the appendix to IkMqu^s edition and tnuulation of the 
Alexandra, Paris, 1853 (pp. 68, 69). 

* * AXe^dFdpa is the only name known to the ancients, Oattandra being a modem 
oormption. 

« Suidas. Hence Statins says (Silv, III. 5, 156) : 

Ta pandere dootns 
Carmina BattiadsB tenebrasque Lycophronis atri. 
» Ihii, 531 : 

Utqne oothumatum cecidisse Lyoophrona narrant, 
Hssreat in fibris fixa sagitta tuis. 

* Boissonade, Biogr. Univertelle s. n. Ltcx)FHBON. Canter says (in Lgeophr, 
ProUgom, p. YI.) : ' aflarmaie ausim, quiounque hoc poema, licet parvum, diligenter 
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canar to the multitude.' And besides tke schcdia of Duris^ 
Theon^ and Orus, it has been voluminously commented on by 
John Tsetses. Since the revival of letters^ it has been fire- 
quently re-edited, and in England it was published in Ghreek 
at the beginning of the eighteenth centuiy by one of our most 
learned archbishops/ and was translated into harmonious 
English verse^ about fifty years ago^ by an accomplished young 
nobleman.' Notwithstanding this celelmty, the identity of 
the author is still a matter of doubt. For while Aristotle 
attributes to a rhetorical sophist of his own time^ who bore the 
same name, a love of compound and glossematic words exactly 
like those which we find in Lycophron the poet/ Lord Royston,* 
our great orator C. J. Fox/ and the historian Niebuhr/ have 
argued, from certain allusions to Home and Macedon in the 
Alexandra itself, that it could not have been written in the 
reign of Philadelphus^ but must have proceeded from some 
author who wrote after the downfal of Perseus at the latter 
end of 01. 152, b.c. 169. To these objections another eminent 
scholar, F. G. Welcker of Bonn^ has replied by the suggestion, 



perlegerint^ eoe et historiamm et poeticarum fiibulamm partem non eziguam probe 
perfecteque erne cognituros/ 

* Antliol. Pal, IX. 191 : €lsHi» pipXa^ AwicA^wof— 

e/ di ff€ 4>l\aro KaXKtowri \dp€ fi* is X^P^s* «' ^ 

■ Owrd et Operd Joawnia PoUerif Oxonii, 1697 and 1701, 

* ' Gaasandra, translated from the original Greek of Lycophron, and lOnstrated 
with notes, by Viscount Boyston, Cambridge, r8o6.' The translator perished 
in the Maelstroom a year or two after the publication of this version, which 
does the greatest credit to his learning and poetical talents. There are few 
translations of Greek poets into English which exhibit a greater command of 
language, or a more sustained power of versification. We have a copy in- 
cluding some of the proof sheets, which show with what carefulness the author 
revised his work.- 

* Rhet. III. 3, 1—3. 

' In the Classical J<mmalf vol. XIII. No. «5, XIV. No. 17, and in the preface 
to his translation. 

* Corretpondenoe of Wak^fidd and Fox, published in 1813. Fox states the 
objection first in a letter dated nth March, 1800 (p. i^s)* <uid gives his conclusion 
the 26th Jan., 1801 (p. 171). 

' Bkeinisches MuseuTOf 1837, pp. 108 — 117. 
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that the passages in question are probably interpolations. 
' If/ he says/ ' interpolations may be expected anywhere, a long 
oracular poem is the most probable place for them ; and if any 
subject could lead to the continuation of such prophecies, 
surely the morning-dawn of the empire of the world would be 
most likely to do so/ Without entering at length into the 
controversy, we may be permitted to say that certain inflexions 
and forms of words in the AUwandrcf indicate rather a 
Hellenist of the later Alexandrian school, who wrote according 
to new-fangled analogies, than a Greek fresh from the Euboean 
colonies of Italy, and from the study of the best Attic come- 
dians. On the other hand, there is nothing to have prevented 
an attentive observer, who had been in the south of Italy in 
the interval- between the invasion of Pyrrhus and the first 
Funic war, from drawing a formidable picture of the increasing 
power of Rome. If then the original edition of the Alexandra^ 
which is universally attributed to Lycophron of Chalcis, con- 
tained any references to the prowess of the Romans, whom 
Leonidas of Tarentum had called * invincible ^ in b.c. 279,' 
the later editors of the work, whose hands are indicated by the 
grammatical peculiarities to which we have referred, would feel 
an irresistible temptation to add some prophecies after the 
event to the ominous presages of the contemporary of Phila- 
delphus. That the prophecies referring to the glory of Rome,* 
and the downfal of Macedon/ are such additions, is shown 
by the £etct that the former is inserted after the account of 



* i>te Cfrieeh. Trag. pp. 1259 — 1263. 

■ Such as iffxdtoffop for iaxa^oy (v. 21), wifpp^KOP for wetpplKOffUf (v. 253), &c., 
which belong to the language of the Septuagint : see Sturz, de DidUei, Mooed, el 
Alexandrind, p. 58. 

' In the inscription on the spoils taken m the battles of Heraclea and Asculum, 
B.C. 980^ 279, which is preserved in Latin Satumians. See Niebuhr, H, R, III. 
note 841, and VaaroniaiuUj p. 228^ ed. 2, where an attempt is made to reproduce 
the original. 

* w. 1226 — 1280. The reference to the diim/XM t6koi MvaQv dpaKToSj Tdpxffv 
T€ Kcd Tvptnjpos (i 245—1248), indicates a considerable knowledge of the ethnography 
of Italy, and is quite in accordance with the present writer's theory as to the 
distinct origin of the Etruscans and Tyrsenians: see Varronianu», p. 71, and 
elsewhere. 

' w. 1446 — 1450. 
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the diaasten of Idomenens and his fitnuly^ and before the 
lines : — ^ 

Such woety BO hftid to beur, ihall they mdnre 
Who loon will derattato my native land. 

And the definite reference to the overthrow of Peraens as sixth 
in descent from Alexander' is the dose of the poem^ where such 
an addition would naturally be appended. 

With r^;ard to the poetical merits of this extraordinary 
production, the most diverse opinions have been expressed. 
The Oerman critics will not allow it to be called a poem. One 
of them' terms it ' a grammatical monster, in which a store- 
house of nomenclature, consisting in mythical and geogn^hical 
names of rare occurrence, in glossematical words from .^Sschylus 
and other poets, and in bombastic compounds, is employed, 
without any gain to mythology,' and tells us that it has no 
spirit, and cannot be read with any pleasure; and Niebohr 
thinks that the word ' poem' would be misapplied in speaking 
of the Alexandra* On the other hand, a great English orator 
is soothed by its melancholy strain, and an eminent scholar 
reads it again and again with increasing gratification ;' and we 
have an English version of it, which, if it is obscure and 



* V, i«8i : 

Toaaika fth SCcrkifra relaowriu xaxd 
ot r^y ifiiiw fUKKorrts almiv€i9 Tdrpa^, 

' See Lord BojBton's Prrfaeef p. X., where the six generations aie counted from 
Alexander the Great^ in the persons of the five lineal descendants of Antigonus, 
namely, Demetrius, Antigonus Gonatas, Demetrius II., Philip Y^ Perseus. 
Deh^ue counts 207 yean from the expedition of Xerxes, b.o. 480, to the treaty 
between the Bomans and Ptolemy Philadelphus, in B.O. 273, to which he thinks 
the six generations refer. 

• Bemhardy, Grwidrits d. Cfr, Lit. II. p. io«7. 

^ Mein. Mut. 1837, p. iii. Schlegel calls the Alexandra, *einen endloeen, 
weLssagenden mit dunkler Mythologie tlberladenen Monolog/ and Wachler terms 
it» ' ein vericUnstelt-dunkles prophetisch-episches Monodrama.' 

' Gilbert Wakefield says, m a letter .to Charles James Fox (u.8. p. iso) : 
' Lycophron by all means read — a spirit of melancholy breathes through his 
poem, which makes him, with his multitude of events, as delightftil to me as 
any of the ancients. I hare read him very often, and always with additional 
gratification. His poem is delivered in the form of a propheqff and therefore 
affects an enigmatical obscurity by enveloping the sentiment in imagery, mytho- 
logical allusions, and a most learned and elaborate phraseology. You cannot fril, 
I think, after the first difficulties are surmounted, to like him very much.' Fox 
replies (p. ia8) : < I have lately read Lycophron, and am much obliged to yon for 
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emgmatical like the original Greeks is at least conoeived in 
the highest elevation of poetical language. We are not able to 
compare the poem with the Atria of Callimachus and other 
versifications of mythology^ but it appears to us that for the 
kind of thing wMch it pretends to be, and for the special 
taste which it was intended to gratify, it is neither an unskilful 
nor an unpleasing composition. The oracular obscurity was of 
course intentional; and it afforded, no doubt, considerable 
amusement to the ingenious scholars of Alexandria to interpret 
familiar allusions clothed in enignflitic phraseology. The poem 
begins with a few lines addressed to Priam by the guard whom 
he had set over Cassandra, in which there is an apology for the 
length of the predictions. And then we have in Cassandra's 
own words the prophecy which she uttered when Paris was 
setting sail for Greece. This prophecy begins with a reference 
to the exploits of Hercules, whose Phoenician mythology was 
not unknown to the poet. It passes on to the history of 
the Trojan war and its immediate results in the wanderings 
and other misfortunes of the Greek leaders. It then reverts 
to the old legends of enmity between Asia and Europe, of which 
the Trojan war was a special devdopment, and the counter- 
invasions of Xerxes and Alexander the final consummation. 
After all this, Cassandra checks herself abruptly with the re- 
flexion that no one will believe her presages. And the poem 
concludes with a prayer from the guard on behalf of his master's 
house: — 

But ohl may all (heee woes be turned to joy 1 
Still may the God who watches o*er thy house 
Spread round thy bosom his protecting shield. 
And guard with arms divine the Fhiygian throile ! 

On the whole, we are inclined to think that Lycophron has 
left us a &vourable specimen of the versified and diversified 
learning, which delighted the courtiers of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
§ 6. The Alexandrian poets, whom we have hitherto dis- 
cussed — Philetas of Cos, Callimachus of Cyrene, and Lycophron 
of Chalcis — ^were foreigners attracted to Alexandria by the 

recommending me to do so ; besides there being some very chaiming poetry in 
him, the variety of stories is very entertuning.' And in another letter he says 
(p. 137) : 'to my mind nothing was ever more soothing, in the melancholy strain, 
than many passages in Lycophron.' 
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literaiy &me of the city and the proqpeet of royal patronage. 
We now pass on to one who was a native Alexandrian, educated 
in the Mufieom^ and brought up in the philosophic court circle 
of Philadelphus, but compelled by the jealousy and ill-will of 
Callimachus to leave his native place, and not welcomed back 
again until he had achieved a reputation in the distant island 
which has given him his usual epithet. Afollonius, generally 
known as ' the Rhodian/ was the son of Silleus or Illens of 
Alexandria, where he was bom some time in 01. 126, 127, 
B.C. 276 — 269, being a contemporary of Eratosthenes, whom 
he ultimately succeeded in the librariauship. Athenseus calls 
him 'the Rhodian or Naucratite,'' and is followed by ^lian.^ 
The former collector may have had no other reason for con- 
necting ApoUonius with his own city Naucratis than the fiict 
that the poet wrote a book on the foimdation of that place, 
from which Athenseus is quoting in the particular passage. 
This would be an equally good reason for assigning him to 
Caunus or Canopus, for he wrote on the origin of those cities 
also. It is expressly stated that Apollontus was not only an 
Alexandrian,* but belonged to the tribe called PtolemaiB in that 
city.^ He was a scholar of Callimachus ; but it appears that 
some early misunderstanding between the teacher and his pupil 
soon developed itself into a deadly quarrel between them. The 
particulars are not known to us, and we are left to the con- 
clusion, which is supported by incidental statements, that the 
younger poet either rejected the dictation of the veteran critic, 
or excited his jealousy by attempting a more ambitious style of 
poetry, or entered into direct rivalry with him by reciting his 
Argonautica at a feast of Apollo, for which CaUimachus had 
prepared his own hymn to that god.* There are many examples 
in the history of literature of this opposition between the head 
of a school and some prominent disciple ; and we have seen in 
the case of Aristotle that there is a tendency to impute this 
feeling of conscious rivalry even when it does not exist — ^a 
proof, at least, that the antagonism is not considered unnatural. 



* Athen. VII. 283 D: 'AiroXXt^iof h *P6<tM ^ Now/rpaWnff h SavKpdretn 
KTUrei, 

• Bitt. AfUm, XV. 3. » Strabo XIV. p. 655. 

< Suidas. » Above, p. 431 [«7i] note. 
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As far as we can jadge from the few circamstances known ta 
ns^ the qnarrel between Callunachns and ApoUqnius originated 
in some discrepancy of opinion with regard to the subjects and 
mode of treatment best suited for epic poetry. The chief effort 
of Callimachus in this field was his poem called Aeria ; and an 
epigram attributed to ApoUonius is still extant^ in which a 
most abusive reference is made to this work of the older poet.' 
On the other hand^ ApoUonius had selected for his subject one 
which admitted of a more purely Homeric treatment^ and in 
which the book-learning of the Alexandrian school would 
become subservient to the elaboration of a weU-known and in- 
teresting story. The antagonistic principles of the younger poet 
were perhaps exhibited in the &miliar discussions of the Museum 
with littie deference to the veteran librarian who guided the taste 
of the court and of the city. And when ApoUonius published his 
poem in the usual way^ namely^ by a public recitation of it^ and 
in this particular instance^ at a feast of Apollo,^ it was probably by 
the influence of Callimachus that it was condemned and rejected. 
The young poet was so mortified by this failure, and his literary 
prospects so blighted by the ill-wiU and opposition of the head 
of the Alexandrian school and his partisans^ that he left hii^ 
native city and established himself as a teacher of rhetoric in 
the island of Rhodes^ which was in some sort a rival to 
Alexandria as a seat of learning. Here his genius and attain- 
ments were adequately appreciated^ and he became the most 
renowned man of letters in his adopted country. The Rhodians 
honoured him with the full firanchiae and some other distinctions 



^ Anthol, PaX. XI. 375 : 'AiroXXwpfov ypatJUMTiKW — 

KaXXZ/Mixot rh KdBapfM, t6 iralyvioVf 6 ^(JXtvof voOs, 
aXrtos, 6 ypd^/at Atrta KaXktftdxov. 
Merkel snppofles very ingeniously (ProUg. ad ApoUon. p. XXI.), that Aj)olloniu8 
here uses the word KdOapfia, in the senBO of 'mythological rubbish' (Niebafar, 
ff. R, II. p. 19), and with a playful reference to the word KdrapyfiOf which, as h« 
conjectures, may have been used in the Atria, as the Axpos Autos of the Hymn to 
Apollo, V. 11 a, cf. Etyin, M. p. 53, 1 53. The fourth book of the Atria treated of 
rites and usages ; among these may have been the iwiKpifPta {iopr^ A'^firrrpos wapk 
AdKUHTiy, Hesych.), to his treatment of which Callimachus perhaps alludes in the 
epilogue to Hymn to Apollo, 1 10 : 

Aipn d' odx dird iravrds CScap ^piouai niKuraau 
• Above, p. 431 [171! note. 
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— ^perhaps a seat in their senate — and he took from thenceforth 
the name of Bhodian. It is expressly stated that he revised 
and considerably improved the epic poem^ which was so ill 
received at Alexandria, bat there is no doubt that in plan and 
conception it was substantially the same, and it still retains 
the dedication to Apollo, which was probably due to the 
recitation of the poem at the feast of Apollo, instituted by 
PhiladelphuB, when ApoUonius and Callimachus were brought 
into rivalry with one another.' From his independent position 
in the island of Rhodes he was enabled to make Callimachus 
feel the effects of his vindictive criticism. The old poet retorted 
by an obscure and scurrilous poem, in which he assailed Apol- 
loniiis as an Ibis or devourer of reptiles and vermin,* and showed 
by more than one incidental allusion how he smarted under 
the blows of his rival, and feared the posthumous consequences 
of his detraction. The established reputation, which ApoUonius 
gained by his epic poem, led to his recall or voluntary return 
to Alexandria. This was certainly after the death of Calli- 
machus, perhaps not. till the reign of Epiphanes, when the 
librarianship again became vacant by the decease of Eratosthenes^ 
whom ApoUonius was appointed to succeed in b.c. 194. How 
long he held this office, and when he died, we are not informed. 
He was most probably Ubrarian at the time of his death, about 
01. 147, 4. B.C. 193 — 189; and, according to one account, was 
buried in the same tomb as CaUimachus. 

ApoUonius wrote grammatical works ' on ArchUochus/' and 
' against Zenodotus,^^ and a number of poems relating to the 
foundations (jcrc^rccc) of various cities. That 'on Canopus* 
seems to have been composed in choliambic verse.' Of his 
epigrams we have only the one on Callimachus, which has been 



^ See above, p. 431 [271], note. 

' On the tide of this poem Mericel remarks {Pr6Ugam.in ApoUon, p. XXL): 
' Bcriptam olim ooigiciebam, quo tempore Apolloniua Bhodii oo^omen adsumpdaeety 
quod biogn^hus teetatur, p. 53a, 97: ut Gallimacfaua patriam miniu illustrem 
Kauoratin ei objeoerif Ab we have already mentioned, the reference to 
Nanoratis as the birthplace of ApoUonius is probably due to the wish on the part 
of Athensus to claim the poet for his own native place, and the Ibis would not 
refer him to Naucratis rather than any other Egyptian town. 

* Athen. X. p. 451, D. ^ SchoL iZ. if, 657. 

' See Steph. Byz. s.w. x<^f>S K6ptwOin, 
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already cited. His reputation depends on his epic poem ' on 
the Argonautic expedition* ( ApyouavriKo) in four books^ of 
which the fourth is the longest^ and containing altogether 5835 
lines. This poem has come down to us complete^ — ^indeed^ 
with traces of its two distinct recensions by the author/ — and 
illustrated by elaborate scholia of a very early date, which are 
a repertorium of information on many points of antiquarian 
interest. ApoUonius could hardly have chosen a better subject 
for a poem^ which was to combine the properties of the old 
epos with an opportunity for displaying the erudition of an 
Alexandrian scholar. The fourth Pythian ode of Pindar had 
developed some of the epic qualities of the Argonautic 
legend^ and had connected it with the establishment of a Oreek 
colony at Cyrene. And it was perhaps on this account^ among 
others^ that Callimachus resented the choice of such a subject 
by his scholar^ when he had himself neglected or declined to 
commemorate the legendary glories of his own family. Be- 
sides having a good love-story^ and a plentiful jiupply of super- 
natural incidents, the expedition of the Argonauts enabled a 
learned poet to introduce any amount of geographical or mytho- 
logical episodes. The heroes themselves belonged to a period 
immediately preceding the Trojan war^ in which their sons took 
a prominent part^ and had appeared in the old epic^ lyric, and 
dramatic poems of the classical period. And their popularity at 
Alexandria is indicated by the use which Theocritus has made 
of some of their adventures. The subject, then^ in spite of 
Callimachus^ could not fail to be attractive ; and it cannot be 
denied^ that ApoUonius has treated it with considerable skill, 
and, all things considered, with wonderful freedom from affec- 
tation.* The language is the conventional epic style founded 
on a careful study of Homer, whose words are not always used 



^ This sabject has been fully disoiiBsed by Gerhard, LecHones ApdUoniamg, 
Lip. 18 16. See also Bemhardy, OrtmdrifS, II. pp. 235 sqq. 

' Our great orator, Charles James Fox, had a high opinion of Apollomns. When 
he had only read a portion of the Argonaiutiea, be wrote to Wakefield (a. s. p. 109) : 
'from what I have read^ he seems to be held &r too low by Qnintilian [K, 
^9 § 54]> iio' <2<u^ ^ think the cequdUi medioerUcu to be his character.' What he had 
read appeared to him 'as fine poetry as can be.' And when he had studied the 
whole poem, and compared it with the imitations by Virgil and Ovid (p. 194), he 
was still able to say (p. 211) : 'there are some parts of ApoUonius^ such as lib. 
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in their CNriginal ugnificatiou, as it has been established by the 
researches of modem philologers. The effect is much the 
same as if an English poet of the nineteenth century were to 
undertake a poem in the style of Chaucer, or, to adduce an 
actual case, it was the same as if Chatterton had published his 
fiugeries in his own name instead of assuming that of the old 
monk Bowley. ApoUonius has the usual fiuilt c^ imitative 
poets — a liability to artificial exaggeration, instead of that 
natural wonder which belongs to an earlier form of civilization.' 
For example, no ancient Epopoeist would have said of Jason's 
doak that the eye could easier gaze on the noontide sun than 
on its brilliant scarlet.* Such an exaggeration would have been 
reserved by Homer for the blaee of golden armour wrought by 
Vulcan.' There is great inequality in the delineation of cha- 
racter, Hie impersonation of Jason, who is the hero of the 
piece, is very indistinct ; but the love of Medea is painted ip 
very vivid colours, and nothing can be prettier or more natural 
than the embarrassment of the maiden, when she is left alone 
with her lover in the temple of Hecate;^ and there is exquisite 
tenderness in the passage where she tells Jason how she shall 
think of him when he is far away, and how she will know, by 
some instinct or omen, whether he remembers his deliverer.* 
There is also a good rough trait of Hercules, when the heroes 
look to him as their leader, and he tells them that the man 
who mustered the crew ought to be captain f and the sulkiness 



IIL from 453 to 463^ and from 807 to 816, that appear to me unriTalled.' Lon- 
giniu oallfl him Awrurrot (Dt SvM. XXXTTL 4). 

1 We find special examples of this in the florid rhetoric of Lucan. What Homeric 
hero would have been made to act like the historical 8c»Taf {PhatmU* VI. 317.) 

• Argim. I. 7«^ <$ - 

» lUad XVI. 70k XVIIL 610. 

« Argonattt, IIL 964 — 965, 1008 sqq. 

' Ibid, 1 109 sqq. : 

dXX' otbr rur^ juh ifuv, &r"lia\K6if Uvai, 

^ Tu dyyeXof 6fiwis Ih' ixKekdOoio ifuio. 



• I. 343 : 



d^trififfw drd X^H^ roM^craro ^iturqcif re* 
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of Idas IB well described.' The poem is fall of epigrammatic 
prettinesses aad neatly turned commonplaces; as when he 
expresses the trite sentiment that mortal joy is ever mixed 
with anxiety/ or when he paints, in a few touches, the stillness 
of night' He sometimes rises to a higher strain, as when he 
makes Medea meditate on suicide^ and combat the thought 
with reflecticms on the sweets of life/ in a strain not altogether 
unworthy of a great dramatist. On the whole, we are not dis- 
posed to underrate this effort of the Alexandrian school, and 
we think that it desenres laore attention than has been paid to 
it by classical students in this country. The value which was 
set upon the work by the ancients is shown by the antiquity of 
the scholia, which are derived from nearly contemporary com- 
mentaries by Ludllus of Tarra, Sophocles, and Theon,' and 
by the attempts to translate or imitate the poem whidi were 
made by the learned Bomans P. Terentius Yarro Atadnus, 
and Valgus Flaccus. At a later period Marianus para- 
phrased the poem in iambic trimeters. 

EuFHoaioN of Chalcis and Bhianus of Crete, who obtained 
considerable r^utation as epic poets, and represented the prin* 
ciples and taste of the Alexandrian sdiool, though the former 
does not appear to have visited the city of the Ptolemies, have 
not left any adequate specimens of their writings. We have 
two specimens of didactic versification from the pen of NicANDfiB 
of Colophon, who lived in the reigns of Ptolemy Epiphanes 
and the last Attains (b.c. 185, 135). 

Bhianus and Euphorion flourished in the latter part of the 
third century b.c, and were, therefore, contemporaries of jBra- 



* ixil Tit ifjkol tWc kGSo% Mrdtena' 06 ykp tfoye 

adrdSf &ns cvydyeipe, xal dfx^eOoi 6fMoto,* 
1 I. 463 sqq., nL 55^ sqq. 

* IV. I r65 9qq. : 

dXXd yhp ofhrore ^v\a Bwpra04(aif difSpdnrotp 

Tucpii TopM^ififiKtMcew ^inppwriFjifatp AFlnf. 
» III. 746—750. * Ihid, HI. 771 iqq. 

* /AMillLSiiaqq. 

* VU. ApoUon. : Tapdjceirai rd crx^Xxa ix rui^ rod AwkOsXov Ta/S^atov #rcU 2o^ 
*\4ws Kml Qiwvos. Qt SchoL Azistoph. Nub, 397. Stoph. Byz. 8. yv, 'Afiapvos, 
KdyaffTfiOP. 
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toBthenes. The former was an epic poet* of the same kind as 
Fanyasis^ whom he probably imitated in his Heracleia, a poem 
of mythological incidents in fourteen books. His Achaica in 
four books, his Eliaca in three books at least, his Thessalica in 
sixteen books, and his Mes^eniaca in about six books, were 
historical romances in verse, and the latter especially kept so 
dose to the &cts that Pausanias appeals to it as an authority.' 
Rhianus has left eleven epigrams of an erotic character which 
are extremely elegant and vivacious. He was also a commen- 
tator on Homer. Euphorion was bom in 274 b.c, and, after 
spending the best part of his life at Athens, where he became 
very opulent, entered the service of Antiochus the Oreat as 
librarian, and died at Apamea in Syria, or, according to some 
writers, at Antioch.* We have some twenty titles of works 
written by him,^ including mythological epics, satirical or con- 
troversial poems like the IbU of Gallimachus,' and elegiac poems 
of an amatory kind« which were imitated in Latin by Proper- 
tius and Tibnllus, and in Greek by the Emperor Tiberius,' and 
at a later period by Nonnus, and were very popular at Rome 
in Cicero's time.' Like his countryman Lycophron, Euphorion 
was considered eminently obscure," and encumbered by the 



^ AthensauB calls him Ttcu^t 6 hrmrUot (XI. p. 499 D). 

* IV. I, § 6, 6, § 1, 15, § a, esp. 17, § xi : 5i|Xoc jccd rdde jhrd 'Pioi^ou rarw^ 
/Wra it rodt AcuceSa^toWovs — 

o6p€9% iLpTjffwwoio ir€pl wr&xo-s iffrparSvpro 
XsifMTd re ro^ re i6u koI eCucoo'i vtUros — 
XccfuoMif 7V Kol $4pii icarAc^e, Tolas €trC»P rhv xX«y>^ ^vrw KoidXLyw rpd ifnircv, 

* Suidas, 8. T. 

^ There is a Aill aooount of Euphorion's writings in Meineke^ 2>e £wphorumU 
Vitd et SeripHi, Gedani, 1813. 

' Of this class the most important were his dpat, ^ xon^ptoicX/im^t, which sug- 
gested the Dira of Gato and Viigil, his xcXuidef, which probably supplied the name 
of the well-known collection of John Tsetzes, and the Am-iypa^l x/>6f QempUaw 
(or QeodufplSav), which is supposed to have been part of a grammatical amtroveny 
in verse. 

* Suetonius says {Tiber, 70): 'fecit et Gnoca poemata imitatus et Euphorionem 
et Bhianum et Parthenium, quibus poetis admodum delectatus, scripta eorum efe 
imagines publicis bibliotheds inter veteres et pnecipuos auctores dedicavit.* 

' Cic Tu8C. Disp, III. 19, § 45 ; of Ennius : ' o poetam egr^um, quamquam 
ab his cantoribus Euphorionis contemnitur.' 

B Id. De Divin, II. 64, § 134 : ' poeta nimis obscurus. At non HomeroB. Uter 
igitur melior f 
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excessive ventilation of his learning. In the epigram^ which 
we have already quoted from Crates of Mallus/ Euphorion is 
described as an imitator of Choerilus, and^ if the reading sug- 
gested is correct^ of Philetas also. His prose works were chiefly 
on antiquarian and grammatical subjects. 

Nicander was a medical man and naturalist^ and his poems 
have no value except as contributions to the history of these 
branches of science.' Besides a number of works in prose 
and verse, which are known to us only by their titles and 
some fragments^ he wrote two poems which are still extant^ 
one in 630 lines on the remedies for poisons (AXe^KjtapfiaKa), 
and one on the bites of venomous beasts (Gtypcaica) in 958 lines. 

§ 7. Of all the writers of the Alexandrian school^ the bucolic 
poets have enjoyed the most universal and permanent popu- 
larity. The first beginnings of pastoral poetry among the 
Oreeks are to be sought in the primitive life of the shepherds 
and husbandmen, especially in those countries which fell under 
the dominion of the Dorian tribes ; and it assumed a definite 
form in Laconia, where it was connected with the worship of 
the Doric Artemis^ and in Sicily^ where this goddess was 
honoured by special festivals at T^ndaris and Syracuse.' 
Epicharmus had mentioned the bucolic strains of the Sidlian 
shepherds/ and Stesichorus had given a Ijrric form to this 
species of poetry.' But this was rather an application or 
accommodation of the thing than its genuine or natural con- 
dition. Bucolic poetry, as it exhibits itself in Greek literature, 
cannot be reduced strictly under any one of the three heads 
of epic^ lyric, or dramatic poetry. It appeared originally as a 
set of alternating strains sung in rivalry by the shepherds, who 
were candidates for the rustic prize, and these amoebean poems 
{ifioifiaiai aoiSai), as they were called, are not only reproduced 



* Above, p. 425 [«65]. 

* Plutarch sayB of Nicander, Empedocles, and Parmenides, that the yene is but 
a Teihicle for the proee of their thoughts (De audiendU Poetia, p. 61, Wytt.). 

* See MtUler, Doriant, IV. 6, § 10. Bemhardy, Cfrwndrist, II. p. 925. 

^ Athen. XIY., p. 619 B : AIo/jlos S' Ij^ 6 fiodKoXos SureXudr^s 6 rpQros €bp^ rb 
«Tdof' funifjLOPei&€i 9* uiArw *lEtTlxaptu» h' AXkvIoh kuX ip'OSvffa^ei yavay^. 

' JSlian, F. H, X. 18. Stesichorus wrote a pastoral poem called Ad^is ; Theo- 
critus, VII. 7a ; see above, ch. XIV. § 6, p. «oa. 

U 
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among the most polished compositions of this class, but were, 
till lately, extant in some parts of Southern Italy and Sicily.^ 
As we have it in the writers whom we are about to examine, 
the bucolic poem is generally epic in metre, Doric in dialect, 
dramatic in form, and elegiac or erotic in character. Thus it 
combined the characteristic refinements of the artificial poetry 
of Alexandria with subjects and a mode of treatment borrowed 
from the firesh green pastures and wooded mountains of Sicily ; 
and we can readily imagine what a charm this must have bad 
for the courtiers and citizens of Alexandria, hemmed in as they 
were between two seas, and having no access to rural scenery. 
' One can well conceive/ says an able English writer,' ' the 
delight which' this bucolic poetry^' must have given to those 
dusty Alexandrians, pent up for ever between sea and sandhills, 
drinking the tank- water, and never hearing the sound of a 
running stream, whirling, too, for ever in aU the bustle and 
intrigue of a great commercial and literary city. Befireshing, 
indeed, it must have been to them to hear of those simple joys 
and simple sorrows of the Sicilian shepherd, in a land .where 
toil was but exercise, and mere existence was enjoyment.' To 
this we must add, that the bucolic poetry of the Alexandrians 
was dressed out in the court colours ; and though the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses did not appear in the drawing-room 
attire of the ladies and gentlemen of Watteau's pictures, their 
language and sentiments are those which breathe in the refined 
el^iacs of Fhiletas or Ajsclepiades, and in the love scenes of 
ApoUonius ; and the Doric is just broad enough to give a zest 
to the elegancies of the metre and dicticm. These pastoral 
poems were called by a name significant of their pictorial and 
descriptive character— /(iy^ (ciSii, ciSvXXia),'' Le., little pictures 
of common life, a name for which the later writers have some- 
times substituted the term Eclogues (cjcXoyai), i.e., ' selections,' 
a name applicable to any short poem, whether complete and 



^ Swmbnm's TraveU tn SieUy, I. p. 480. Biedesel'B Rem iMks^ aicU4m mmd 
Cfrougrieckenl,^ p. 175, quoted by Pauly, I. p. 1188. 

'- Kingsleyy Alexandria and her Sehoole, p. 46. 

* ElS^Wtor is a diminutiTe of eUos, which might signify a poem like the odes of 
Pindar : eli6')sXu» \4yerai 6ri eVids 4<rraf, dvclU^ im \&yos' ifVOKopurrucQs H etfitfrai 
cZdi$XXtoFy Prolegom, in Theoor, 
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original^ or appearing as an el^ant extract.^ The Idyl^ or 
' picture poem/ is a refinement of the old mimes of Sophron^ 
being both descriptive and dramatic^ and appearing as a little 
drama in a framework of narrative. Now and then we have a 
bright burst of merry humour ;' here and there we listen to the 
melancholy strains of a dirge or a lover's elegy;' but the general 
effect is warm and sunny^ or fresh with the cool breezes which 
play at eventide among the rustling leaves. Such is the poetry 
which made Theocritus a favourite both with Hiero and 
Ptolemy; which Virgil imitated in his choicest hexameters 
under Augustus ; and which we still read with undiminished 
enjoyment. 

Theocbitus^ who gives his name to the most important of 
the extant bucolic poems^ is said by Suidas to have been the 
son of Praxagoras and Philinna of Syracuse/ and this is con- 
firmed by an epigram attributed to Mm^ and by Moschus.' 
According to another account^ he was a native of Cos, and 
only a resident at Syracuse^ and his father's name was not 
Praxagoras^ but Simichidas or Simichus. This statement has 
perhaps no better foundation than an inference from the 
apparent fact that Theocritus resided in Cos as a pupil of 
Philetas, and from the language of the seventh idyl^ which is 
narrated in the person of one Simichidas of Cos. It is not at 
all improbable that Theocritus may have called himself by the 
pastoral name Simichus or Simichidas with reference to the 
<ri/[iort}c of the goat/ just as Virgil represents himself as a 



^ The term kK\ay^ is applied primarily to the short passage considered as an 
extract (Athen. XIV. p. 663 : ^€i ^ ^ frOftfraffa ixKoy^ cvnas) ; but it also 
denotes the shortness of the passage, whether prose or verse, without any reference 
to the idea of selection or borrowing ; see Suetonius, VUa HorcU, p. 50, ed. F. A. 
Wolf. 

* As in Theocritus, Id. X. 58 sqq. ' As in Theocritus, Id. I. 64 sqq. 

^ Oe^icptrof, Upa^ybpov kqX ^Odpvris' ol B^ Xifi/Uxov, ^vpcuco^atos' ol 64 0a<ri 

^IXXof 6 Xtof iyis 6k Qebxpiros ts t6Z* f^fpayf/a 

els dird rCaw woKKS^ elfii ZvpriKda-ios, 
vlbs UpaiaySpno wepixKetr^ re ^ikltnnjs' 
fiovffow 8* ddvclrpf oOtot* i^Xxvadfiriw. 
So also Moschus, EpUaph. BumUf 106: iw di ^vpajcoffUwi Oe^jcpirof. 
« Of. Theocpr. HI. 8, VIII. 50; Plato, ThetHei, p. 133, B; Sympos, ai6, C, D. 

U 2 
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TUym$, which was the Laoonian and Sicilian name for ihe 
leading goat or ram of the flock.^ The general impression left 
upon the reader of his poems is that Theocritos was a natave 
Dorian from Syracuse^ and this is especially apparent in pas- 
sages like that in the Adaniazwa, where he speaks somewhat 
proudly in the person of a Syracusan woman.* The dates of 
his birth and death are unknown. It is stated in the argument 
to his fourth idyl that he flourished in Ol. 124, b.c. 284 — 281 f 
his fourteenth, fifteenth, and seventeenth idyls were manifestly 
written at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus^ 
and he is referred to the same period by his relations with 
Philetas and Aratus ; while the sixteenth idyl, which is an en- 
comium on Hiero the son of Hierodes, was probably written 
about the time when that personage was raised to the throne, 
t.e., in B.C. 270.^ As in this poem he speaks of being in 
search of a patron,* it may be inferred that he returned from 
Alexandria shortly before this time, and spent the remainder of 
his life in his native island. 

Our imperfect and uncertain information respecting the 
biography of Theocritus is supplemented by considerable doubts 
as to the authorship of the thirty poems which bear his name. 
An epigram attributed to Theocritus would lead us to con- 
clude that he had himself made a collection of his writings.* 
Another, which bears the name of Artemidonis, a pupil of 
Aristophanes of Byzantium, speaks of a general collection of 
the bucolic poets.' To prove that the thirty poems ascribed to 
Theocritus were not all written by him, appeal is made to great 
differences of style and character, and these are most conspicuous 
in the compositions which stand at the end. Then it is known 



1 MtOIer, Dor, TV, 6, § 10, note e. That the name Simichidaa was a general 
dedgnation of a shepherd is shown by the line in the Syrinx 13 : vSfiM Udpis Biro 

* XV. 90-95. We do not of oourse overlook the comic force of the passage. 

* OedxpiTot W, &ffir€p iM^^fuw Kwrh r^v kV (read pkV) *0\viiTidu6a ifKfiaidf, 

* Wiistemann, Theocriiut, p. 144. » XVI. 5, 13 aL 

* Above, p. 45? [991I note 5. 

^ Anthal. Pal, IX. 205 : *ApT€fjtMpov roO ypafiftarucoO irl r^ dBpotaei riar 
^ovkoKikQp TOirifidruiw : — 

/SovJcoXurai Moio-ai omopdBtt woxa, vihf d* Afxa ireurcu 
irrl fuSs fAdwipas, irrl fuas iyikas. 
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that many Alexandrian grammarians wrote commentarieB on 
Theocritus/ which form the basis of our extant scholia. But these 
scholia do not extend beyond the eighteenth idyl. From these 
and similar considerations we should infer that a number of mis- 
^cellaneous poems have been bound up at the end of a collection 
containing some of the genuine works of Theocritus. On the 
other hand, it is dear that he wrote many poems which do not 
appear at all in our collection. Athenseus has preserved a frag- 
ment of his Berenice^ and Suidas says that he wrote ripocriScc, 
£Xirc&c> ''Yyiii^oi, ^lAp^ivai, 'Eirtic^Seca /iiXn> 'EXfycca, *'Ia/4/3oi, 
of which only the ''Yfivoi can be identified with the poems 
which we still have. From all this it would appear that the 
Theocritean poems correspond in a smaller degree to the 
Hippocratic collection, and contain portions of the various 
writings which were accepted at Alexandria as belonging to the 
same class with the works of Theocritus. 

The collection, however, is as miscellaneous in its subjects 
and character as it is in authorship. Only the first eleven 
poems, and the twenty-seventh, are in any sense bucolic poems 
of the Sicilian stamp, and of these the second, called ^apfia- 
Kfvrpia, or 'the Sorceress,' is not so much a pastoral 
poem as a sc^ie firom common life, borrowed, we are told, 
firom one of Sophron's mimes.' The fourteenth, fifteenth, and 
twenty-first are three dramatic scenes of the same kind ; the 
second being laid in the city of Alexandria, and the last being 
a dialogue between two fishermen. The twelfth, nineteenth, 
twentieth, twenty-third, and twenty-ninth, are erotic poems, 
of which the twentieth approaches nearest to the bucolic 
strain. The thirteenth and the eighteenth are derived from 
epic subjects.^ The sixteenth and seventeenth, though in 
hexameter verse, belong to the same class as the encomia of 



^ For eocampley Theon, Amarantus, Asdepiades of Myrlea, Munatus, Neo- 
ptolemuBy Nioanor of Coe, and AmeriaB. 

* AtheniBUB, VII. p. 983 A. This Berenice was the mother of Philadelphns, 
not the wife of Eaergetee^ whose hair is honoured by Calltmachns. 

• HypolK, Cfr,i -Hpf 9i Otar^XiBa 6 OcAjc/ktos dveipoxdKun iK rC^ Zc^pows 
fieH/veyKe Mlfiunr, 

^ The Scholiast tells us that the eighteenth idyl, or the hyinensal song of 
MenelauB and Helen, was an imitation in many places of a poem by Stesichorus 
on the same subject. 
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the old lyric poetry. The twenty •second^ twenty-fourth^ twenty- 
fifth^ and twenty-sixth^ are fragments of epic poems of the 
Alexandrian school. The twenty-eighth is an oocasioiial poem 
on an ivory distaff which the poet was about to take with him 
as a present to Theagenia^ the wife of his friend Nicias, a phy- 
sician of Miletus^ to whom the eleventh and thirteenth idyls sore 
inscribed. The thirtieth is an anacreontic poem on Adonis. 
This classification will show how much diversity there is in the 
Theocritean collection. We proceed to examine the separate 
poems in detail^ with a view to a proper estimate of their 
authenticity. 

The first criterion is the dialect^ the second the subject. If 
we rightly interpret the profession of Theocritus himself^ he 
wrote only in the Doric dialect^ and only on subjects which 
admitted a legitimate application of the Doric hexameter.^ 

Both of these considerations will exclude the twelfth idyl^ called 
'Acrr/Cy or ' the beloved youth/ which has nothing in common 
with the bucolic style, and is written in the Ionic dialect. It 
is more likely to have been composed by Theocritus, the sophist 
of Chios, than by his namesake of Syracuse. The second 
criterion, or that of subject, affects most strongly the assumed 
authenticity of the epic or quasi-epic fragments (twenty-second, 
twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth), two of which (the 
twenty-fourth and twenty-fifth) have been attributed by some 
writers to Peisander* or Panyasis.' In a lesser d^ree this objec- 
tion applies to the half epic fragments (the thirteentii and 
eighteenth). The peculiar relations of the poet might explain 
the deviations from the usual topics and mode of writing in 
such poems as the addresses to Uiero and Ptolemy (the six- 
teenth and seventeenth), and the envoy of the distaff (twenty- 
eighth). The subject will overbalance the mode of treatment in 
the twentieth idyl, called BovKoXitrKog or ' the young herds- 
man f but the other erotic poems, the nineteenth, twenty-third, 
' and twenty-ninth, are not at all in the style of Theocritus. The 

In Spiffr, 72, 1. 4 : 

where 66p€ioi must mean straoge or foreign in reference to ^eocritofl, am a I>orian 
of Sicily, and a bucolic poet jcar' i^-/^, 
* This was Beiske's opinion. * See F. Schlegel, Varies, voL I. p. loi. 
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Sophromc mimes, the second^ fourteenthy fifteenth, and twenty- 
first, mnst bse retained on account of their style and mode of 
treatment, although, as we have said, they are not strictly 
bucolic. It has been conjectured^ that the first part of the 
eighth idyl is an unskilful addition by some later hand, and 
that this and the ninth idyl, which have the same interlocutors, 
should be melted down into one poem. 

Supposing then, according to this discrimination, that we 
recognize as genuine works of Theocritus all those poems which 
are written in the new Sicilian Doric, and which are either 
bucolic, mimic, or demonstrably related to the special circum- 
stances of the poet's life, we shall be able out of these 
materials to form an adequate estimate of his peculiar 
talents : and we shall say that Theocritus has had few equals 
in his power of appreciating and describing scenery, and in 
the happy fiumlty of portraying characters by a few distinc*- 
tive touches. The former quality of his poems is of course 
most seen in those which are strictly bucolia; the latter is 
most conspicuous in those which belong to the same class as 
the Sophronic mimes. Picturesque descriptions are found in 
all the idyls of the first class. For example, nothing can be 
prettier than the opening lines of the whole collection, where 
even the cadence of the metre imitates the sweet whispering of 
the pine tree which murmurs beside the fountain.' Again, we 
have a rustic prettiness in the serenade of the third idyl, where 
the amorous shepherd wishes he was a humming bee, and 
could come into the grot of his Amaryllis, penetrating through 
the ivy and fern which mantled around it.' Similarly in the 
fifth, we have a charming picture of the oaks and the cyperus, 
the swarms of bees in one continued humming, the two cool 
fountains, the birds chirping on the boughs, the unrivalled 



^ By Reinhold {De geiwinia Tkeooritiearmmilnu et aupposUiciU, Jensy 1819). 
« I. init. : 

ddi? rt r6 ^i6^pur/iA koX d wlrvs, a/ir6Xe, n^ra, 

& wcrl rcuf rayaUri fuXUr^eriu, 



» in. i«: 



aide yeyolfiay 
d po/ifiewra fUXurira, Kal is r«dr dtnrpw Uol/uiPf 
T^p Kwcbuf 8ia8(>$ KoX rdr irriptM f rir wvKdffSfi, 
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•shade, and the fir-oones fidling from on high.^ But the wost 
complete of all these landscapes is furnished by the ser^ith 
idyl, of which the scene is laid in Cos. The poet, who heare 
calls himself Simichidas, is going with two friends^ Eacritus 
and Amyntas, to keep the feast of Ceres by the riyer Halens 
with Phrasidamus and Antigenes, the sons of Lyoopes.' When 
about half-way, they are overtaken by a Cretan shepherd, 
Lyddas, whose attire is minutely described.' 'Whither/ he 
says, ' are you dragging your feet at midday, when the lixard is 
sleeping on the dyke, nor are the crested larks on the wing? 
Are you invited to some feast or vintage ? As you march 
along every stone rings against your thick-soled boots.' ^ The 
poet greets his friend with compliments, and invites him to 
join in bucolic strains. Whereupon Lycidas bursts forth into 
a pastoral song in praise of his favourite Ageanax, who has 
sailed for Mitylene.* Simichidas in return describes the love 
of Aratus for young Philinus.' Here Lycidas leaves the 
party, ha^ng first presented Simichidas with his shepherd's 
crook, as an acknowledgment of his poetic skill.' The three 
friends arrive at the coimtry place of Phrasidamus, and take 
their seats on prepared heaps of sweet lentisk, with black 
poplars and elms nodding over their heads, and the sacred water 
running dose by them in a bubbling brook from a grotto ol 
the nymphs ; the sun-burnt dcadas are chirping on the branches, 
fiurther off the woodlark murmurs in the acada, larks and 
linnets are singing, the turtle dove is cooing, the bees are 



> V. 45 "qq. ' 

rovrti 9p6€s, &d€ KAw€ipoi, 

M* dSaros ^fvxp*^ Kp&mu d6o' ral 9 iwl 9hhpu» 

6fnfiX€S XaXayeOrri* koX d ^md oMb' i/iota 

t( ira/>d Tb^* fidSXei 9i xotl d virus fhffoBe jciirovs. 

« VII. 1—4. » V. 10 8qq. 

Ibid. YV. 31 sqq. : 

Sifux^da rf^H fieffafUpuw r69a IXiccis, 
di'dca dii koI ffaOpos i^f atfiatrUuffi KoBMti, 
od^ iwiTv/ifildioi KopviaXKUies ijfKatwom-i ; 
1j furdi Batra xXifrbs iirelyeai; 1j rtpos dffruv 
\iXP^y iviBf>iS)ffK€is \ in rev woffl petffffofUroto 
xSura \l$ot nTcUoiffa ror* dpfivXiBecffiP dciSec 

• Ibid, Vv. $2 aqq. • Ibid, 96 sqq. ' Ibid, w. 1«8 aqq. 
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fluttering about the streamlets — everywhere tliere is the smell 
of fruitM autumn ;^ pears^ and apples, and plums are strewed 
around them in the greatest profusion, and the cask of four- 
year^ld wine is broached for the occasion.' It is one of those 
cheerful scenes which we find in Walton's Angler, only that we 
have the more gorgeous colours of a landscape in the 
^gean. 

The mimetic or dramatic power of Theocritus is most con- 
spicuous in the fourteenth, fifteenth, and twenty-first idyls. 
In the first of these, ^schines, a country farmer, accounts 
for his n^lected person and dress by detailing to his firiend 
Thyonichus how his jealous temper had led him to strike hi? 
mistress Cynisca at a drinking-bout, in consequence of which 
she had forsaken him ; and he is recommended to take service 
under Ptolemy, whose character is drawn in very flattering 
colours,' and the farmer become soldier is painted most accu- 
rately with a few strokes of the pen. The weU-buckled cloak, 
the lengthened stride, and the firmness of the disciplined 
phalangite are all brought before our eyes in a line or two.^ 
The fifteenth idyl takes advantage of a sumptuous feast, in- 
stituted by Arsmoe in honour of Adonis, to praise Ptolemy and 
his whole family. The machinery is very ingeniously con- 
trived. Two Syracusan women of the lower order, Praxinoe 
and Gtorgo, who have migrated to Alexandria with their 
husbands, are introduced just as they are starting in their 
smartest dresses to see the spectacle. The whole of the intro- 
duction is a little comedy. The crowd is described with all the 
exaggerations of female terror.* The amiable women abuse their 
husbands,^ deceive their children,' and scold the maid-servant." 



*V. 143: 

wdjn' (i^9cF $4p€os it^Ka rlmfOSf dkrSe d' dniprfs, 

• Jhid. Y. 147 : 

rerpd€W€t 9i rWiOf dwtX^o xparbs XKet^ap, 
» XIV. 58— 6fl. 

* Ibid. 63—65 : 

d roc jcard Se^idr &/i<m dpicxei 
X£hrot &Kpow ireporotf'tfcu, iw* d/t^ardpois M pepaxCts 
ToKfJMffeU hrtinrra /Up€ttf Opaa^ d^rMbrar, 
i rdxot e/f Atyvrrov, 
» XV. 4-7. • w. 9-«o. ' w. 14, 40. • V?. 17* 3». 
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Praxiiioe's gown is admired and priced.^ lliej are fiig^tened 
ont of their vrits by the king's led horses.' An old woman 
gives them oracular enconragement as they are forcing their 
way into the pahice.* They are separated fiom their waiting- 
msdds and get their dresses torn/ One person in the crowd 
protects them and is praised ;* another rebnkes their inc es s a nt 
gabbUng/ and is proudly told that they are Syracnsans, origi- 
nally firom Corinth, ' the country of Bellerophon, if yon please^ 
sir/ and that they exercise their undoubted privilege of talking 
the pure Doric of the Peloponnese.' The piece terminates 
with a song in honour of Adonis by Uie prima Donna of Alex* 
andria, and Ck)rgo returns home to &ce an angry husband, 
who has not yet had his breakfast, and is not very approachable 
under such circumstances/ The twenty-first idyl, addressed to 
Diophantus, begins with a minute doMoiption of a poor fisher- 
man's establishment on the seashore, and then introduces ns 
to Asphalion the angler,' who b^uiles a sleepless night by 
relating to his partner how he had dreamt one afternoon that 
he had caught a golden fish, and had sworn never to go fishing 
again. He is prudently reminded that his oath is as unsub- 
stantial as his dream, which will find its best accomplish- 
ment if he pUes Ms rod and line without dosing. ' Seek,' 
says his firiend, ' the fish of flesh, lest you die of hunger, 
with all your golden dreams.' ^ It seems that this idyl is ccHn- 
posed in direct imitation of Sophron, who wrote two mimes 
about fishermen, the *AXi6vc and the OwmoOfipag. llus 



* w. 34 sqq. ■ yr, 51-56. • vy. 60-63. 

* w. 69-76. » w. 74, 75. * FT. 87, 88. 

Cn tlS^s Kcd toGto, KopMuU et/jiMS dpwBew, 
f^f Kcd 6 BeXXcpo^i'. ncXoropvcM-orri \a\eOfies* 
A(aplff9€ip d* i^cTi BokQ rcSt AtapUtaai, 
« w. 147, 148. 

* The man is represented as fishing with a rod (XXI. 43, 47), and his name 
*Aa^\ltay points to the word dardkievT^s, about which we hear eo muoh in the 
Sophittea of Plato (pp. 318 £, sqq.). 

" w. 65-67: 

el 9* ifvap 06 KPihvffWf rd rd xc&^Ma ravra /tarei^ecf 
ikwU Ttop ifmnr fdret rbw cdpKWWf lx^^9 
fiil ai> 0drgs \t4jufi kcUtoi xpvffcSaiw ^eipovs. 
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poem is nniisiially ooirapt in the copies which have oome 
down to us. 

Besides these longer compositions, twenty-two epigrams bear 
the name of Theocritus, and he is made the author of a fantastic 
little poem called the Syrinx y in which twenty verses are so 
arranged that complete and catalectic lines succeed one another 
in couplets, passing firom the hexameter down to the dimeter 
dactylic metre, so as to represent the successiye lengths of the 
reeds in a Pandean pipe. Thisjeif dP esprit is attributed with 
more justice to Simmias of Rhodes, who composed similar 
copies of verses in the shape of an egg, an altar, and a double- 
edged axe or pair of wings. It is not improbable that Theo- 
critus wrote most of the epigrams. But, on the one hand, the 
tenth epigram of Erycius is attributed by a manuscript to 
Theocritus; and, on the other hand, the seventeenth and 
tenth epigrams of Theocritus are assigned to Leonidas of 
Tarentum by the modem editor of the Anthology, 

There can be no doubt that Theocritus had an original 
genius for poetry of the highest kind. The absence of the 
usual affectation of the Alexandrian school, the constant appeal 
to nature, the perception of character, the power of description, 
the keen sense both of the beautiful and of the ludicrous, con- 
tribute to indicate the highest order of literary talent, and 
account for the universal and undiminished popularity of an 
author whose aera was not that of original men. His conspicuous 
superiority to Vi]^, who directly imitates him, shows that the 
greatest skill as a writer of verses would not have enabled him 
to produce these effects, if he had been merely a second-hand 
writer of idyls. At the same time, it is quite clear that he had 
many models to guide him or suggest his subjects to him. 
Philetas, Aratus, and Asclepiades, were his immediate teachers. 
Sophron and the older writers of his own country were con- 
stantly before him ; and there are evidences of a careful study 
of the great Attic poets, especially Sophocles.^ But with all 

^ For example, the following ooinoidenoeB in one cborus of the AnHgtyM can 
hardly be fortoitotui: 
Soph. Antig, 585 : 
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this^ his position may liave been as independent as that of our own 
Shakspere, who had the stories of his plays ready to his hand 
in Italian noveb, English annals^ and translations of Plutarch^ 
bat made everything new as it passed through the alembic of 
an imagination, with which, it must be owned, Theocritus had 
much in common. 

The two other bucolic poets of the Alexandrian sdiool were 
BioN of Phlossa near Smyrna, and his pupil Moschus of 
Syracuse. A sort of elegy by the latter poet, which is extant 
as his third idyl ('Eirtra^coc Bitovog), is our chief authority for 
all that we know about Bion's personal history. It appears 
that he migrated from Asia Minor to Sicily, the home of 
bucolic poetry, where he was poisoned, and where just punish* 
ment overtook his murderers.^ The appeal to the Bistonian 
nymphs to bewail the Dorian Orpheus' does not at all prove 
that Bion had visited Macedonia. The passage, from which it 
was concluded that he was a contemporary of Philetas, Asde- 
piades, Lycidas, and Theocritus, is justly considered as an 
interpolation borrowed from the seventh idyl of the last-named 
of these poets.* As, however, Bion was the friend and, as it 
seems, the teacher of Moschus, who was an acquaintance of 
Aristarchus,^ and therefore flourished about the middle of the 
second century b.c, and as he died prematurely, he must have 
lived in the generation immediately succeeding Theocritus, and 
was therefore a contemporary of ApoUonius and Eratosthenes* 
The poems of Bion, which used to be mixed up with those of 
Theocritus, consist of a lament of Adonis, with a continual 

Theocr. VIL58: 

edpw is iffX"''''^ ^vkUl KOftu 
Soph. Ai^ig. 600: 

oUt* dxd/taroi dtCnf [L dktnts] fi,9jint, 
Theocr. XVI. 71: 

oihria fi^s &y<a¥ iicap.* odpai^ oOt* hfw.vT<fbs, 
^ EpUapL JBtanit, 136: 

^tdpfuucop 1i\0ef B W, rorl vbw ardfiM, ^dpfiMCW, elSes. 
Ibid, 136: 

dXXd Alxa kIx^ Tdrras, 
■ lUd. 16, 17, 

etirare vdtrtits 
BtoTorkus w6ii4tauri9, ikwdiKero A6pun *Op^s, 
' See Hermann, BionU et Motehi Oarmina, LipsiiB, 1849, PP- 77» 7^* 
^ Soidas B.y. : M6(rxot, Sv/kucm^ms^ ypanfuvnufn, ^Apurrdpxov yviifpiiias. 
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refirain/ not imlike that in tlie first idyl of Theocritus, or the 
elegy on himself by Moschos ; and eighteen other fragmentary 
idyls, induding the KiipcoicXlirri}c> which occupies also the 
nineteenth place among the idyls of Theocritus, but which 
Hermann has added to the poems of Bion in accordance with 
the su^estion of Valckenaer.' Bion writes harmonious verses 
with a good deal of pathos and tenderness ; but he is as inferior 
to Theocritus as he is superior to Moschus. From the latter 
we have the following poems: (i) 'Bunaway Love' (epcuc 
SpairiTfig), a little piece in twenty-nine lines, also included in 
the Anthohgiaj and written in the style of the later Anacreontics ; 
{2) 'Europa,' in 169 lines; (3) ' The Elegy on Bion' already 
mentioned; (4) 'Megara the wife of Hercules/ in 127 lines; 
to which are added three short fragments from Stobeeus, and 
an epigram from the Anthology of Planudes ; and Hermann 
has also appended to his edition of Moschus ' the Conversation' 
(OapKTTvg) between Daphnis and the Nymph, which appears 
as the twenty-seventh idyl of Theocritus.' Of these remains 
of Moschus, the two poems on Europa and Megara are not 
bucolic, but fragments of epic poems of the Alexandrian class, 
and they are written in the Ionic dialect. The style of Moschus 
is very artificial, with occasionally very imusual transpositions 
or inversions of the natural order ;^ and in his imitations it may 
be sometimes doubted whether he understood the figures which 
he borrowed.' Altogether, he is rather the learned versifier 



^ tUiu riuf Kv64p€uw, Ard>\ero xoX^'Adwrif ; so also in the EpUaphnu Bumi$: 
B^ere ZtireXtxeU rfi vMe<n, Apxere MoStf-eu, and in Theocritus 1. 64, &o.: A^ert 
P<aKo\uc8iSf Mc^oi ^Ditu, Affx^' doMs, 

i Hermann, p. 63. 

* Jacobs says : ' sunt qui Moschnm aactorem ezistiment. Qnn opinio nt minime 
absuida est, ita certis firmisqne argumentis destitoitur.' There is a pretty general 
agreement among critics that, whether Moschns was the author or not^ this poem 
cannot be justly ascribed to Theocritus. 

* For example, IV, 19, 10: 

od 8^ a^ ivvdfirp' ddu^ KtLK4ownp dfifj^ 

/Afirip HfP, 
for KoKiovfftP fiffTip* Hpf: and similarly in vr. 85, 93. 
9 In IV. 58: 

rd 8^ ol $<Lkep6T€pa HKpva iiiiKuv 

KlfKirw is IfAtpohna /card fiXe^w ix^opro^ 
Moschus seems to have imitated the strong metaphor in Theocritus XIV . 38 : 
r/fptp rd (rd ddxpva fiSSa ^4owTtf without exactly understanding it. 
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than the trae poet, and more exactly represents bis firiend 
Aiistarchus than his predecessor Theocritus. 

§ 8. We must not conclude this account of the Alexandrian 
poetry without a few remarks on an inferior species of it^ 
belonging, like the bucolic poems which we have just discussed, 
to the old carnival sports and rude burlesques of the Dorian 
rustics.^ These efforts of the merrj-andrew class were called 
sometimes iXaporpay^Siai or ' tragi-comedies/ sometimes 
irapyScac or ' travesties/ and sometimes ^Xvaicec rpayiKol or 
' tragic fooleries/ whence the class of writers is termed the 
PhlyacographerM (^Xvaicoypa^oc). The founder of this style of 
writing was Bhinthon of Tarentum, called also a Syracusan, 
who flounshed in the reign of the first Ptolemy, and who gave 
the earliest literary expression to the old farces of the Dorians. 
The merit is claimed for him in an epigram of Noesis in rather 
humble terms,' and he does not appear to have set much value 
on bis own performances.* It is pretty clear, from the subjects 
of the plays attributed to him, that he particularly delighted 
in travesties of £uripides. He was succeeded in his own par. 
ticular style by Sofatee, Scieas, and a Campanian pamed 
Bljbsus, and was well known to the Romans, insomuch that 
Lucilius made him a model for imitation/ Parodies on Homer 
had been made at an earlier date, and we have a long fragment 
from a poem of this kind by Mateon of Pitana/ who was at 
the latest a contemporary of Alexander the Great. As Bhin- 



. » MilUer, Dor, TV. 7, § 7. 

• ilntW. PoZ. VIL 4x4: 

KoX KaTvpbr yeXAffas rapofulfieo xal ^IXoi^ efxc^ 

Movfrdtaw dXlyrf ris dtf^oplr dXXd ^Xudxtop 
iK TpayucQw tSiop Kiachp i6p€}l/dfi€$a. 

* He seema to have ezpreBsed his disregard of metre even in the middle of his 
poems. Thus Hephsestion says (p. 9, Gaisford) : *'PlF0iap fih^ yi^p xal iw Idfifiifi 
irunf/uwias i)|{(iMre rb toioOtw, h yhp *0p4cTji ipdfuiTi ^cur 

C»% ffk AtAwwros a&rbs i^tiXri Oeljf 
t6 fUrpoif 'IrrtiwfucTos* <f6Uw fun /U\€if 
where he seems to have been writing iambic trimeters, and to have allowed a choli- 
ambio to slip in inadvertently. The common reading is elV' *Inr. 7^ /a., where €&' 
is probably a gloss on the cSw in the line above. 
^ Lydus I. 41. 
s Athen. IT. pp. 134-137. He is called Matreas in Athen. L p. 5 A. 
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thou and Matron burlesqoed the tragedians and Homer^ so 
TiMON of Phlius^ a contemporary of Philadelphus^ in bis three 
books of StXXoi or ' mockeries/* satirized and ridicxded all the 
schools of philosophy^ except that of the Sceptics to which he 
belonged. This work was in hexameter Terse, and the second 
and third books were in the form of a dialogue between himself 
and XenophoiL of Colophon.* From the specimens it seems \jq f^-ourai^ 
have been a poem of considerable merit, and was made the / 

subject of special commentaries by Apollonides of Nicsea, 
Antigouus Carystios, and Solion of Alexandria. 

With these SiXXoe of Timon, Diogenes of Laerte imme- 
diately connects Kci^atSoc or ' obscene poems/ as having been 
written by this satirist of the philosophers/ and the same 
degraded class of writings is connected with the 4>Xvaic€c, in an 
article by Suidas^ respecting Sotadbs and Alixandbr the jSlto- 
lian, who were the authors of this lascivious yersification. The 
other writers mentioned by Suidas are Fybbhus the Milesian, 
Thbodobus, or Thbobobidas, Timochabidas, and Xxnabchus. 
Alexander the iBtoUan, as we have already seen, was a respec- 
table grammarian and poet of the Museum at Alexandria, and 
not only undertook the editorship of the tragic writers, but 
obtained a place in the Pleiad by his own tragedies ; and it 
must be hoped, that his contributions to the class of writings 

* There is a difficulty about the etymology of this word. Some compare it with ^^^ T^/ 
o-iM^f, and it must be remarked that ffifjufidbs, from the name of the Magneaian poet ^ i / ' 
SimuB, wa> a synonym for tXaptfi96f, Athen. p. 630, D. .filian (V, H, III. 10) r'>^ ^~ '*^ " 
connects it with ZetXijy^s, and adds: r^ Zk cCKK^ y^byw X^ovo-i /Mrd xeudiat ivtr- (^ VV^lutA^^v. ^; 
apiffrov. Others derive it from CKK6s (see Schoell, ffitt, de la Litt. Or, HI. p. 1 79). ^ • ^ . 
Something may be said for each of these derivations. With regard to the last opinion, ^'^ */^^ ^ ^Sj 
as ApoUonios of Bhodes was the son of StUeua or lUeus, we may easily account for 

the moveable «y and as iWl^v {^diave^af Suidas) and ^(XXi^w occur, especially 
in writers like Apollonius, in the sense of Kara/juaKStaBcu (cf. Argonaut, I. 4B6, and 
especially lU. 791, where iriWli^ovauf is followed by fiufffjcoirreu), it does not seem 
at all unlikely tiiat trCXXof and its verb aiKKatyta (- dutff^peip or fiMKoaBcuj Hesych.) 
really involve the same root. This at least is quite in accordance with the descrip- 
tion given of Timon*8 book, Diog. Laert. IX. 11 1: h dts (aOsXois), (^t Am ffxe- 
WTUcbt C^, vdpras \oiSopei xeu (riWaiwei ro^ doyfiariKo^ iw wap<fidlas etSei. 

■ Diog. Laert. IX. iii. The first book was adrodiirnfTos, or fJtoporp6auroty 
and began: iarere vw fioi 6<roi woKvwpdyfionfes icrk co^roL 

* Ihid. 1 10 : KoX y&p TOvfifMra ffwiypatf/e koI imi, koI rpaytfi^tas taU earipovt 
kqX ipdfJMTa KUfwcdk rptdKOPTO, rpayucii ^ i^Korra, aCKkow re koI kuhMovs. 

^ S.V. SftrrddiTS ; cf. Athen. XIY. p. 610, from whcmi Suidas gets this infor- 
mation, and Strabo, XIV. p. 648. 
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under consideration approximated rather to the 4>Xvaiccc of 
Bhinthon than to the KlvaiSoi of Sotades. This latter^ who 
was a Cretan from Maronea, carried the extravagances of his 
indecency so far that Snidas called him ' possessed of an evil 
spirit' (iai^oPKrOeig); and he has the main discredit of the 
cincedological poetry^ which is called after him the S^tfraScca 
fff/xara. The subjects of his poems are chiefly mythical/ and 
they were probably travesties like those of Rhinthon, only com- 
bined with unrestrained obscenity, and applied to purposes of 
personal satire and de&mation. He had the audacity to attack 
both Lysimachus and Ptolemy Philadelphus ; and having pro- 
voked the anger of the latter by a gross allusion to his marriage 
with his sister Arsinoe, he was obliged to abscond from Alexan- 
dria» after having sustained a grievous imprisonment there, and 
being overtaken at Caunus by Fatrodus, one of Ptolemy's 
generals, was indoeed in a leaden case and flung into the sea.' 
He wrote both in the Ionic dialect and in the so-called Ionic 
a majore metre, which bore the same relation to the choriambic 
that the Ionic a minore did to the anapeestic' The general 
tone, in spite of the indecency, was borrowed from the common- 
places of morality, and Sotades had many imitators, including 
the Soman poets Ennius and Aodus ; but his name became a 
by*word of reproadi, and in the same way as the intolerant 
churchmen of the middle ages combined an imputation of un- 
natural lust with the charge of heresy so frequently alleged, 
the opponents of Arius thought themselves bound to accuse 



^ Hie titles given are 'ASwrcs^ 'Afid^w^^ els 'AiSw Kardfituru, e/s BcXevrlxip', 
*I\las, Uphiiros, 

« Athen. XTV. pp. 6«o F— ^«i B. 

' The Ionic a nu^are was really a dactyl with an anacnisis, and the riiythm of 
the tetrameter brachycaialeotic Ime used by Sotades was geoerally ehoriambic : for 



might be divided i 



which is quite in the choriambic cadence. The following are speciinens (Stob. 

Flor. XCVI.) : 

a^bs yi^ iCMf reun-oy^prit 6 rdpra ytwwQuf 
od Kptvci diKoUis rd jcar' ApOpurw ^jcooror. 
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him of imitating the style of the Sotadean poems.* The life 
of Sotades was written, aud his works commented on, by his 
son ApoUonius, and by Carystius of Pergamus. 



1 Select Treatisei of AtKaiuuius, translated by J. H. Newman, Oxford, 1841: 
p. 94 : ' he drew np his heresy on paper, and imitating, as if in festivity {dn ip $a\l^), 
no grave writer, bat the Egyptian Sotades, in the dissolute tone of his metre, &c/ ; 
and p. 179 : 'and for Moses and the other saints, they have made the discovery of 
one Sotades, a man whom even Gentiles laugh at.' See Newman's note on the 
former passage. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

PROSE WRITERS OP ALEXANDRIA. 

^ I. Claasifiofttioii of the prose writen of AlezandriA: Demetrios the Phalerian. 
§ a. (a) GnmmaruuM and critics : Zenodotus of Ephesua, Aristophanes of By- 
lantium, and Aristarchus of Samothraoe. § 3. The recension of Homer. § 4. 
(b) Historians and chronologists. § 5. Transitions of Egyptian, Chaldean, and 
Hebrew annals. § 6. (c) Pure and applied mathematics : Eadid, Archimedes, 
Apollonius of Peiigay Eratosthenes, and Hipparohus. 

§ I. HjlHE multifarious studies and avocations of the book- 
X learned men of Alexandria render it almost as difficult 
to classify the prose writers as it has been to arrange the poets, 
whose productions have characterized this epoch of Greek 
literature. Very many of the most eminent poets were also 
prose writers, and not only so^ but they exhibited their versa- 
tility by writing on almost every subject of literary interest. 
Callimachus^ as we have seen, composed numerous books on 
criticism and history, which are now lost, and Eratosthenes, 
who must be, in some sense, the hero of our present chapter, 
not only composed original and important works on geography, 
chronology, literary criticism, mathematics, and philosophy,' 
but was also the author of a poem called Hermes, which was 
probably an exposition of astronomy, like that of Aratus,^ and 
a mythological poem called Erigone, which Longinus pro- 
nounces faultless.' This being the case, it is obvious that a 
mere arrangement of the principal prose writers, whether they 



^ The following enmueration of the works of Eratosthenes has been drawn up by 
Bemhardy {Eratosthenet, p. XVI.): ' (i) Oeographica; (4) Mereuriiu, Poema; 
(3) Libride Mathematicddisciplind; (4) Cubi duplicatio; (5) Opera pkUotophiea; 
(6) De antiqttd cofMsdid; (7) De ehronographiit,* He omits the Briffcne, the 
epistles, the Arnnoe, and the treatise ' on good and bad things.' 

' The commentary on Aratus, which is attributed to him, is a later work ; see 
Bemhardy, Bratatheneg, pp. 117, 185. 

' De StM. XXXI II. 5 : 'Eoaroc^^t if tS ^Hptyhyjf (5id Tdmiiv ydp d/nJ^ifrop 
r6 iroirifMiTlOP). 
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were also poets or not, according to their chronological succes- 
sion^ would not correspond to a methodical classification of the 
subjects on which they wrote. It seems best, therefore, that 
we should endeavour to ascertain the departments which were 
chiefly studied by the scholars of the Museum, and the order 
or succession in which these studies were developed, and that 
we should then treat of the authors individually according to 
the branch of study in which they obtained the greatest repu- 
tation. An able writer on this subject^ has divided the per- 
formances of the Alexandrian writers according to three epochs. 
In the first and earliest of these periods, he finds a prepon- 
derating number of poets, and an active criticism of the ancient 
writers. In the second, which he regards as the ripe manhood 
of the Alexandrian school, he recognizes a development of the 
severer sciences, not unconnected with their application to prac- 
tical matters. And in the third, which he considers the period 
of decline, he places the speculations of the Eclectics and Neo- 
Platonists. This subdivision is generally true. Accordingly, 
reserving for a future chapter^ the consideration of the last of 
these three epochs, we must inquire what is the proper and 
methodical arrangement of the authors who have rendered the 
two former periods illustrious; and having already discussed 
the poets who preponderate in the first of them, we shall find 
that the progress of development was from grammar and criti- 
cism, the firstfruits of book learning, to the more elaborate and 
learned treatment of history and chronology, and from the 
ancillaiy questions of space and time, of distances and dates, 
involved in such an examination of ancient annals, to observa- 
tions and speculations in pure and mixed mathematics, perhaps 
not altogether unconnected with researches in the ancient lite- 
ratiure and learning of Egypt. The eminent Athenian, to 
whose arrival at Athens the literary tendencies of the active 
and warlike Ptolemy Soter are generally attributed, was likely, 
from the nature of his previous avocations, to give precisely this 
direction to the studies of the Egyptian Greeks. Dbmbtrius 
the Phalerian, the disciple of Theophrastus and the friend and 



^ Parthey, Dai AlexandrinUche Mtuewn, pp. 116 sqq, 
' See below, chapter LIIl. 

X 2 
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fellow-pupil of Menander, had governed Athens as the head of 
the Macedonian party^ from Ol. 115, 4* b.c. 317, to Ol. 118^ a. 
B.C. 307, when his power was overthrown, and he took refuge at 
the court of Ptolemy Soter, over whom he acquired great influ- 
ence, insomuch that he engaged the king in that formal patro- 
nage of literature with which we are now concerned, and was even 
indulged with the favourite occupation of a philosopher, the forma- 
tion or revision of a code of laws/ Having given advice unfieivonr- 
able to the pretensions of Philadelphus, he was banished to Upper 
Egypt when that monarch came to the throne, and died in exile 
(from the bite of an asp) some little time after b.c 283.' 
During the long period which Demetrius thus spent at Alexan- 
dria,' he was occupied in the composition of works belonging 
to the class which we regard as specially characteristic of the 
first period of Alexandrian prose literature. We are told that he 
wrote on history and politics, on the poets, and on rhetoric, 
publishing also some of his own speeches ; and that besides this 
he prepared collections of JSsop's fables.^ He made, th^^ore, 
a first beginning of the grammatical and critical literature of 
his adopted country. As he had distinguished himself, while 
still in power at Athens, by a revival of the taste for epic 
poetry, and by a restoration of the old rhapsodical recitations of 
Homer,* it is not improbable that he stimulated the labours 
which bore so much fruit in the hands of Zenodotus and Aris- 
tarchus. As an Athenian, who never forgot his native land,* 
it may be supposed that he took a special interest in the old 
history of the country which sent forth the legendary Cecrops, 
and which the conquerors of Xerxes had endeavourc^i to make 
an appendage of Attica.' And it is not at all improbable that 



1 JBlian, F. B, III. 7. 

■ Diog. Ijaert. V. 78 : dir* daxHot -Hfp x«V« ^nx^tls. 

* CSc. Dejin, V. 19, § 54. 

^ Diog. Laert. V. 80, gives a long list of his writrngB, cSr, he says, ^^c rd /t^w 
iffTopucdf rd ii roXtrixd, rd 9i irtpl TotfirQp, rd Hi ^opucd, SrifArfYopuM^ re koI 
wp€ap€i(0Wf dXXd fiifP koI Xdytaf Alffiorclwp ffvpaywyal xal dXXa xXefw. 

* Athen. XIY. p. 630. EuBtath. ad IL p, 1479. 

* Plut. Jk ExiUt^j p. 601, F. : odrot fUpyiip 4p ^AXe^ea^pel^, /lerii rj^r ^vyifp, vpm-m 
dv roO UToXefuuov 4>CKtap, 06 /Upop a^dt ip d^6roct 9ifjy€Pf dXXd koI rtis * A^ipaiois 
dw/>edt hrtfAwe. 

^ Thucyd. I. 104, 109. 
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he may have given the first suggeation for those trauslations of 
the hieroglyphic annals of Egypt which are connected with the 
names of Manetho and Eratosthenes. A similar impulse of 
curiosity may have led him to wish for a version of the myste- 
rious books of the Jews^ and an old and consistent tradition 
carries back the commencement of the Septuagint translation 
of the Old Testament to the period when the advice of Deme- 
trius was still respected in the Museum^ which he did so much 
to found.^ *- The school of Alexandria followed the impulse thus 
given to it. From grammar and criticism^ which dealt with 
words and with books^ it passed to history, which treated of 
events ; and from Greek history^ it passed, in a scholar-like 
spirit unknown to the earlier Greeks, to researches in the old 
Egyptian and Hebrew annals, to which the peculiar position of 
Alexandria directed the attention of the learned men of the 
Museum. And the peculiar genius of a few eminent mathema- 
ticians found a ready transition from these subjects to the 
farther prosecution of those geometrical studies for which the 
ancient Egyptians had always been remarkable. We can 
hardly adopt a more methodical arrangement of the prose 
writers of Alexandria than that which is thus suggested by the 
predominant influence of such a man of letters as Demetrius 
the Phalerian. 

§ 2. The earliest grammarians and critics of the Museum 
were, as we have seen, Alexander of ^tolia, Lycophron of 
Chalcis, and Zenodotus of Ephesus ; and while we are told by 
the scholiast on Plautus that the two former especially under- 
took the recension of the tragic and comic poets respectively, 
the great epos of Homer and the other illustrious poets 
were assigned to Zenodotus. We have already mentioned 
Alexander and Lycophron among the poets of Alexandria, 
and we know little or nothing of their prose writings. But 
Zenodotus, who wrote little or no poetry himself^ deserves a 
special notice here, as the leader of the professed critics of 
the Museum. 

The ancient lexicographers and scholiasts mention three, or, 
as some think, four critical scholars of the name of Zenodotus 



Valckenfter, Diatribe de AriitobtUo, cc. XYI. sqq. p. 47 Bqq. 
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— ^the Ephetfian/ the Alexaudriue,' the natiye of MalloB/ the 
diflciple of Crates/ F. A. Wolf* identifies the last three with 
one another^ conceiving that the disciple of Crates of Mallus 
was of the same place as his teacher^ but was called the Alexan- 
drian from his settlement in Egypt. Be this as it maj^ it is 
clear that the Alexandrian Zenodotus wrote in opposition to the 
Homeric criticisms of Aristarchus/ to whom Crates of Mallus 
was especiaUy opposed ; and it is not absolutely impossible that 
the name of the great Zenodotus^ the first editor of Homer^ 
may have been assumed as a nom de guerre by any man of 
Alexandria or Mallus^ who wished to impugn the subsequent 
editorship of Aristarchus. We have seen that the Ephesian 
Zenodotus was the colleague of Philetas, as the tutor of Phila- 
delphus^ and as the editor of Homer. Some have made him 
the pupil of Philetas^ and the preceptor of the children of 
Philadelphus. It is not impossible that he may have taught 
both the father and his sons^ and it is clear that he flourished 
in the reign of the second Ptolemy as well as under the son of 
Lagus. Although Suidas calls Zenodotus an epic poet (ciro- 
9roioc)> &nd though the Anthology contains three epigrams 
attributed to him/ which may^ however, be the work of another 
and later writer of the same name, it seems pretty clear that 
Zenodotus did not, like Callimachus, indulge in poetical compo- 
sition, but that he devoted himself heartily and unreservedly to 
the business of a grammarian and critic. Besides the EpUoma? 
and historical memoirs^ quoted by Athensus, which may have 
been the works of the Alexandrian Zenodotus,*® and the oollec- 



' Suidas: ZffMorotf 'E^fftot, iroroibs xal ypa/t/uLriK6s, fia$rfT^s rod ^tXtfra, 
irl UtoXc/kUw yey<»iji}t toO rpiirrov, 6t xal Tpurot tQp 'Ofi'^pov (kopStar^s iyiptro, 
Kal rwp iw ^AXe^atfdpel^ /Sc/SXio^/cwm wpoHarrf xal to^ rtudas IlToKefudw 

* Id. : Zifi^MoTos 'AXe^afdpevs, >po/*/*aTt«c6s, 6 4y darti kXijOcIs. 
' Theon, ad Aral. Phan(m. 33: Zrivd^cros 6 MaXXciriyf. 

* Schol. ad. IL XXIII. 79 : Zi^i^doros 6 K/wnJrctof. 

* ProUgom. H(m, p. CXCIX. 

' Suid.: TpdsTd inr' *Xpi(rrdpxw d$€To6/i€Pa to9 toitjtw. 

^ StobsBUs (Serm. a, 61) gives a few iambic lines attributed to Zenodotus. 

* Athen. X. p. 41a, A. 

* Id. III. p. 90, A : iy UrropiKoU vfrofufiifutai. 

>^ This is the opinion of Keinesius and other soholars. 
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tions of unusual words {yXwaaai),^ and foreign phrases (Xc^cic 
kOviKai),^ which undoubtedly belonged to the Ephesian critic^ 
the first librarian of the Museum published an elaborate edition 
of all the chief poets^ the tragic and comic writers only 
excepted. Among these we hear of a recension of Pindar* and 
Anacreon/ and a collection of the poets of the Epic Cycle.* 
But his greatest work^ and that on which his reputation mainly 
rests, was lus edition (cicSocnc) or revision (Sco/odcMric) of the 
text of Homer. His main object seems to have been the com- 
parison of the different manuscripts brought together in the 
library at Alexandria^ and the establishment of a consistent text^ 
by expunging or obelizing the doubtful verses^ by transposing 
the lines^ or by introducing Terbal alterations, in accordance 
with certain principles which he had laid down for himseK.* 
The scholia mention about 400 readings due to Zenodotus, 200 
introduced by Aristophanes, and 1000 corrections of Aristarchus. 
It does not appear that Zenodotus wrote any commentary on 
Homer, but the lexical works referred to above may have been 
connected with his Homeric studies, and he is supposed to have 
been the author of the calculation of the days of the Iliad, 
which is found in the Ilian table, and was prefixed to his 
edition of Homer.' 

The path opened by Zenodotus was pursued in a more com- 
prehensive spirit of philology by his pupil Aristophanes, 
the son of Apelles of Byzantium, who succeeded Erato- 
sthenes and Apollonius id the management of the Alex- 
andrian library, and flourished about b.c. 200. There was 
hardly any department in the labours of Zenodotus, in which 
he was not followed by Aristophanes, who was, like his 
master, an editor of Homer and the other great poets,^ and, 



^ Sdu>L ApoOm. Mod. II. 1005. 

■ Galen, Oloss, ffippocr, g.vr. ir^itet, iriKKa. 

* Bookh, Prmf, ad Sehol. Find, p. IX. sqq. 

* Bergk, Anacreant, Carm, ReUiquice, p. 25. 

' Heffter, De Zenodoto ^tuque studiis ffomerieii. Brandenbuig, 1839. 

* See Clinton, F. U, III. pp. 491 sqq. 

^ Diintzer, De Zenodoti SiudiU ffomericii, GottingeD, 1848, pp. 194 seqq. 

^ He was especially an editor of Pindar. Thomas Magister says in his life of 
Pindar (p. XLV. Donalds.): AW iwiplKios od ^ dpx^, '"Apurroy fikv vdwp,* Tpo- 
TiraKTat inrb ' Aptirro4>dyovs roO ffvvrd^ojmn rd nivdapcird. 
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like him, compiled collections of unusual or tor&gn words 
{y\uf<raai, Xf$«c)/ and wrote memoirs or commentaries (wo- 
ftyfifAara). But Aristoplianes took a wider range in his Btudies. 
He was a pUlologer in the largest sense of the term, and may 
be regarded as the great Masoret of Greek Uteratnre ; for he 
invented the system of accentuation, which, for so many jesn, 
preserved the original pronunciation of the language;' lie intro- 
duced punctuation, and the divisions of words in the lines / and 
by his various writings prepared the groundwork for our revival 
of scholarship in modem times. He not only endeavoured^ by 
the aid of the manuscripts, to establish a good text of the best 
writers, but also criticized them with regard to their subject- 
matter, and their taste and judgment in handling it. Nor did 
he, like Zenodotus, confine his attention to the poets. He 
edited Plato^ and Aristotle, and wrote an abridgment of the 
work by the latter ' on the nature of animals.' Many of the 
arguments of the ancient dramas are due to him, and he is con- 
stantly quoted in the scholia. His independent works were a 
commentary on the tables of Callimachus,* an elaborate trea- 
tise, in several books, on the courtesans of Athens," and some 
historical monographs, especially on Thebes or Bceotia.' To 
Aristophanes belongs the honour of having first founded a school 
of grammar ; he counted among his pupils the far-famed Aris- 
tarchus, Agallias of Corcyra, Diodorus, and Callistratus ; and 
it was firom this school that the canon of Greek writers ema- 
nated ; so that Aristophanes and Aristarchus nearly succeeded 
in doing for Greek literature what the scribes of the Great 
Congregation effected for the sacred books of the Jews.* 

^ A portion of his Xtf|ett is still extant, and is printed in Boissonade's edition of 
Herodian's Partitionet. 

' See Foster's Sstay on Accent and QuamJtUy, p. i8i sqq. 

* Id, ibid, p. 186, sqq., ' Before his time the words were written, tmo ac per- 
pauo ductu, the letters of the same and of different words at exactly the same 
diBtance, without any mark of a pause to distinguish either sentences, or members 
of sentences, or words from one another.' 

^ He arranged the dialogues of Plato in Trilogies, Diog. Laert. IIL 61. 

^ Athen. IX. p. 408. 

' Ibid, XIII. pp. 567, 583. He enumerated no less than 535 of them. 

' Suid. S.V. 6fio\ii)tos Ze^t, Plut. De Malign. MerodoH 31. 33, Steph. Bys. s.t. 
'ArriKOpivXeU. 

" Cicero {De Oraiore, III. 33, § 13a) mentions Aristophanes and Callimachus 
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The complete establishment of the Alexandrian school of 
grammar and criticism is attributable to Aristarchcs of 
Samothrace. Haying sacceeded his teacher Aristophanes both 
in his lecture-room and at the library, he was intrusted by the 
sixth Ptolemy, Philometor, with the education of his son, and 
also had Ptolemy Physcon for his pupil.^ The period of his 
greatest eminence was about b.c. 156. In the decline of his 
life he was so dissatisfied with the treatment which he received 
from Physcon (who commenced his sole and undisputed reign in 
B.c 146,) that he retired to Cyprus, where he died at the age of 
seventy-two, having, it is said, starved himself to death because 
he was labouring under incurable dropsy.* He left two sons, 
Aristagoras and Aristarchus, who were also grammarians, but he 
was succeeded in his school by Ammonius.' He counted no less 
than forty scholars, and his school flourished for a long time at 
Alexandria, and afterwards at Rome. There can be no doubt 
that Aristarchus deserves the reputation which he enjoys as the 
greatest critic of ancient times. He carried to the highest 
point of perfection and refinement the traditions which he 
derived from Zenodotus and Aristophanes, and occupied himself 
mainly with the objects which they had pursued — the correc- 
tion and elucidation of the texts of the ancient authors in 
general, of the poets in particular, and above all of Homer. 
Suidas says that he wrote no less than eight hundred memoirs 



among the most eminent men in different branches of literature and soienoe ; Pliny 
{ff. N, v. 5) calls the former 'celeberrimns in arte grammaticA ;' and Mr. Foster, 
who has elaborately vindicated his reputation, says (E»9ay on Accent a/nd Quantity, 
p. 191) : ' On the whole. In regard to this man's real character and merits I cannot 
help repeating what has been said above, and declaring even more, that posterity 
hath been more truly and essentially benefited by the ingenuity of this learned 
Greek, than by the writings of any one profane author of antiquity.' He refers 
particularly to the invention of punctuation, of which he had said (p. 187) that * he 
should not scruple to prefer the merit of it to that of the best critical or gramma- 
tical treatise that was ever written, not excepting Aristotle's and Quinctilian's 
great rhetorical works.' 

1 Athen. II. p. 71, B. 

' Suidas, s.n.: reXevrf Si hf K&rpifi iavrbw {nre^yayC/p Melg, rpo^ p6c-<p rj 

* Suidas informs us respecting the sons of Aristarchus: dfiffna d^ iyhomo 
€Mi$€is ^irre jcol iirpdOri 6 'AptffTopxos- 'AOrfwcuot d^ i\$6in-a wap* ainoit i^ur^ 
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or commentaries {vTo^vfi^ra),^ but unfortunately all his works 
are lost, and we are left to form a judgment of his wonderful 
acuteness and accuracy firom the firagmentary extracts scattered 
through the pages of Enstathius and the scholiasts on Homer. 
His great object, like that of our modem critics of the Por- 
sonian school, was to reduce everything to fixed principles and 
definite rules, and this led him to mark with the obeh^ a great 
number of passages in Homer which did not square with his 
Procrustean criterion of genuineness.' Against these rode 
remedies of fire and steel there was much reclamation among 
his contemporaries, and the younger Zenodotus, Callistratos, 
and others, wrote against his principles of rejection. On more 
general grounds, he was involyed in more than one controyersy 
with Crates of Mallus, the head of the school and library of 
Pergamus. Crates wished to favour the all^;orical intei^re- 
tation of Homer, which was for a long time fashionable/ and 
which has revived in modem times; but Aristarchus insisted 
on a literal understanding of the narratives in the epic poem. 
And the strict principles of uniformity in usage and constmc- 
tion, which were maintained by Aristarchus in his treatise 'on 
analogy ' (irc/oc avaXoyia^), were directly combated by Crates in 
an essay 'on irregularity' (ircpl avw/iaXia^)* We may infer 
the love of form and order, which was so characteristic of 
Aristarchus,* from the fact that he was at the pains to arrange 
the two great Homeric poems in exactly twenty-four books 
each, in accordance with the number of letters in the com- 
plete or later Greek alphabet, a process which must have 
been quite arbitrary, and must have increased his predilection 
for limitations and exclusions. The same process must have 



' X^erai 9i ypd^/€u inrip i& fitfiKla intofunujArmv lUnfw, See the list of his 
writings in Clinton, F, H. III. p. 530, note f. 

' See Lehn, De Arittcurtki Stud^u ffamerieit, Konigsbeiig, 1853. 

> On the theories and works of Cntes, see Wolf^ Proleg. p. CCLXXTI. 
Clinton, F. H. III. p. 538, note e. 

^ A. GeUins, NocUb AUicce, II. 35: 'dno autem Oneoi grammatici illnstref 
Aristarchus et Crates summA ope, ille di^aKoyUuff hie AytafiaXloj^ defensitavit.' 

' This love of order and symmetry was not exhibited in his person, for Aris* 
tarohus was a notorious sloven. Athen. I. p. ai, C: KaWlrrparos h'Apioro^' 
p€ios*Aplerapxoi^ ^f ffvyypdfJL/iaTi KcucCas ef/oiyirc iwl r^ /t^ eApj^fJLUS dfiir^60^ 
^poirr6t Ti Kcd Tov TiHoCrw rp6s TOtdeias i^h-eurip. 
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been adopted in his dealing with the canon of Greek writers in 
general. It seems that this canon or rule for the exclusion of 
all unworthy writers from the list of first-rate or classical 
writers^ was first conceived by Callimachus. It was completed 
by Aristophanes of Byzantium, and the list was most rigolDusly 
revised by Aristarchus^ who struck out of the canon at least all 
writers of his own time. It is not possible to restore the list 
which met with the approbation of Aristarchus. Different 
authorities give us different enumerations of the canonical 
writers^ amounting in all to 109 names^ and it is clear that 
many of these must have been omitted by the fastidious head 
of the Alexandrian school. The numerous grammarians of 
Alexandria^ who followed Aristarchus^ were less particular. 
Indeed, they seem to have preferred commenting on poets 
who were almost their contemporaries, and there can be little 
doubt that the canon ultimately contained every Greek writer 
who succeeded in obtaining any reputation or popularity.^ 

Aristarchus was regarded by his immediate successors as the 
leader of grammarians (o Kopvifuiiog twv ypa/i^ariic(5i'), the 
arch-grammarian of Greece (o ypa^fiaTiKwraTo^), and Fanstius 
considered that his wonderful sagacity amounted to a kind of 
inspired divination.^ He stands far above the numerous tribe 
which followed in his steps — ^the scholiasts, writers on points 
of syntax, etymology, metres, and music^ the lexicographers, 
and the laborious collectors of peculiarities of dialects, 
whose numerous works are still extant, whereas we know 
Aristarchus only by the reflex of an universal reputation. 

§ 3. The chief employment of Zenodotus, Aristophanes, 
and Aristarchus, and that which was common to all three of 
these early scholars, was the revision and settlement of the 
text of Homer. And as the form, in which these only re- 
maining specimens of the epic cycle have come down to us, is 
mainly that which was finally established by Aristarchus, the 
subject deserves a special notice in a history of Greek lite- 
rature. 

* Vide RuhnkeD, Hut, Or. p. XOIV., Parthey, Das AUxcmdrinische Museum^ 
pp. 1^5 — n8. 

2 Athen. XIV. p. 634 C: 'Aplvrapxos 6 ypa/ifiaTiK6sy iv fjiduTUf ixdiXet UcokU- 
rios 6 'P65(os <l>i\6<rofl>os dia t6 fug^dlwi Karafuurreijea^dai ttjs t&p TOiiyriav diavolas. 
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The scholiast on Plautos^ to whom we have more than onoe 
referred^ tells us that the first collection of the preyiously scat- 
tered poems of Homer was made in the time of PLsistratus bj 
Conchylos and Onomacritus of Athens^ Zopyms of Heradea, 
and Orpheus of Croton, and that the work which they began 
was finally completed by Aristarchus.' By the side of this 
statement respecting Pisistratus and his edition of Homer^ we 
have the regulation of his contemporary Solon, that the 
rhapsodes who recited the Homeric poems at the Panathensa 
should do so according to the r^ular succession of the 
subjects/ and should be kept to the authorized text by a 
prompter appointed for that purpose. These traditions taken 
together show that at a very early period the same step had 
been taken with regard to the Homeric poems in particular^ as 
was adopted with regard to all the epic poems of the Ghreeks 
when they were formed into the epic cycle, which was an 
arrangement of the poems according to the succession of the 
events recorded in them. How far we are to agree with the 
XatpiZovTi^ or separators, who referred the Iliad and OdyMsey 
to di£ferent authors, how far these poems, as they were arranged 
in the time of Solon and Pisistratus, corresponded to the text 
which we have received from Aristarchus, how far the 
Sca(r«ccva(rrac or interpolators began their work in the days of 
Orpheus and Onomacritus, how far the ' Wrath of Achilles ' and 
the ' niad,' properly so called,* were melted down into one whole 
before the Athenian recension, are questions which we cannot 
expect to settle with the data now accessible to us. Thus much, 
however, may be concluded with tolerable certainty. Aristar- 
chus, with his love of uniformity, and with that pedantic 



^ RiUch], AUxandr, Bill. p. 4 : ' Pisstratus iparaun prios Homeri poesim ante 
Ptolenueum Philadelphum annia CC. et eo etiam amplius soUerti coHl in ea qos 
nunc extant redegit volumina, nsus ad hoc opus diyinum induBtrUl quattuor ode- 
berrimorum et eruditiBsimorum hominum, yidelioet, Conchyli, Onomacriti, Atheoi- 
ensium, Zopyri Heracleotee, et Orphei Crotoniatse. Nam carptim priuB Homenu 
et nonnid diffioillime, legebatur. Quinetiam post Pisistrati curain et Ptolemiei {i.t. 
PhUadelphuSy who employed ZenodotuB) diligentiam Aristarchus adhuc exactins 
in Homeri elimandam ooUectionem Tigilayit.' 

' Diog. Laert. XXI. 57, quoting Dieuchidas; Welcker, Ep, Cyd, p- yj^. 

• See MiiUer, above, chapter V. §§ 5, 6. Grote, Hktwry of Greece^ 11. pp. 
116, foU. 
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accaracy which led him to insert the accents throughout the 
poems of Homer, did not allow any incongruities either of lan- 
guage, style, or suhject, so far as he could discover them. He 
therefore reduced the two poems to one dialect, and as he ar- 
ranged them in a number of books exactly corresponding to 
the letters of the Greek alphabet in his own time, he must 
have dealt with the subdiyisions in a somewhat arbitrary 
manner. Perhaps it was he who first inserted some of the 
episodes in order to make up the number of books which his 
fondness for symmetry suggested to him as the most appropriate. 
Originally the separate rhapsodies were arranged merely in 
accordance with their subjects — ^thus, what are now the fifth 
and sixth books of the Iliad were originally called ' the prowess 
or paramount excellence of Diomed;' the second book was 
divided into two rhapsodies, ' the dream,' and ' the catalogue ;* 
and the ninth was called 'the supplications.' Crates of 
Mallus, the opponent of Aristarchus, adopted an arbitrary divi- 
sion of the Ili€ui and Odyssey, suggested by that of Herodotus, 
according to the number of the nine muses, for he arranged 
each poem in nine books.' In taking the greater number of 
books of unequal length, Aristarchus must have wished to in- 
corporate all that was contained in the different editions of 
Homer, as they appeared in the Alexandrian library. Of these 
editions there were two classes, the public texts, as they were 
received in the different cities, which had firom an early period 
encouraged the recitation of Homer's poems (ai troXcrcicac, Kara 
iroXcic> cjc iroXc(iii')^and the editions revised by certain eminent 
individuals (ac icar avipa). Of the former, the best known 
were the Massilian, Chian, Argive, Cyprian, Sinopic, Cretan, 
and iEolic, the most highly esteemed being the Massilian, 
which was imported at a very early period fiN)m Phocsea to the 
south of Oaid, and the Chian, which claimed a transmission from 
an original school of the Homeridse. Of the individual texts, the 
best known was the recension by Antimachus of Colophon, who 
flourished at the same time as Plato,* that which the great 

^ Suidas 8.y. KpdTris: cwha^t MpOuffftp tXlaSot koU 'Odvcffelas iw ptfiKlois $\ 

• Wolf, ProUg. p. CLXXV. ; ViUoiaon, Prol. ad Sehol. F«m<. p. a6; Mure, 
iTtrt. of LU. of Or. I. p. 190. 

* Above, ch. XXX. § 5. 
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Aristotle prepared for the use of Alexander^* the edition of the 
Odyssey by Aratua/ and that of both poems by Rhianua/ a con- 
temporary of Eratosthenes. All these copies must have been 
aooeasible to Aristarchus^ and there is no reason to think that 
he either introduced his own conjectural emendations into the 
tezt^ or that he omitted any passage which he r^arded as 
ungenuine. Thus^ though he agreed with Aristophanes in 
considering that the Odyssey properly terminated at 1. 296 of 
book XXIII./ he did not hesitate to publish all the twenty-four 
books as they now are^ and though his aOer^^Hc or dis- 
allowances of passages were of constant occurrence^ he did not 
expunge any of the lines to which he objected. He contro- 
verted the doctrine of the yopptCoprtQ or separators, who, 
originating it seems with Xenon, and supported by Hellanicus 
of the school of Zenodotus, wished to assign the Iliad and 
Odyssey to two different poets.* In general we may conclude 
that Aristarchus claimed for Homer all that had been attri- 
buted to him on any competent authority, and though his love 
of regularity induced him to impose upon the language and 
metres of Homer a modernized uniformity of orthography and 
dialect, beneath which we have to seek for the language of the 
old poems as they were recited by the rhapsodists before the 
invention or common use of writing,* and though he ar- 
ranged his collection in an arbitrary and fanciful number of 
books, we are indebted to his critical sagacity and literaiy 
honesty f(»r a textus receptus of these oldest relics of Greek 
poetry, which has preserved and transmitted to us a record of 
the concurrent traditions respecting the Homeric rhapsodies, so 
far as they were known at Alexandria in the second century 
before our era. 

§ 4. It was not likely that a literary community, such as that 
which flourished under royal patronage at Alexandria, would 

» Above, ch. XL. § I. « Wol^ ProL p. CLXXXVI. 

• Id. p. CLXXXVII. * Schol. Buttmwin. ad loc. 

• Mure, L p. 19a, II. pp. 1x9, foil 

• For example, he writes iws for the old dfof, where the metre requires a 
trochee, though the existence of df in Pindar and Aristophanes, and the analogy 
of Xflr, \im and \a^, viias and ra6t, might have induced him to leave the okl 
word : see New CrcOtfUu, § 957 ; Vammianus, p. 188, where this was fint 
indicated. 
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undertake the coinposition of histories like those of the classical 
period. Neither the state of public affairs nor the opportu- 
nities enjoyed by these scholars would have enabled them to 
write original histories like that of Philochorus^ to say nothing 
of the greater works of Herodotus, Thucydides, and Philistus. 
The only writers of this class belonging to the Ptolemaic period 
were some of the kings themselves. Ptolemy Soter, in par- 
ticular^ wrote a history of the wars of Alexander the Great, in 
which he took an actiye and distinguished part; and Arrian, 
to whom we are indebted for our best account of the battles, in 
which the Macedonian conqueror overthrew the power of the Per- 
sian Empire, often speaks in high terms of the information which 
he derived from the memoirs of Ptolemy. He mentions them, 
along with those of Abistobulus, as the most trustworthy autho- 
rities for the events which he recorded, and it is almost certain 
that the military details in Arrian, which have quite the air of a 
contemporary description, were derived directly from the soldier- 
like narratives of Ptolemy in particular. It is clear, from 
some passages, that Ptolemy was as careful to abstain from 
claiming a share in exploits in which he had no share, as he 
was in narrating the facts which fell under his own cognizance.* 
There were other historians of Alexander the Great, who 
flourished in the time of the earlier Ptolemies, but were not, as 
far as we can learn, connected with the Alexandrian school of 
literature. Such were Anticletdbs of Athens, whose books 
on Alexander and other historical subjects are often cited; 
Anaximenes the rhetorician of Lampsacus, who wrote PkUip^ 
pica, or the history of Philip and his son ; Callisthenes, the 
nephew of Aristotle, who published a history of Alexander and 
other memoirs; Neabchus the admiral, and his pilot Onbsi- 
CRITU9 of iEgina, Hiebontmus of Cardia, Chabes of Mytilene, 
Cleitarchus of ^olia, Dubis of Samos, and Nymfhis of 
Heradea, all of whom composed histories of the whole or part 
of Alexander's expeditions, and some of whom wrote about his 
successors.' Their works are lost, and we can only say that 



^ See for example Arriao, Anab, YI. ii, §§7, 8. 

* See a list of these wriiera in SohoeU's Higtcire de la L%Uer<dwre Oreque profane, 
III. pp. 199, seqq. The fragments have heen oollected by C. Mttller, as a enp- 
plement to Diibner's edition of Arrian, Paris^ 1846. 
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they belonged^ more or leas^ to the same class with the wridngs 
of Ptolemy Soter and Aristobulus of Cassandria, thongli they 
do not seem to have possessed the same value and anthenticiiy. 
The majority of the Alexandrian writers on history were 
book-learned compilers from the written materials to whidi 
they had such ready access. They belonged to precisely the 
same class as the Atthidists, whom we have discussed in a 
previous chapter, and one of these, the Callimachean Istsr, 
was an Alexandrian grammarian. The Alexandrian compilers, 
however, did not confine themselves to Attic history, or even, 
as a general role, make this the basis of their investigations. 
On the contrary, as we have already seen, some of the most 
eminent of them wrote on the antiquities of the Greek towns 
in Libya, and others discussed questions relating to Boeotia 
and otiier provinces of old Greece. Their myihography, too, 
was very general. The favourite form which they gave to 
their researches was that of poetry, and this again fhmished a 
vehide for learned commentaries in explanation of the allusions 
which served the same purpose as the special investigations of 
the Atihidists. Sometimes^ however, they wrote systematic 
treatises on mythology, and so endeavoured to bolster up the 
popular belief, which had been sorely shaken by the levity of 
the comic writers, and had received a very questionable support 
from the rationalistic ingenuity of the Cyrenaics. One of this 
school, EvsMERiTs or EiTHSMERUSy who was living at the court 
of Cassander in b.c. 3i6,^had published a book of 'sacred 
records' {lepa apaypa^ri), in which he endeavoured to deprive 
the ancient mythology of all its supernatural elements, and to 
represent the gods of Hellas as human beings who performed 
ordinary, or at least possible, exploits.' This procedure found 
no favour with the learned men of Alexandria, and Eratosthenes 
treated Euhemerus with great contempt. And the old poetical 
machinery is revived in a treatise of the Alexandrian school, 
which has come down to us, at least in part. This is the 

^ Eumb. Prtxp, Evomg, II. 3, p. 59 iqq. (I. p. 130, Gaisfbrd; p. 67, Hemichfln,) 
Glmton*8 PoMti HdL III. p. 481. 

> Plat. /«. €t Onr, c. XXIII. p. 360; Laotant. Intt, I. XI. 33; Oic, Ve Nat. 
Dear, I. 11, 119; Yairo, J2. H, I. 48, 4 ; and espedally see Hienm. Golumna, in 
his edition of Ennius, Neap. 1590, pp. 479-505 ; Creuzer, SymboUk, I. 113, aqq., 

iL 54, «58, in. 143, rsr. 667. 
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Bibliotheca of ApoLLODOBtrs of Athens^ who was^ for a long 
time, the pupil of Aristarchos/ and flourished in the second half 
of the second century b.c' This work, which is in three books, 
and which has not been preserved without many mutilations 
and corruptions, contains a general sketch of the mythic legends 
of the Greeks, derived directly from the old chroniclers and 
poets, especially from the lost poems of the epic cycle.' The 
accuracy with which the author followed the traces of his old 
books, is shown by the frequent occurrence of purely poetical 
phrases in the midst of his prose,^ and on this account the 
work is of considerable value to us. The first book begins 
with six sections about the theogonies and cosmogonies of the 
ancients, and then passes on to the oldest Hellenic myths, 
especially those of the JSolic tribes ; we have the groundwork 
of many an epic poem ; the stories of the Aloides, of Marpessa, of 
CBneus, Ino, and Athamas, Peleus, Neleus and Nestor, Bias 
and Melampus, the hunt of the Caledonian boar, and the 
voyage of the Argonauts. The second book contains the his- 
tory of the families of Inachus and Perseus. From these the 
author passes on to a full account of Hercules and his adven- 
tures ; and the book closes with the return of the Heracleidse, 
and the mythic history of the Peloponnesus down to the time 
of jSpytus. The third book takes up the &mily of Agenor, 
which it discusses in seven sections, banning with the Cretan 
legends, going on to those of Thebes, with a special episode 
about Bacchus, and a brief exposition of the Theban war and 
the fate of Alcmseon. In the next two chapters it treats of 
Arcadian myths, and goes through the seven daughters of 
Atlas. Taygete introduces us to Lacedaemonian, and Electra 
to Trojan legends. We have then somewhat abrupt transitions 

* SuidaB 8.V. 'AroXX69wpOf' tU tQp HapturlovToWodlov (piKwrd^v kcU *Apurrdp- 
XW ToO ypafi^jMTiKoO funOtfrC^, *A0rfvaTos rb yhtoi, Soymm. ChiuB v. aa: awe- 
<rxo\€uc^ de troXdp 'Afiurrdpxv XP^^^' 

' He dedicated his Cfhronica to Attains Philadelphns, who died in B.o. 138, and 
the work came down to B.C. T43. Hence it is concluded that Apollodonu was 
known as a writer between 01. 150-160. 

* He mentions expressly Stesiohoras, Pindar, the tragedians, especially 
Euripides, Pherecydes, Herodotus, Acusilaus, Amelesagoras, Philocrates, Dema' 
ratus, Asclepiades, Castor, besides Homer, Hesiod, the poets of the epic cycle, 
and Apollonias of Rhodes. 

* Mttller, Pragm. Hist, Or. p. XL. 

Y 
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to the JBacidae, and the stories of Attica; and the book breaks 
off in the history of Theseus, although we know that ApoUo- 
doros discussed the Trojan ¥rar and the return of Ulysses.' 
ApoUodorus writes in a simple and unaffected style, though 
sometimes with a brevity which becomes obscure. The work, 
as we have it, is undoubtedly incomplete, but there is no evi- 
dence or reason for concluding that it is a mere compendium 
or epitome of the book originally published by Apollodorus. 
The title of Bibliotheca, or ' library,' which is given to this 
'treatise in all the manuscripts, was probably not prefixed to it 
hj ApoUodorus himself.' It seems more probable that this 
title belonged to a collection of works by ApoUodorus, of which 
we have only the separate names—' concerning the gods/' * con- 
cerning the ships in the second book of the Iliad/* * a chro- 
nicle,'* in iambic verse, containing the annals of 1040 years 
from the taking of Troy down to b.c. 143, and a gazetteer in 
comic verse, Uke the treatises still extant by Scymnus and 
Dionysius.' The epigram applied by Photius to the Bibliotheca, 
as we have it,' would more truly describe this comprehensive 
xx>Uection of treatises. Besides these books, ApoUodorus wrote. 



' Aooording to W«loker {Jkr Epiache C^dui, L p. gi), the foUowing is the 
«aooenion of the epic poemB m they were Mrranged bj ApoUodonu. Book I. 
The Theogony, with the TituiomAchy and Gigantomachy, theHeroogony,T1ieb«a^ 
Gorinthiaoa, MeUmpodia, Ai^onautaa. Book 11. The Phoronis, Buuub, the 
Henolea of Peisander, the MiDyae^ the taking of (Echalia^ JSgimitie. Bo<^ m. 
Bnrope, Dionysiaea, OSdipodia, the Epigoni (as distinct from the Thebais), the 
Hymn to Mercuiy, the Cypria, the Trojan war as fu* as the Odyssey, and 
perhaps the Telogonia, with which Diclys ends. That the book included the 
adyentnres of Ulysses we know from I. 3, 4: 2««^e» repl &p iw rois Ttpl ^Oida- 
^€tat ipovfjL€y. PbotiuB, Cod. CLXXXVI. : ^crp^a»F xat rwr dvd Tpofat vXdMf 
rcwtf, fidXtara 8* *0Sv<nr4ws, e/f 6p a&r^ koI ^ dpx<ito\oyla KaraMfyci. 

* This is the opinion of Clavier, in the prefitce to his edition of ApoUodOTiis, and 
of Welcker, Sp, Cyd. p. 89. See also Mttller, Pr. Hut. Gr, pp. XXXVTII. sqq. 

•K-epl $c&p, in at least twenty-four books, in which he explained the mythology 
by means of allegories and etymologies, after the Stoic fashion. 

«-epi peQw KaTdK6yw, in twelve books, partly derived from Demetrius of Soepsig 
(Strabo VIII. p. 521), and Eratosthenes {id. p. 457). 

XP^fiKii <r6vTa^it, Scymnus of Chios, v. 16 sqq. 
• irepl Y^, or wepvfjrpfffLs, in at least two books ; see Steph. Byz. 8.v. 'ASvXXm 
et alibi. 

Ood' CLXXVI. : fx« W jcal iirlypa/ifM rb fitfiktoddpiw odjc AKO/i\ffw t69€' 
vaiMris fxiMovs ypwSi ira\<uy€p4as' 
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like AristoplianeB of Byzantium and Eratosthenes^ 'on the 
courtesans of Athens ;'' he contributed to the literary history 
of Sophron' and Epicharmus ;' and showed his connexion with 
the school of Aristarchus by a treatise ' on etymologies/^ 

The most valuable characteristic of the historical learning of 
Alexandria was the attention which these scholars paid to chro- 
nology. The Atthidist Philochorus^ who was, no doubt, in some 
sense their model, had set them an example in this respect, and 
he had been preceded by Timseus.' But the first foundation 
of scientific chronology was laid at Alexandria by the great 
Eratosthenes, whose various labours we shall discuss at the 
end of this chapter. Besides the works of Philochorus and 
Timseus, Eratosthenes had before him the chronological compu- 
tations of his own teacher and countryman Callimachus, and 
his views were adopted and presented in a metrical form by 
ApoUodorus, the pupil of Aristarchus, in the chronological work 
dedicated to Attains, of which we have just spoken. That the 
chronology of ApoUodorus was based entirely on that of Era- 
tosthenes is distinctly stated by Strabo/ a Byzantine chrono- 
grapher of the ninth century a.b., Georgius, who is generally 
known by his title of Syncellus or colleague and associate of 
the Patriarch Tarasius, in giving the lists of Theban kings 
which he found in ApoUodorus, speaks as if it were merely an 
extract from Eratosthenes,' and modem Egyptologers have so 
r^arded it.' The main effort of Eratosthenes was to establish 
the Trojan sera, which he, and ApoUodorus after him, fixed in 
1 1 83 or 1 1 84 B.C., and the greatest modem authorities are 
agreed in regarding this as merely ^ a conjectural date origin- 



fjAi rpayudiP /loOffap fAifdi fieKoypa^ip'f 
fiii KVKkiwp i^€i Tok6$pow arixo»' €lsifU ViSptof 

1 Athen. XIII. p. 567 A, 583 !>• * ^<'- HI. p. 89 A 

' In at leMt six books, Said. b. ▼. jro^u^rrecy. *AToXK6d<apos h (imp irepl 
'ETixdpfuw, 

^ Tepl irv/t/oKoyUi^ or hif/io\cyaufUHnf, mat least two books, Athen. II. p. 63 D. 

(^ Above, chapter XLIII. § 6 ; below, chapter XLIX. § i. 

• Strabo, VII. p. 498 sqq. 

y SynceUoB, Ohrtmogr. p. 91, quoted by Bnnaen, ^gypten, III. p. 6t. 

s Bunsen, JSgjfptei^ I. p. 158- 

Y a 
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ally fixed by Eratosthenes^ and derived firom bim to snooeeding 
chronologen." Bnt^ ahhongh the actual year of this siartiiig 
point in Chreek chronology may be rq^arded as approximate 
only^ and resting on probaUe inference rather than an absolute 
certainty^ we are not the less indebted to Eratosthenes for the 
laborions studies by which he arriyed at his condnsiona. And 
Mr. Clinton, who has reminded ns that a conjectural date can 
never rise to the authority of evidence, has been careful to 
record his opinion' that 'the chronology of Eratoathenes^ 
founded on a careful comparison of circumstances, and approved 
by those to whom the same stores of information were open, 
is entitled to our respect/ 

§ 5. The want of documentary evidence, which thus qualifies 
the value of the Greek chronology of Eratosthenes and Apollo- 
dorus, is not to be alleged in disparagement of the chronological 
lists of the Egyptian kings which were drawn up by Erato- 
sthenes and Manetho from the copious and authentic records 
of the wonderful country of which Alexandria had become the 
capital. The practice of committing to writing the chronicles 
of their native monarchs which the Egyptians had adopted 
firom the first dawn of their history,' the lasting significance of 
their hieroglyphic symbols, the durability of the material on 
which they were carved, and the dryness of the climate whidi 
rendered these stony archives indestructible,^ had provided Egypt 
with records of the past unrivalled in antiquity and genuine- 
ness. The Ptolemies, who gladly accepted the flattering homage 
of the Egyptian priests, and allowed themselves to be addressed 
as the successors of the ancient Pharaohs,' eventually conse- 
crated temples to Ammon, Phre, and Phtha, as well as to the 



1 Clinton, F, H. I. p. H3; II. p. IV. Bockh, Cw^. Inter, II. p. 318. Cf. 
Mailer, Fragm, ffitt, Qnxe. p. 568 ; Grote, Eitt, of Greece, II. pp. 47 aqq. 

• F, ff. 1. p. 138. 

' It has heexi shown that the Byvtem of hieroglyphic wnting wm quite oompleie 
in Egypt in the fourth dynaBtj, that is, in the fifth century of the kingdom, and 
even the names of kings of the third dynasty are written according to thia systan 
(Bansen, I. p. 363). 

^ See the remarks of Lepsius, ChronoUffie der .Sgffpter, I. pp. 38 sqq. 

' ThuSy on the Bosetta Table^ Ptolemy is glorified as di^ ^ '^^eurros 48oKtfiULatP, 
tp d'HXiot idtaxew t^p wUfiw^ eUCtP i^a toO Ai6t, vl6t rov 'HXiov, a/cdp6^co^ ilyfih 
/jjpot inrh rod ^$cL 
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Sarapis of Alexandria^ and our clue to the interpretation of the 
ancient hieroglyphics is derived from a tri-Iingual inscription, 
in which Ptolemy Epiphanes is commemorated, not only in his 
own Greek, but in hieroglyphic and demotic versions of it.' 
Under these circumstances, it was quite natural that, on the 
one hand, the Greek scholars of the' Museum would make 
themselves acquainted with the old language of Egypt, and the 
hieroglyphic system of writing in which the records of the 
country were locked up ; and, on the other hand, that Egyp- 
tian priests and scribes would become familiar with the language 
of the court, and would display their own inherited learning in 
what had become the general idiom of the civilized world. In 
r^ard to the history and chronology of Egypt we have two 
remarkable examples of these counter processes. For before 
the great scholar Eratosthenes of Gyrene learned the old Egyp- 
tian of the hieroglyphics in order that he might draw up 
lists of the Pharaohs, and approximate to the chronology of the 
ancient dynasties, Manetho of Sebennytus, a native Egyptian 
priest, who flourished in the reigns of the first two of the 
Ptolemies, had become a master of the Greek language, per- 
haps under the teaching of Timotheus, the interpreter of 
Ptolemy Soter, and had written, for the edification of the new 
masters of his country, on the history and chronology of 
ancient Egypt, and on the religion and science of the Egyp- 
tians.' From what sources Dicsearchus, the scholar of Aristotle, 
had derived his statements with regard to the ancient history 
and chronology of Egypt, for a knowledge of which we are 
indebted to the Alexandrine scholia on Apollonius of Bhodes,' 
we have no means of ascertaining ; but there is no doubt that 
the researches of Eratosthenes, which we know through Apollo- 
dorus and Georgius Syncellus,^ rested on a study of the original 



^ Hie Rosetta table, now in the Britisfa Mmenni, was diBcovered by the French 
artillery officer Boaohard, in i799) '^^^ beoante the property of England when the 
French were expelled from Egypt. 

' Eueeb. /Viiq>. Eva/nffd, Procem. ad Lit, II. p. 44 o. (p. 5a Heiniohen) : Tturap 
ftiw oft' T^r klyvimaK^p Iffroplaw eh rXdrotrOp *EXXi)ywr /iereCKif^ ^'^t, l9Un 
re Kal rd vcpl rift xa-f fKbrobt BtoKffyUii TAojftS^t 6 Aly&rrtot h re f iypafew lep^ 
pipXtp Kolip Mpois adrod ovYfpdfifioffUf. 

* See the passages quoted in Bunsen, JSgfpUn, HI., Urkwudenhw^, pp. 68. 

^ Id, ibid. pp. 61 sqq. 
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monuments of Egypt^ and though they are confined to the 
Memphito-Thebaic kings^ they are still our chief authority for 
the restoration of the first thirteen dynasties; and all that 
modem investigation has attempted for the exhibition of a con- 
sistent view of old Egyptian chronology is deduced from a com- 
parison between the fragments of Eratosthenes and Manetho, 
and the names of the kings still preserved in the hieroglyphic 
tables of Camak and Abydos. 

The illustrioos Manetho^ whose name Ma-n^ihSih or 7%oM- 
ma, ' given by Thoth or Mercury/ is a synonym of the Greek 
Hermodotus or Hermodorus/ although bcdonging to the compa- 
ratively late period of Alexandrian literature^ has come down to 
us shrouded in a mist of legend.' And while hisgenoine works 
exist only in fragments and quotations, or in epitomes of doubtful 
accuracy, his name has been given to an astronomical poem in 
six books, called awoTiXftrfiariKa, which has been proved to be as 
late as the fifth century a.d./ and to a book on SoihiSj or the 
dog-star, intentionally forged for the purpose of reconciling the 
old Egyptian chronology with that of the Jews and Christians.^ 
There can be no doubt, however, after the elaborate researches 
of Bunsen and others, that Manetho of Sebennytus was a real, 
historical personage, who flourished in the reigns of Soter and 
Philadelphus, and deserved what he obtained, the highest 
reputation for judgment and learning. An old tradition, 
' which is not certain but cannot be refuted,' * places him in the 

^ Hub is Budmoi'b opinion {j£gypien, I. p. 91). Lepsias (ChrtmoL I. p. 405), 
with whom Parthey confidently agrees (ad Plutardi. It. et Oairid. p. 180), says that 
the Egyptian form was Mairen-Tkoth, ' beloved by Thoth.' Fruin {MamdK nUqu, 
1847, p. XXVIII.) supposes the original form to have been Ma-net or Mct-NeUk 
a qui Keith {%,€., Minervam) amat. 

* Bockh {Manetho wnd die Hundutemperxode^ Berlin, 1845, p. 394) says: 'na- 
mentUch ist mir niemals ein yerwirrterer Gegenstand der Betrachtung, als dieser 
Manetho vorgekommen.' 

* See Heyne, Opuacfd. I. 95. Bigler and Axt, OommaU, in Manethome Apatdet 
mcUica, Colon. 1831, pp. III. sqq. XXXIV. 

* Bansen, JSgypten, I. pp. Q56 sqq. Lepsius, Chronologies I. p. 413 sqq. 

* Bockh, Manetho, p. 395. This tradition is shown by the dedication of his 
Sothit, which has been fabricated in consequence of the old belief, and by the 
mention of Ptolemy and Arsinoe in the ApoteUtmatica, Hengstenbeiig, who 
always reasons with a set purpose, and with the one-sidedness of an advocate, con- 
tends that Manetho was not an Egyptian, and probably lived under the Boman 
Emperors {die BUcher Motes wnd ^gypten, pp. 137 sqq. 356, 364). 
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reign of PbUadelphiis, aud the anecdote about the introduction 
of the god Sarapis^ which is almost our only certain detail 
about hiB life^ falls^ according to Cyril^ in 01. 1:24 (284 — 281 
B.C.)/ and may therefore be placed at the very end of Soter's 
life. This story^ which is told by Plutarch in the book on 
Iris and Osiris,^ mostly taken, as Bunsen thinks/ from the 
theological works of Manetho, is as follows. Ptolemy Soter 
saw in a dream the Sinopic statue of Pluto, which ordered the 
king to transfer him with aU speed to Alexandria. Ptolemy, 
who had never seen the image itself, and did not know where 
it was to be found, was enabled to identify it by the description 
of a traveller named Sosibius, and got it from Sinope to Egypt. 
When it arrived it was recognized by Timotheus, the king's 
interpreter, and Manetho, as Sarapis, the Egyptian Pluto, or 
the Osiris and Dionysus of the lower world ; and this new god 
was accordingly established at Alexandria, and his worship 
ultimately superseded that of the older divinities. This cuT' 
cumstantial narrative exhibits Manetho to us in important 
relations with the king and the Greek religionists of his court, — 
for Timotheus was an Eumolpid,^ — and we may infer from it 
that he not only introduced the Greeks to a knowledge of the 
Egyptian religion and annals, but conspired with the liberal 
Timotheus in estabUshing a form of worship which was not 
exclusively Greek or Egyptian, but partook of both systems of 
mythology. The genuine works of Manetho were (i) his 'holy 
book' (ccpa /3cj3Xoc), which discussed the religion of Isis, 
Osiris, Apis, Sarapis, and other deities, and was probably the 
basis of Plutarch's well-known treatise, our most valuable 
authority on the subject / {2) his ' sketch of natural history ' 
{i^v<nKU}v iiriTOfAti, or ^vacoXoycjca), which seems to have 
explained the elementary origin of the Egyptian religion, as it 



^ Cyrillns Alex. InJtUianum, p. 13 Spanh. 

* c. tS, p. 361 X7I. It is also given by Tadi. ffiit. lY. 83, 84 ; ClemeiiB 
Alex. Protrept. IV. 48, p. 4a Potter. 

« BoDBen, jSgypten, I. p. 95. 

^ Tac. HUt. IV. 83 : * Timotiieom Atheniensem, e genie Eumolpidanim, quern ut 
antifltitem csBximoniarum Eleosine exoiyerat.' 

EnaebiuB, Pr, Ev. II. p. 44 c. Cf. Theodorat. Senn. II. De Therapeui, vol. 
IV. p. 753 : KoLy4$<at 9i rd TepllffiBos Kol^Oviptios /cat'Artdof Koi XapdTtdos kcU 
rOnf 6XKta¥ Oe&w tu¥ AlyvwrUap ifivBoX&yriire. 
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stated, among other tluogs, the identity of Osiris and Jsob with 
the sun and the moon ;' (3) ' on a love of antiquity and piety ' 
{vipl ikpyai^iiov KaX twrtfiiiag), which seems to have been a 
treatise on the old religious usages of the Egyptians f (4) ' on 
festivals ' {irtpi iopr^v), of which we know nothing beyond a 
short notice in Laurentius Lydus ;' (5) ' on the feibrication of 
the different kinds of sacred incense' (wcpi icaracrjccvnc ^^)^ 
icv^iW), a work having reference to a specialty of Egyptian 
ritual, for Plutarch tells us^ that the ingredients of the Kvfi 
were not mixed at haphaasard (ow^c ^rv^^cv)^ but aooordiiif^ to 
fixed sacerdotal receipts; (6) 'against Herodotus' (wpoc 
*Hp68oTop)/ a criticism apparently of those parts of Herodotos 
which treated especially of Egypt ; but Bunsen supposes* that it 
might have been an extract firom the next work^ made by those 
who wished to impugn the accuracy of the Oreek histc»rian ; 
(7) 'commentaries on Egypt' {AiywriaKa or Aiyvwrtaxa 
VTro^fAara^), in three books. In this book, which has 
furnished the modem Egyptologers, Rosellini, Wilkinson^ 
Bockh, Bunsen, and Lepsius, with the materials for their 
criticisms, Manetho, besides dealing with the astronomical 
periods of the ante-historical mythology, elaborately reckoned 
up 3555 years, from Menes to the death of the younger 
Nectanebus, and in doing this formed a chronological canon, 
which must have influenced the calculations of Eratosthenes 
and ApoUodorus." In drawing up this chronology, it is dear 
that he did not content himself with adding together the sums 
of the years in the different reigns, for this would have given a 
much greater number of years, but that he learned, by an 
examination of the traditions, that many of the kings in the 
lists were contemporary rulers, and that Ihe general result was 



^ Diog. La&'t. Prooem. §§ 10, 1 1. Suidas calls it ^vo-toXoycjcii. It is referred to 
by .^Uad, HUt. An, X. 16. 
> Porphyr. De Abttinentid, II. 55 ; Euaeb. Pr. Ev, IV. \6, i, p. 164, Heimchen. 

* p. 91, Bekker. * De Inde et OHr. o. 81. 

' Joseph, c. ilpum. 1. 14 ; Eustath. ad 11. W p. 857 ; £tym, M, a. ▼. XcoiTMr^f. 

• /Sgypten, I. p. 100, 

7 That the latter is the true title is oonjeotnred by Bockh {Manetho, p. 395) from 
the Latin versioii of the Armeniaxi EusebiuSf which cites it as Mcmetki .^ffjfpUaea 
Monument<i, 

* Bunsen, jEgypten, I. p. 121 sqq. 
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to be estimated on independent grounds. When the Egyptian 
learning of Manetho had been followed by the seientifie chro- 
nology of which Eratosthenes was the founder, Greek literature 
had passed through all the epochs of its dealings with the 
history of the Pharaohs. In Herodotus, as has been well 
observed/ we have the genial Greek, in Manetho the dry and 
documentary Egyptian, and in Eratosthenes the critical Alex- 
andrian, and in the combination and intem^ixture of these three 
sources of information, we obtain all the reliable information 
which we can derive from ancient times, to aid us in the inter- 
pretation of the half understood hieroglyphics. 

Hecatjbus of Abdera, who is often confounded with his 
older namesake Hecatseus of Miletus, travelled as far as Syria 
in the train of Alexander the Great, and seems to have acquired 
the language of the Jews,* whose history he wrote. He was 
also a writer on Egyptian history, and had travelled up the 
Nile as far as Thebes. A work on the Hyperboreans is attri- 
buted to him,' but we know little or nothing about it. 

A contemporary of Manetho, Berosus {i.e, Bar-Oseas) of 
Babylon, performed the same good office for the history of his 
own countrymen that the Egyptian priest had undertaken in 
regard to his own sacred archives.** It cannot be determined 
whether this Greek version of Assyrian and Babylonian history 
was suggested by what had just been done in Egypt, or whether 
it was a similar result of similar causes. Berosus had the 
chaise of the temple of Belus at Babylon, and, as he had acquired 
the Greek language, it was quite natural that he should en- 
deavour to recommend himself to the Greek dynasty, which 
was established in his country, by a version of the archives 
which were under his care, and which enabled him to show both 



^ Baniien, JSgypten, I. p. 1 76. 

' Whether the woric 'about Abraham and the Egyptians/ from which Clemens 
Alezandrinos {Strom, V. p. 717, Potter) quotes a fragment of Sophocles, was 
included in the history of the Jews (Joseph, e. Apum. I. 4« ; of. ^ni. I. 7), or in the 
history of Egypt (Diod. I. 47), it seems to presume an acquaintance with €kn, 
XII. 10 sqq., or the document from which that narrative was derived. 

» Diodor. II. 47 ; ^lian, H, A. XI. 1, alii. 

^ Lepsius, Ohronol, I. p. 10: 'He dedicated his history to Antiochus Soter df 
Syria» a little before Manetho had dedicated hie Egyptian history to Ptolemy 
Philadelphus.' 
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his own leaming and the ancient glofy of the Bahyloniaiw, 
The work, which he pabUahed in three hooka, and wluch is 
known to na only from the fragmenta preserved by the later 
writers, ia sometimes qnoted aa his 'BabyhHiian annala^ 
{Ba^Xwuca), sometimes aa his ' Chaldsean history ' (XaXSatKa, 
XaASaucac laropiaiy It brought his history down to B.c. 269, 
and had derived datea from the inscriptions on the faricka, 
probably cuneiform,, which enabled him to carry back his 
chronology to an astronomical period of 480,000 years ; and his 
work contained an account of ike cosmogony and ddage, whidi 
are probably reflected in the annals of the Jews.' Abtdsnus, 
who wrote on Assyrian history, haa been considered hy some 
to have been a scholar of Berosus, with whose works he was 
undoubtedly acquainted.' He also quotes from Mvoasthxnes, 
a friend of Seleucus Nicator,^ who wrote a work about India in 
four books. Whether this work was derived from natiTe 
documents is unknown. It was regarded as a standard autho- 
rity by Arrian and other later writers on the subject of India. 
Pliny* mentions that one Diontbius was sent by Ptolemy 
Philadelphus to pursue his researches in India, while Mega* 
sthenes was there ; we do not know what were the resulta of this 
mission. It is quite uncertain when Msnandbr published the 
Phoenician history from native sources which is quoted by 
Josephus.' 

While the Greeks at Alexandria and elsewhere thus gained 
a knowledge of the annals and religious books of the nations 
to which the conquests of Alexander the Great had carried 
their victorious arms, the same curiosity gave birth to a trans- 
lation which has exercised a more lasting influence on the 
civilized world than that of any book that has ever appeared 
in a new tongue. There is a tradition, attributed falsely to 



A Aihen. XIV. p. 639; ClemeDS Alex. Sirom, I. p. 394, Potter; Protrept. 
p. 57, Potter. 

* See Niebuhx^s Leeturti on Ancient ffiitorp, I. p. 18, and oompune Ckr. Orikod. 
pp. 131, ««i. 

' Cyrill. Alex, in Julianwn, pp. 8, 9. , 

* Clem. Alex. Stnm, I. p. 360, Potter. '. , .> . xyx / '. 

'^ H. N, YI. 17, 58 : * nout MegMthenee, et Diooysiiu a PhiUdelpho miBsiu ex 
eft cftiuft, vires quoqae gentium prodidere.' 
' c. Apion, I. 18 ; cf. Clem. Alex. Strom. L p. 140. 
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Aiisteas, and generally rejected as fabulous/ that when Deme- 
trius Phalereus persuaded Ptolemy to get the Jewish books 
translated into Greeks Aristeas suggested an expedient by 
means of which the high priest of Jerusalem was induced to 
send the king seventy-two picked translators, six from each 
tribe (ten of the tribes having vanished long before this time I); 
and that in seventy-two days the work was accomplished with 
miraculous fidelity, each of the translators having been shut 
up in a separate cell, and each having executed the whole 
version in the same words and letters ! ' There is only one 
circumstance more wonderful than this story, namely, that any 
men of sense and learning should have given it a moment's 
attention.' The origin of the Alexandrine version of the Old 
Testament, and the cause of the name — ^ that of the seventy,' 
or SeptuagifU — by which it is stiU known, can only be inferred 
from a careful study of the translation, and an examination of 
the literary history of the Jewish books themselves/ The 
Jewish collection of sacred books was gradually formed, after the 
return from the captivity, in the three divisions, still recognized 
by the Jews themselves-^namely, (a) the Law or Pentateuch, 
f .e. the five books attributed to Moses ; {b) the historical and 
prophetical books; and (c) the miscellaneous works called 
Hagiograpka, sometimes designated from the book of Psalms, 
itsdf a miscellaneous collection in five parts,' which was 
placed at the head of this division of the Jewish literature. 
This collection of the Jewish books themselves was going on 
from B.C. 446, when the Jews were restored, to b.c. 131, the 



' It was first doubted by Lnd. Yives in a note on Angnst. (7. D. XYIII. 42, 
and by the great Scaliger on Eusebios Ohron, p. 133. The oomplete rejection of 
the stoiy is due to Humphry Hody, who wrote a tract on the subject in 1685, and 
returned to it in his great work, 2>« Biblior, TextHma Originalibus, Oxon. x 705, 
pp. I.— XXXVL; see also H. G. J. Thiersch, De PefUaUuehi Versione Akxan- 
drinOf Erlang. 184T, pp. 6 sqq. 

' The statement of the separate cells is Justin Martyr's story ; Epiphanius is 
contented with thirty- six cells, one for every two of the translators. 

' The fiction is defended by Usher, Voss, Walton, and even to some extent by 
Valckenaer. 

* We have discussed this question at length in a book entitled Ckntiian Ortho- 
doxy reconciled with the Condusiona of Modem Biblical Learning, London, 1S57, 
pp. 189-961. 

* See Jcuhar, BeroUni, 1854, PP* 3'5i 333* 
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thirty-eighth year of Euergetes 11.^ when the son of Sirmch speiks j 
of the Greek venioii aa oomplete.* Now, the Greek venian of 
the Pentateuch, which aeema to be the work of one writer/ oone- 
aponda remarkably to the Samaritan text, which was taken fimn 
Jerosalem by Manaaaeh in the reign of I^urios Codomannus (b.c. 
336 — ^331);' and aa the name of ' the aerenty ' may very well 
refer to the number of members in the Jewish Sanhedrim, it is 
reaaonable to conclude that the renegade priest adopted a text 
which waa at that time formally sanctioned at Jerusalem, and that 
the same text, with the aame sanction, formed the basis of die 
version made fat the use of the numerous Jews whom Alex- 
ander settled in Egypt soon after the time of Manasseh and 
Sanballat. The Samaritan version of the Pentateuch, made faj 
Nathaniel a little before our era, and the Taigum of Qnkelos, 
who flourished about the same time, also concur in many points 
with the Septuagint, where it differs from the Masoretic text, so 
that this agreement alone would not prove the early date of 
the Septuagint Pentateuch. But the necessities of the Jews at 
Alexandria, the step already taken by Manasseh, the natural 
curiosity of the Greeks of the Museum, stimulated by the 
labours of Manetho and Berosus, justify the conclusion that 
there must be a basis of truth in the tradition that tiie be- 
ginning of the Greek version of the Jewish books was made in 
the reigns of the first two of the Ptolemies. The rest of the 
translation was of course not undertaken or authorised until 
the original books had found a place in the Jewish canon. 
Attention has been directed to marks of time in the separate 
books. A Gallic word (yac<roc) found in JoBhua^ has been 
taken for an evidence that this book was not translated till 
. afler the Gkdlic invasion of b.c 477. It is inferred from the 

^ 2o^ Sfipaxt r^XoYOf, yy. 6, i6. He oounts fktHn the begiimitig of the 
joint soTerBignty of Physooo in B.o. i6^ 

* Hody entertained a contrary opinion: 'sed ietam Hodii opinioneni,' aaji 
Thiendi, a.s., p. T3, 'Stundns quidem, uti diotnm eet^ negsvit^ qui Pcnturtaicli^ 
inquit, vemo ab ima tmetore videiwr profecta eae, nemo antem, qnantom novimns, 
refutavit^' and he prooeede to prore that there 10, at all erente there was, an uni- 
formity of plan and method in the yersion of the Pentateuch. 

s Joseph. Aniiqu, XI. 7, §a, 8, §9, 4, 6. See Geeenius, DePeniatmuk. Samat. 
origine^ indole, €t amotoritaU, 

* Joshua VlLL 18 : Ikt€I9op t^p x^ip^ coo h tQ yaur$ rQ h rf x«W ^^ ^' ^ 
t6\o>. Of. Athen. YI. p. 373, and see Hody, p. 178 sqq. 
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tenninatioii of the book of Esther' that it was not translated 
till the reign of Philometor (b.c. i8i — 146), and other in- 
dications are remarked in others of the later books. The 
Pentateuch and the book of Proverbs are the most carefully 
translated, but, at the best, we find great defects in the yer* 
sion. Its authors reading the Hebrew rolls without vowel 
points, which were a later invention, and apparently with an 
imperfect knowledge of Hebrew, which had ceased to be their 
vernacnlar language, adopted strange corruptions of the original 
words,' or sometimes indulged in the . rashest conjectures.' 
The book of Job was translated by a man who was well 
acquainted with Greek, and had but a smattering of Hebrew ; 
the Psalms and Prophets were rendered by Jews who had no 
literary merit, and whose knowledge of the sacred language 
was very imperfect;^ and the Septuagint translation of the book 
of Daniel, probably the latest work of the Jewish canon, is so 
unlike the Masoretic text, that the Christian Church adopted 
the later version of Theodotion.' But with all its inequalities 



' Esther X. 43—47. 

* For example^ the oommon eonfiuitm of rei^ and dtUethy together with the 
ffabetitation of the ordinaiy meening of the preposition -Vs^ for a more refined 
and idiomatic usage of the word, led them to read orn or onirf for p^ in Zevit. 
XIX. a6, and to render it fi^ lo-^cre hrl riaw 6p4(ap, instead of iirl r^ aXftari, -which 
is, after all, a good Greek idiom. 

' See, for example, the strange oonfnsion which they hare made of Oen, IV. 7. 

« Eiohhom, £inleUumg, § 166. 

Jerome, Prcrfat. t» Danielem: 'Dan. jozta LXX. inteipreted Dom. Salr. 
EoclesisB non legnnt, utentes Iheodotionis editione; et cur hoc acdderit nescio; 
hoc nnnm a£Elrmare poasom, quod multum a yeritate discordat, et recto Judicio 
tepudiatur.' The Greek version of Daniel is interesting, as exhibiting to us 
the process of editorship, while it was still going on, and before the Masoretic 
texts were fixed in their subsequently unalterable form. It is clear that there 
were two editions or recensions of the book of Daniel concurring in many points, 
but differing in a sort of reciprocal aroidance of the most startling impossibilities. 
That followed by the LXX. omits the strange story about the magi, who were 
ordered to describe the dream, as weU as to interpret it (Dan, lY. 3—6) ; also 
the speech of Daniel in Y. 17 — 22. On the other hand, the Masoretic. text 
omits the equally improbable prayer of Asariah, and the song of the three intended 
martyrs in ^e midst of the flames, where there is a manifest gap after the twenty- 
third Terse of the third chapter. That the LXX. was in this and other additions 
a &cm4jf(20 translation of a Hebrew-Chaldee original, is clear from the reasons 
given by Boeenmiiller' {ProanUum, % VIL). These indications of the process of 
titerary revision, in the case of one of the latest canonical books, support the infe- 
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and defects, this Alexandrine translation of the Jewish books 
exercised a wonderfol influence on the world at large. 

The Masoretic editorship of the Jewish schools continued in 
active operation down to the year 506 a.d.; and till the publi- 
cation of the Massarah in that year, the Hebrew text was liable 
to constant emendation. But the name of the Sepiuagint 
seems to point to an early canonization by the Sanhedrim, to 
the exclusion of other books written in Greek, but not trans- 
lated from the Hebrew, which we now call by their Greek 
name, the Apocr^ha? All the references by the earliest 
Christian writers are to this version rather than to the Hebrew 
text, and we can conceive that it was r^arded with a veneration 
which was not paid by the Helleniring Jews to the unknown 
tongue of the original. It had, in fact, received the in^nimaiur 
of the Greek Jews of Alexandria, who claimed the same 
authority as their brethren at Babylon and Tiberias, and spoke 
and wrote a language intelligible to the civilized world ; and it 
was connected with the general renown of the grammarians of 
the Museum, and was probably influenced by the contemporary 
school of Aristarchus, for it can hardly be doubted that the 
arrangement of the canonical books in twenty-four parts, which 
was completed about the time when Aristarchus similarly 
divided the Homeric poems according to the number of letters 
in the Greek alphabet, was suggested by this arbitrary method 
of the Alexandrian scholar, and that the subsequent change to 
twenty-two parts, according to the number of letters in the 
Hebrew alphabet,' was merely a correction made by the 
Masorethse to accommodate their subdivision to the rationale 
of the Alexandrian critics, which they had previously adopted 
without understanding its meaning. 

§ 6. It can hardly be said that the Egyptian researches, 



renoe that something of the same kind took place with all the publicationB of the 
Jews after their return from exile. The intimate acquaintance which the writer of 
Damid shows (in the eleventh chapter) with the history of Egypt under the 
PtolemieSi indicates his connexion with Alexandria. Hie story about Alexander 
and the book of Daniel (Josephus, Anitiqu. XI. 8, § 5, p. 56, 1. 9, Bekker) is a 
transparent fiction. 

I See below, chapter LIU. § i. 

' See the two arrangements as given by Bishop Beveridge, IFvrib (Ans^Oatkcl, 
Libr.) vol. VII. pp. 4oa, «o9. 
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which produced such important effects on the historical and 
chronological knowledge of the scholars of the Musenm^ led 
also to the wonderful advance in pure and applied mathematics 
which took place at Alexandria, or was mainly due to the 
learned men who settled in that city. Herodotus, indeed, is 
careful to tell us^ that in his opinion the Greeks derived 
their knowledge of geometry firom the Egyptians, just as they 
learned from the Babylonians the concave hemispherical sun- 
dial (ttoXoc)^ the means of ascertaining the period of noon ' 
{ypiijfuov), and the division of the day into twelve equal parts ; 
a similar belief was entertained by Plato;' and Anticleides made 
Pythagoras only an improver of the geometry of Moeris.' Land- 
surveying was known in Egypt at a very early period,^ mathe- 
matics and their applications were discussed in the sacred books 
of Hermes/ and the hieroglyphics give us some specimens of 
the geometrical knowledge of the people/ On the other hand, 
we have stories which show that the Greeks were before the 
Egyptians in many applications of exact science. According to 
Hieronymus,' Thdes astonished the Egyptians by the simple 
method of determining the height of the Pyramids from the 
measurement of their shadows. The Pythagorean theorem, as 
it is called, though connected with some mysterious speculations 
of the Egyptians," may have been discovered geometrically by 
Pythagoras himself, who undoubtedly may claim the demon- 
stration of the musical intervals;' and the quadrature of the 
luntda and the properties of conic sections seem to belong to 



* 11. T09. » Phadnu, p. 174, 0. D. 

* Diog. Laert. VIII. 1 1 : rovrw Kal yewfiLtrpiiUf M iripat ikywyeiwy TAolpwt rpib- 
Tw tbpbirros rhs d/^x^' '''^ (rroiXcUay a&rijs, &s ^tfffiy *ApTiK\el9ffS iv 9€vr4p<fi repl 
'AXe^iyd/Dov. ^ OfenenaXLYIl. 10. 

' This appears from the remarkable passage in Clemens Alex. Strom. YI. pp. 
757 ^^* Potter, on which see the remarks of Lepsius, Chronologie, I. pp. 45, 46. 

* See Lepsins, Hher eine Hierofflyphiacke Intckrift am Tempd van Edfu, Berlin, 
1855, who shows how the G-reek geometry was expressed in the language of ancient 
Egypt. 

' Apud Diog, LaSrt, I. 37 : 6 9^ ^Uptbtrv/Aos koI iK/ierpijtral ^(ruf a&r^ rdf vvpa- 
fJiUias, ix r^ VKtas Tapartify/jtrarra lire iffup UrofuyiBeis cUrL Pliny, ff. N. XXX YI. 
zi, § 17 : 'mensuram altitudinis earum omnemque similem deprehendere invenit 
Thales Milesius nmbram metiendo, qui horft par esse corpori solet.' 

8 On the yofi'^yaoif Bidypckfi/iaf see Plut. de Inde et Otir., p. 373 E, and above, 
ch. XXXIX. § 9. » Bockh, PhUolam, pp. 65—89. 
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Greek geometem. And although Eudoxufi of Cnidus visited 
Egypt, and is said to have brought his theory of the planets 
bom that country/ the respect which was paid to his talents in 
the land of the Pharaohs' shows that he imported at least as 
much knowledge as he carried away with him. At any rate, the 
great geometers of the Ptolemaic period owe their reputation to 
their own original methods of investigation, or to the skill and 
deamess with which they expounded the doctrines of their 
' predecessors. They rather brought their science to Egypt than 
found it there. 

The greatest mathematicians of antiquity, Euclid, ApoUonius 
of 'PergBL, and at a later period Diophantus, Pappus, Theon, 
and his daughter Hypatia; the most eminent mechanicians, 
Archimedes of Syracuse, Ctesibius of Asora, and Hero of 
Alexandria ; the illustrious astronomers, Timochares of Alexan- 
dria, AristylluB of Samoa, and Hipparchus of Nicssa; Erato- 
sthenes, the founder of scientific geography, and Claudius 
PtolemKus, who systematized his labours, were all connected, 
either indirectly or immediately, with the school of Alexandria. 
We must confine ourselves to a notice of those who occupied 
an initiatory position in r^ard to specific branches <^ pure 
mathematics or their applications. 

EucLEiDXs, or, as we call him fieuniliarly, Euclid, the prince 
of geometers, whose name is almost a synbnym for the science 
he taught so well, and whose classical W(»rk is still a manual of 
instruction in the chief mathematical school of this country, 
furnishes us with few materials for a literary biography. There 
is no distinct statement in the Greek authorities respecting the 
place of his birth. Oriental traditions make him the offspring 
of Greek parents settled at Tyre, perhaps a confusion with 
Gyrene, where Theodorus had an eminent school of geometry. 
Like his namesake Eucleides of Megara, with whom he used to 
be confounded, he stands in a certain relation to Thejstetus,' 

1 Seneca Qtuut, Natwr, VII. 3. 

' Thifl is implied in the iioiy aboai the ox Apis licking his gMment (Diog. IaStL 
Vni. 90^ 91.) 

* It is not at mil improbable that the stofy told by YaleriiiB Maadmns (VIEL \i) 
has snbetitated the name of Snolid either for that of Theeteliis, or for thai of 
Eadoxua, both of whom were pupils of Plato, and both predocesaon^ and periiaps 
teaehers, of the geometrician of Alexandria. 
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the hero of Plato's dialogue of that name^ which, as we have 
seen, is supposed to be narrated by the M^aric philosopher 
about the time of the battle of Corinth, b.c. 395. This 
Thesetetus, who was remarkable for his personal resemblance to 
Socrates, is said by Plato, and is understood by Diogenes 
Laertius,^ to have had some instructive intercourse with that 
great philosopher just before his death, when Thesetetus was a 
mere boy ; he was a favourite pupil of Theodorus, the great 
geometrician of Cyrene ; and firom the language of Proclus,' it 
appears that Euclid, whether or not a Cyrenaean himself, was 
settled at Athens, and not only became an attached disciple of 
Plato, but in a certain sense continued and completed the 
geometrical works of Thesetetus, and systematized what had 
been done by Eunoxus of Cnidus. He came to Alexandria in 
the reign of the first Ptolemy, and almost the only incident of 
his life which is known to us is a conversation between him 
and that king ; for Ptolemy having asked if there was no easier 
method of learning the science, Euclid is said to have replied 
that * there was no royal path to geometry' (/ut) nvai PaaiXiicriv 
arpairov irpoc yiiofurpiav).^ But though we know so little of 
Euclid's personal history, we cannot doubt that he founded a 
famous school of geometry at Alexandria, and produced the 
greatest influence on men like Eratosthenes and Archimedes, 
the latter of whom refers to him by name. 

The work for which Euclid is most famous is his Elements 
{<rToi\Bia) of Pure MathematicSj which consist of thirteen books 
written by Euclid himself, and two attributed to Hypsicles of 
Alexandria in the second century of our era.^ The want of a 



^ II. 29 : &ffrep t6w Qealrr/TW xepi irurHf/iiif <caXcx^e2t Mew dirirefi^t jcatfd 

* ProolaB in Bud. II. 4, p. 19, ed. Basil. 153a : Siijyw M oSroc fitr' dXMjXttw 
hf 'Ajcadi;/ie/^ xou^Af roiOi/fiCFOi rhs !;irHjceis. *Epfi^i/ios 9i 6 EoXo^ycof rd inrip 
B^S^ov TporfVTOpTffUya xal BecuHfTOv rpoi/fyayaf hrl r\4o¥ koI tQp aroix^liov roXXA 

&¥€vp€ Koi T(av r&rtap Ttyd trwiypafep od ro\i> 6i To&rtaw if€<bT€p6s iffruf 

"E^KXeLBrft, 6 rd (rrotxcMi awayayCnf, koI roXXd fUp tup l&^^ov awrd^aif iroXXd 8^ 
rQp QeaiHJTOv rtXewrd/iepos, ^i 8^ rd /laXaKiiTtpow deuof^fieya roU ifirpoaBey els 

dP€\4yKTovs dredef^eif dvayayiJ^ icaZ t^ rpoaip4ff€i di JlXanavucSt i<rrt «rai rp 

4mXoo'o^ raArji oUctiot. 

' Proclos, 11.8. 

-^ Mr. De Morgan, who conclades that Hypsiolea did not write earlier than 
A.D. 550, makes the following remarks respecting the two books of the Elements 

z 
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convenient system of arithmetical notation obliged the Greeks 
to treat many subjects geometrically^ which we deal with by 
means of omr Arabic nnmerals or algelmucal symbols ; and in 
all ages it has been a subject of wonder that Euclid and his 
predecessors . should have been able in almost every case to 
adopt the best method that is open to the geometrician, mie 
first book b^ns with definitions {opo^) and postulates (acr^- 
fiara), containing all the necessary assumptions to which Plato 
refers in his well-known distribution of the domains of thought;^ 
these are followed by the common notions {koiwu ivifoiai), 
which the translators of Euclid have classed with the first 
three of the postulates^ and distinguished by the name of 
axioms, a common and proper Greek term/ but not used by 
Euclid in this case. We have then forty-eight propositions 
rising firom the simplest constructions to the properties of the 
right-angled triangle. The second book treats of the properties 
of rectangles contained by the parts of divided lines^ with tacit 
reference to the doctrine of incommensurables (aXoya). The 
third book treats of the properties of the circle, and the fourth 
of regular rectilineal figures from the triangle to the quin- 
decagon. And thus the first four books contain the doctrine 
.of idane figures, and may be supposed by a reasonable oon- 
jecturo to contain an improved exposition of the geometry of 
Thesetetus. The fifth book, which he is said to have derived 
from Eudoxus/ treats of proportion, and the sixth applies this 



attributed to this mtttheouiticiaii (Smith'i IHcUonary, II. p. 54a) : ' It is dear 
enough that Euclid did not write them, because they begin with a prefikce, a 
thing which is not found even at the commencement of the Elements, because 
that pre£ftoe makes mention of ApoUonius, who came after Euclid, and because the 
author states himself to be the pupil of Isidore,' who, according to Suidas^ was 
the teacher of Hypsioles. 

> De BepubL YI. p. 511 A : rovro roUn/w poiyr^ flip rb e7&>r IXC701', iTo04ffen 
9* ApayKaibfiiiniw in^x^v -xfiffiBai. repl r^p ii'ifyrrfw a&rcG ir.r.X. lAap$dpt», 1^, in 
rd ifr6 ract ytufierptaxt re koI raif rii&reuf ddeX^atr r^i«i9 X^cf. See Dr. 
Whewell's paper ' on Plato's surrey of the sciences,' Trans, of the Cam b r id ge 
Pkihtopk. Soe. Tol. IX. parii lY. 

* AriBtot Analjft, Post, I. a, § 7 : ^ 3' 69irftni #x^v rbv brtoQw ff^oi/dvieifkow, 
i^iiaiui' toTi ydp fpta rotaOra* rovro yikp fJidXurr* hrl rolis rotaOroit eUbScifiep 0M)B« 

s It is attributed to Eudoxus in one of the If SS. See Fabric. BM, Or, IV. 
p. T«. 
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ilieorjr to the results of the first four books, discussing the 
docUrine of similar figures, and involying geometrically the rules 
of quadratic eqnationsr The seventh, eighth, and ninth books 
treat of the properties of numbers; the tenth considers in 
detail the question of irrational quantities ;^ the eleventh and 
tirelfth books give us the elem^its of solid geometry ; and the 
five regular solids are discussed in the last three books, two of 
which, as we have said, are attributed to Hypsicles. This 
great work became the subject of special elucidations even in 
ancient times, and the commentaries of Produs, with extracts 
from the lectures of Theon of Alexandria, have often been 
printed with the Greek editions of the text. 

Next in repute to the Elements stand the Data {SeSofiiva) of 
Euclid, a sort of introduction to analytical geometry, consisting 
of ninety-five geometrical propositions, showing that, if certain 
properties or ratios are given, others may be deduced conse- 
quentially. Professor De Morgan speaks slightingly of this 
wOTk,' but it was a favourite with Sir Isaac Newton. It is 
generally published with a preface {wpoO&opia) by Marinus of 
Naples. 

The Pfuenomena {^atvofieva), or principles of aelronomy 
(Kpyai atrrpovofjilag), discuss some of the geometrical pro- 
perties of the sphere, especially with reference to the demon- 
stration of the risings and settings of the stars. The work is 
cited as Euclid's by Pappus, and is highly commended by 
Delambre.' 

Two treatises on music, namely, the introduction to harmonics 



^ There ia a pasBage in Pkto's Thecektui which might lead us io oonjecture that 
in this part of the work Plato's friend had ftimished Euclid with some of his 
materials. Theeetetus is made to say (p. 147 C): Ko^iweika ipiorav oiw Kal adroit 
iffiiy ipayxos elffij\$€ BiaXtyofiivois, ifud re Kal r<p <r<fi 6fuapi5fup ro&rtp 
XwKpdrtL Compare the words which follow with the language of Euclid at the 
beginning of his tenth book. Proclns (u.s.) attributes to Plato the introduction of 
the term rpofu/iKfis {TheoeUt, p. 148 A^ Tim. p. 73 D), who may, however, have 
adopted it from The»tetus. 

' Smith's Diet. II. p. 68 : ' there is not much more in this book of J)aia than 
an intelligent student picks up from the Elements themaelyes, on which account we 
cannot consider it as a great step in geometrical analysis/ 

' Hitt, de V A9^<m. ^nc. I. p. 51 : 'ce livre est pr^eux comme monument 
bistorique^ et comme un d^p6t qui doit dtre k peu prte complet des connaissances 
qu'on ayait en Grfece k cette ^poque/ 

Z 2 
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(cicraytayii ap^oi^ijc^)^ and the division of the scale (cararofin 
Kavovo^),^ and two essays on optics and catoptrics {owrixa jcai 
KarowrptKa), are the only other works still extant in Greek 
which are attributed to Euclid. The first of these is assigned 
in some of the manuscripts to Cleonidas. The others have 
been rejected by various editors, either on account of their 
want of vigour or from other reasons^ more or less valid. 

The following works attributed to Euclid are either lost or 
exist only in translations or re-translations from the Arabic. On 
the division of surfaces (ircpi Siatpi<nwv), from the Arabic of 
Mohammed of Bagdad ; cfe levi et ponderoso, a Latin fragment 
only ; four books on conic sections {KumKiov /3i/3Xia S') men- 
tioned by Pappus; three books of corollaries or deductions 
{iropKT/iiaTiau /3i/3Xca y')' mentioned by Froclus and Pappus, and 
discussed in a special essay by Robert Simson, the celebrated 
translator of the Elements-,^ two books on plane loci (roirfiiif 
iirirriinjv /3') mentioned by Pappus ; two books on the relations 
between loci and a given surface {roirMv irpoq iiri^avnav /3c/3Xca 
(i') mentioned by Pappus and Eutocius/ and a treatise on fal- 
lacies (iTf/oc xptvSapiwv) referred to by Proclus. 

Archimedes, who is scarcely less celebrated than Euclid, 
though much less studied, was a native of Syracuse, and, as it 



^ Tbeee two works are printed in Meibomius, AntiqwB Murica oMctwti cepten, 
Amatel. 1652. Of the Kararoii^ Kavhvot, Bockh says {De Arati Canone, p. 101): 
' constat cofionu uctumem., oanonices muBice opus, nihil esse alind nisi musioomm 
oerti alicQJus systematis sonorum in monochordo designationem, qu» seoundum 
longitudinem chordanim instituatur.' 

* Montuda {Hitt, d, Maihem» I. p. 115) thinks that the PoritmcOa must be 
reckoned as the most profound work of Euclid, and that it would have been most 
honoured, if it had come down complete to our times. 

* Tr<ictatua de Poritmm. ; Roberti Simsoni opera qucBdam rdiqwi, Glasg. 1776, 

p. 315. 

* This title is rightly rendered by Commandine loci ad svperfieiemf for 
iTu/idpeta means the upper or illuminated surface of any plane (see Euclid, EUm. 
I. 4: hri^dpeuL W iffri 6 /irJKot Kcd rMros tjUt¥ov fx^t, Cf. Polyb. VI. 23. 3, 
Aristot. H.A.I. 16). Professor De Morgan says (Smith's Diet. 11. p. 70) : * what 
these T&iroi r. i. were, neither Pappus nor Eutocius informs us ; the latter says 
they derive their name from their own ISi&nfs, which there is no reason to doubt 
We suspect that the books and the meaning of the title were as much lost in the 
time of Eutodus as now.' It appears to us that this treatise differed from that on 
plane loci merely in this, that the former discussed the relations of loci in the same 
plane, this the relations of loci to a given plane. 
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seems, a man of humble origin.* He was born^ according to 
Tzetzes, in b.c. 287, for he was seventy-five years old when he 
lost his life at the storming of Syracuse by Marcellus in b.c. 
2 1 a.* According to Produs, he travelled to Egypt at an early 
age^ and studied mathematics there in the school of Euclid, or 
under Conon the Samian. At a later period he constructed an 
enormous vessel for Hiero, king of Syracuse, which was pre- 
sented to Ptolemy Euergetes.' This ancient Leviathan was 
launched by means of a screw invented by Archimedes/ and a 
water-screw was also contrived by him for pumping the water 
out of the hold. It seems that he sailed to Alexandria in the 
ship, and that he taught the Egyptians the application of his 
water-screw to the annual business of irrigatiujg the Delta.^ 
His connexion with the school of Alexandria is farther shown 
by his sending the problem about the oxen of the sun in a 
letter to Eratosthenes." The greater part of his life, however, 
was spent at Syracuse, where he not only distinguished himself 
as a pure mathematician and astronomer, and as the founder of 
the theory of Statics, but applied his knowledge to the con- 
struction of machines, and not only those which were of use 
for peaceful purposes, but also and especially of those engines 
of war, the necessity for which applied the first stimulus to the 
mechanical ingenuity of the Greeks. The siege of Samos by 
Pericles is said to have given rise to the first improvement in 
this artillery f it received a special development under Deme- 
trius Poliorcetes, in whose time Dionysius of Alexandria is said 
to have contrived for the Bhodians a catapult for shooting 
volleys of arrows at the same time (iroXv/3oXoc kotottcXtiic).' 
But Archimedes has the credit of carrying this application of 



^ Cic. Tkuc. V. 15, § 64 : 'ex eAdem urbe humilem homunculmn a pulvere et 
radio exdtabo, Archimedem/ Plutarch seems to have imagined that he was a 
relation of king Hiero. He says {Vit, MarcdUj 14. p. 305 fin.): *A/>x(/t^^s *I^/><i»yi 

« TzetMs, CkU, n. T05. » Athen. V. p. 206 D. 

^ Id. p. 107 A : KaroffKeikurat yiip iXuca rb mfkucwroit cKd^os els t^p BdiXaaaa^ 
Kan/jyaye' rptaros y *Apxif>''ff9ris e^pe r^v rrjii IKuios KorcurKe^p. 

' Diodor. I. 34. Vitruv. X. 11. 

* See Hermann, De Ard^imedU ProbiUmaie Bovino^ Opusc. IV. pp. 118 sqq. 

' Ephorus (Fra^m. 117, MtQler) apud Pint Pericl. 17. See, however, Grote, 
Hist, of Gt. VI. p. 38, note. 

B Diodor. XX. 48. Phllo. m MtUk. vet, pp. 73, 76. 
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ingeniiity mtiGii fitrther than my of hin predeoessora or eou- 
temporariesy and his engines were so powerful that he is said 
to have obliged Maroellns to convert the si^;e of Syracnse into 
a blockade.^ The story about his burning the enemy's ships 
by reflections from a mirror is probably a fiction.' 

The great disooveries of Archimedes wore the following : — 
(i) He demonstrated the first principle of Statics by 'establish- 
ing^ on true grounds^ the general proposition concerning a 
straight lerer^ loaded with two heavy bodies^ and resting upon 
a fulcrum.' The pnqposition is, that two bodies, so circnm- 
stanoed, will balance each other, when the distance of the 
smaller body from the fulcrum is greater than the distance of 
the other in exactly the same proportion in which the weight 
of the body is less.'^ This theory of the lever, which was the 
foundation of all that was known of Statics till the seventeenth 
century, was fully appreciated, in all its* consequences, by 
Archimedes himself, and he is reported to have said : ' Give me 
a locus standi, and I will move the whole world with my stil* 
yard.'* {%) He invented the planetarium or orrery ; there are 
many references to his contrivance for representing the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, but we have no particular 
description of it.' (3) He discovered the ratio (i) between the 
area of a great circle and the surface of a sphere, and that (|) 
between the volumes and sur&oes of the sphere and circum- 
scribing cylinder. To the latter he attached so mudb impor- 
tance, that he directed a sphere inscribed in a cylinder to be 
placed on his tomb, and his wish was attended to ; for Cicero, 
when qusestor in Sicily b.c. 75, found his tomb with this figure 
upon it, ovei^own with briars and unknown to the Syracusans 



1 Plut. MarceU. 15-18. Liv. XXIV. 34. Polyb. VIII. 5—9. 

' See the authorities quoted in Smith's Dictionary, I. pp. 27O1 471. The possi- 
bility of the story is discussed by Montuclay ffist. d. Atath. I. p. -233 sqq. 

' It is olear th»t Aristotle did not understand the principle of the lever, for he 
takes the water as the weight and the rowlock as the fulcrum of the oar {Mtthtmiea, 

c. 4). 
^ Whewell, History of the Inductive Sciences, I. p. 97. 
B Tsetses apud WcUlii, III. 537, 545 : d^ roQ nrw Kid xofMrUain rbjf yav cin^ 

« Cio. De Nat. Deorum, II. 35, § 88. Ttuc. I. 25, § 63. Ovid, Fast, VL 177. 
Claudiau, £pigr. XXI. inephceram Archimedis, &c. 
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tbemselTes^ near oue of the city gates.^ (4) He solved the 
theorem of the centre of gravity of a triangle^ of the quadrature 
of the parabola, and of the dimensions of the circle. (5) He 
invented the water-organ^ the puUey, and the hydraulic screw. 
(6) He discovered the relation between the weight of bodies 
and the displacement of the water in which they are immersed. 
There is a celebrated account of the circumstances which led 
him to this discovery. Hiero sxispected that there was an 
admixture of silver in a golden crown which he had received 
from his goldsmith, and Archimedes undertook to ascertain it 
without interfering with the metal of the crown. The method 
of investigation was suggested to him by observing, while in 
the bath, that a body immersed in water loses weight in pro- 
portion to the displaced volume of the water. In his joy he 
rushed, naked as he was, into the street, shouting, ' I have 
found it, I have foimd it^ {evpriKa, eipriKa), words which have 
become proverbial for sudden discoveries.' 

When Syracuse was taken by surprise MarceUus gave in« 
junctiona that Archimedes should be spared* But one of the 
soldiers, finding him engaged in his studies, and irritated by 
his request that his mathematical instruments might not be 
touched, slew him in the heat of the moment. Marcellus 
regretted his death, and treated his family with kindness and 
liberality.' 

The works of Archimedes, written in the Doric dialect, are 
as follows:^ (i) on the sphere and the cylinder in two books; 
{%) on the dimensions of the circle, in which he shows that the 
ratio of the periphery to the diameter is less than 7 and greater 
than ^ ; (3) on the equilibrium of planes and their centres of 
gravity ; (4) on spheroids and conoids, in two books, in which 
he proves that the surface of the ellipse is to that of the cir- 
cumscribed circle as the minor axis is to the major, which is 



^ do. Tutc y. 93, §§ 64 — 66, He had some of the underwood dearod away, 
and prides himself very much on his discoveiy. ' Ita nobilissima Graecud civitas, 
quondam vero etiam dootissima, soi oivis unius acutissimi monumentum i^orasset, 
nisi ab homine Arpinate didiaLsset.* 

• Vitruv. IX. 3. Pioclua vn Bud, II. 3. 

* Pint. MarodL 19, who gives three aoooonts of the oiroumstanoes of the death 
of Archimedes. 

^ See ToreUi's edition, Ozon. 179a, and Feyrard's French translation, Paris, i8p8. 
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also the diameter of the circle ; (5) ob spirals ; (6) on the quad* 
rature of the parabola ; (7) on the number of the sand {xffafAfu- 
mc)^ ill which he shows that it is possible to give a greater 
number to the grains of sand than would be included in a ball, 
bounded by the sphere of the fixed stars ; (8) the epigram on 
the number of the oxen of the sun {irpopXrifia ^ukov). 

The most eminent Alexandrian mathematician of the ach<x>l 
of Euclid was Apollonius^ bom at Perga in Pamphylia^ iu the 
reign of Euergetes^ and distinguished as a writer in the capital 
of Egypt, under Philopator (b.c. aai — 304).* His commen- 
tator, Eutocius^ calls him ' the great geometer/ and he enjoys 
the reputation of having' perfected the doctrine of conic 
sections.' His predecessors considered the cone as cut bj a 
plane perpendicularly to one of its sides, and therefore required 
three distinct cones^ right-angled^ acute-angled^ and obtuse- 
angled, in order to obtain the parabola, ellipse, and hyperbola 
respectively; whereas Apollonius derived these conclusions 
from the sections of any cone with a circular base by varying 
the inclination of the cutting plane. Of his great work on the 
subject, the conic elements (Ki^viKo. trroiyjua) in eight books, 
only the first four have come down to us in Greek. The 
eighth is lost altogether, and the fifth, sixth, and seventh were 
recovered, in the seventeenth century, from two Arabic manu- 
scripts at Leyden and Rorence. The eighth has been restored 
by our countryman, Edward Halley,* fifom the lemmas of 
Pappus. We are told by Eutocius that Heraclius, in his life 
of Archimedes, accused Apollonius of appropriating the un- 
published conic sections of the great mathematician of Syracuse ; 
but, as Geminus remarked, neither Archimedes nor Apollonius 
discovered conic sections, and no one can deny to the latter^ 
the great improvements in the discussion of this branch of 



1 Eutoo. Comm. in ApoU. Con, I. Photius Cod. GXC. 

* Ruhnken, Oratio de Oroecid artiwn ac doctrmarum inventrice, p. 95 : ' Archi- 
medi turn alios, si libet, adjicite, turn imprimiB prsstantem arte suft hominem, 
ApoUoniiim Pergteum, qui primuB omnium, quantum scimus, latentes antehao et 
obsouraa oonicarum sectionum proprietates in luoem pzx>tulit et scienter decla- 
rayit.' 

* ApoUonii Pergcsi Conicorum, Libr, VIIL, Oxon, 1710. 

* Montucla {Hist. d. Matkem. I. p. I46) does not hesitate to pronounce the O^mmc 
SecHons of Apollonius ' un des ouvrages les plus pr^euz de I'antiquit^.' 
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mathematics to which we have already adverted. It was 
Apollonius^ too^ who invented the name of ellipse and 
hyperbola for the sections of the acnte-angled and obtuse- 
angled oone. The section of the right-angled cone was 
called parabola by Archimedes/ who^ as we have seen^ wrote 
upon its quadrature. It was ApoUonius also, who distinguished 
the diameters firom the axes of the other two conic sections, 
and restricted the term axis in the parabola to the line which 
passes through the vertex and the focus. 

Besides the conic sections, we are informed by Pappus that 
the following works were written by Apollonius of Pei^a : (i) 
how to cut segment^ from two given lines in a given ratio 
{iTipi \6yov airoTOfirig), and so as to contain a given rectangle 
{irepl yjtapiov drroTOjuirig); (i) on the determinate section (irepi 
SifopKTjAivtig to/xtiq); (3) on plane loci {irepl roirwv iTriiriStov): 
these subjects have been discussed by B. Simson, the editor of 
Euclid, who has endeavoured to reproduce the solutions of 
Apollonius ;^ (4) on tactions {irtpl iirat^ijv)', (5) on inclinations 
{irtpi vevaeiov). 

We have already referred in general terms to the diversified 
labours of Eratosthenes, and to his special merits as a chrono- 
loger. Before we attempt to explain what he did in more 
than one application of mathematical science, it will be right 
to state what is known of his personal history. Eratosthenes, 
the son of Aglaus* of Cyrene, was born b.c. 2,j6, and died 
about B.C. 196, it is said of voluntary starvation, because his 
sight was growing dim.^ He was, therefore, a younger con- 



^ Originally rapapoMi was a general tenn synonymous with fiepur/ibf and signi- 
fying division as opposed to multiplication. It was applied to the division of the 
cone, when there was only one section for the same cone. In later Greek irapa" 
/3oX^ signifies any ezoentric curve : thus we have in Plutarch {ArcUua aa) : <td 
toXKQm iXtyfiiQp xal TopapoKiav irepaiyopros Tpbs rd rc<xof. The terms AXei^tf and 
^eppoMf are the well known expressions used by Aristotle to denote the two vicious 
extremes of excess and defect (EtK. Nie, II. 6 : rb H* (aw fUaoy re i^€/>/3oX^t xal 
iXkelyf^twi), and it was applied to the two conic sections between which the circle 
was regarded a sort of mean. 

* r€pl r6TWf hrtr4b<av, A treatise in two books on Plane Loci. Restored by 
R. Simflon. Glasg. 1749. 

' According to Suidas some called his father Ambrosius, but the best authorities 
are in favour of the other name. 

* Suidas : droax^fieyos rpwp^ didr6 dpfiKviirrew, 
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temporary of Archimedei^ who, as we hare seen, was his friend 
and correspondent, and he flourished in the reigns of the third, 
foorth, and fifth Ptolemies. He studied philosophy at Athens 
under Ariston of Chios, and the academician Arcesilas, and laid 
the foundations of his grammatical and critical knowledge 
under Lysanias of Gyrene and his countryman Callimaehos. 
And he was himself the teacher of Aristophanes of ByBantium, 
and other less known men of letters. It is stated that Ptolemy 
Euergetes summoned him from Athens to Alexandria,^ and he 
hecame the successor of Callimachus, and the immediate pre- 
decessor of ApoUonius of Rhodes, as the head of the libraiy. 
Of all the Alexandrians whom we have mentioned, Erato- 
sthenes stands decidedly the highest Comparing him with 
Callimachus, who alone can vie with him in tiie versatility of 
his mind, Strabo says that ' Callimachus indeed was both a 
poet and a grammarian, but that Eratosthenes was not only 
these, but attained also to the highest excdlenoe in philoaoidiy 
and mathematics.^ ' He used to be called the second or new 
Plato {SevTtpog ri viog nXarwv), and certainly no one except 
Aristotie could be compared with him in the compass and 
accuracy of his knowledge.' He was ' the admirable Crichton' 
of ancient learning, and was called ' the TUvraOXo^/ or ' quin- 
tuple athlete,' from the name of the champion in the public 
games who excelled in all the five manifestations of bodily activity. 
It is said that he was also called j3i}ra, because he attained to 
the second place of excellence in all the sciences,^ and if this 



^ Soidas : /icrer^/i^^ i^ *A$r^r {nr6 rod rplrov IlroXe/icUov koI SUrpi^ yutxpi 

* XVII. p. 838 A : 6 fihf weayHis Afia k(U W€pl ypoftfiarucifp i^raviaKtbs' 6 8kKnt 
raOra leal repl ^iKoaoi>U» koX rd pM^/uira ef res dXXot dio^^pur. 

* Bemhardj, BratotthemcOf Berol. i8ia, pp. XIII. XIV. : ' nye enim aocan- 
tiMunum requiiM dooirinaram oomplexum, rive eniditionem minutiMima qiueqae 
adhibentem ao snis in looia reponentem, raiione, judicio anbtiliflrimo, sagadtaie 
moderatam, rive humanitatein, que in angustiifl aut angnli naiuia oonoesri ant 
disqairiiioniun minime defiza, veritatem iinioe investigety et ad justam ao libenkm 
gentis hunuuuB sese emergat seetimationem ; artiorem hanxm virtutom oonaooia* 
tionem pmter Aristotelem nemo ex antiquis auctoribus Eratosthene peifeotisfl 
instituisse deprehendaiur.' 

^ Soidas, as ooirected by MentBins; Aitemidor. Ephes. op. Ma/re, HeraeLm 
Oeoffr, min. ed. Hadson, I. p. 6a: kcU /ter' ^ireti^or 'EparoffSirrfs dp fi^ra ^dXcw 
ol Ti^ Mouo-etov rpoardyres. Ckrutowi, ex Strabone, ibid. IL p. 5 : Art 'S^ro- 
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was the concession of his enyioos rivak^ it is an admission of 
little less value than that of the different Greek states when 
they agreed to place Themistodes second to their own hero at 
Salamis.^ But it is not certain that this was the meaning of 
the distinctive affix. At any rate^ there are two branches of 
science in which Eratosthenes must be regarded as second to 
none. ' He founded two sciences/ says one of his modem 
admirers/ ' both of which he found in their infancy — ^astro^ 
nomical geography^ and chronology. His calculation of the 
magnitude of the globe was recognized by modem science as 
the most correct that has ever been made. His investigations 
into the synchronisms of the Olympiads^ and his indication of 
the leading points in general Greek history, upwards to the 
return of the Heracleidse, and downwards to Alexander the 
Great^ became and remained the foundation of all the chrono- 
logical researches of the ancient world. In geography he was 
the guide and authority of Strabo and Ptolemy, in chronology 
of Apollodorus and the later inquirers. He founded, the 
historical criticism of the primitive Greek history.' As 
Pythagoras was the first who bore the title of ^ philosopher/ so 
Eratosthenes was first honoured with the name of ' philologer/ ' 
a name which now includes every application of book know* 
ledge, and which, according to one modern writer/ implies 
the knowledge of the known. But he was also an observer, a 
collector of facts, an inductive philosopher, and his reputation 
depends more on his discoveries, which have been duly recorded 



<T04vrjs oOtc tum dratSe&rdfy ^y, oSre tQm yPTjaltat <pi\oao^o6vT(aw' 9ib koI piJTa 
iicaXeiTO^ (bs rd detrrepeta ^^peCF BokQp ivl rda^l raiiel^ Other letters were used 
as suniames ; see JonsiiiBy HiH, PhU. p. 147 ; Lehn. Qucnt. «p. p. I9» quoted 
by Farthej, AUx. Mu$, p. 53, who cites from Simon De MafftMtria, p. 563, 
two explanations of the prjra : * potuit enim Eratosthenes dici /3^a, quod Serapei 
bibliothec89 pr»esset, quae secnnda habebatur, aut ^gyptio nomine a Gneds 
delinito, dictas fuit §0X^16 (rffvxh 1^0^ Kopdla).' Apollonius of Perga was called 
e from his fondness for observing the moon, which, in its crescent form, resembled 
that letter. 

* Herodotus, VIII. 113. 

* Bunsen, jEffypten, I. p. 158. 

* Bembardy, EratotUuniea, p. XIV.; Wyttenbach, ad PhOareh. de audiendit 
Poetis, p. ai c. [p. ia6]. 

^ Steinthal, De pranomine rdoHvo, p. 5 : ' itaque una viri dootissimi atque d*- 
rissimi Bockhii definitio mihi videtur recta : pkUoUgiatih esw cofffwli cogmtiim€nL* 
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and transmitted to us^ than on his literary labours, whidi are 
represented only by a few fragments. 

The works of Eratosthenes fell into two main classes, the 
mathematical and the literary; to the former belonged his 
geographical and mathematical treatises, his astronomical poem 
called Hermes, and probably also his poem Erigone; to the 
latter, his treatises on the old comedy and on chronology, a 
dialogue called Arsinoe, a book about Ariston, and a treatise 
on moral philosophy {irepl ayadijv koI xaKijv).^ His epistles, 
too, are often mentioned. The historical works ascribed to 
him, such as the treatise on the Gauls (FaXariica), of which 
the thirty-third book is cited by Stephanus,' were probably 
written by another author of the same name, and the treatises 
* on freedom from pain ' {vepl aXwiag), and ' on riches and 
poverty' {irtpl wXovrov jcai irivlag), may have been parts of 
the work on moral philosophy, which we have already men- 
tioned. 

The geography of Eratosthenes {ytioypa<(nKay was in three 
books.^ In the first, after a general survey of the labours of 
his predecessors, he gave his theories respecting the form of 
the globe, and the changes which have taken place on its sur- 
face. In the second, he discussed mathematical geography. 
In the third, he collected all that was known of political 
geography, and all that travellers had stated respecting the 
different countries. This work was accompanied by a map, in 
which he introduced for the first time a system of parallels of 
latitude. The great achievement in this work was the dis- 
covery of a correct method of determining the magnitude of 
the earth.* This he effected by a combination of geodaesy with 
astronomy, namely, by comparing the distance from Alex- 
andria to Syene with the corresponding arc of the meridian. 
He had ascertained the obliquity of the ecliptic by means of 



^ Clem. Alex. Strom, p. 496. 

* B. y. Td/oiyXa ; see Bemhardy, u. s. p. 109. 

* See the collected fragments in Bernhardj, pp. 1-109. 

^ * Geographica Eratosthenes tribus tantum libris complexus est, qaorum ulti- 
mum, neque eum totum, regionibus per capita describendts addixerat.' Bern- 
hardy, u. s. 

'^ Varenius, Oeographia, ed. Kewton, Oambridge, 1681, p, 25. 
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the armillay or great circles^ which he induced Ptolemy 
Euei^tes to set up in the porch at Alexandria/ and had stated 
that the interval between the tropics was ^ of the circum- 
ference.' Having learned that deep wells at Syene were illu- 
minated to the bottom at the summer solstice^ he concluded 
that this place was on the tropic/ and assuming that Alexandria 
and Syene were on the same meridian^ because the Nile was 
supposed to flow from south to norths he found that as the 
zenith of Alexandria was distant from that of Syene by ^ of 
the circumference^ and as the distance of the two places was^ 
in round numbers^ 5000 stadia^ the circumference of the earth 
must be^ in round numbers^ 250^000 stadia. The exact result 
should have been ii 16,000 stadia/ The error of Eratosthenes, 
however, was not in his method, which is that still adopted, 
but in his assumptions, for the longitude of Alexandria differs 
3° from that of Syene, and the distance of the two places is 
not exactly measured. Pliny tells us* that Eratosthenes 
himself altered the result to 252,000 to give an exact number 
of 700 stadia for the degree, which increased the error, for the 
degree is 694I stadia.' He made another oversight in 
neglecting the diameter of the sun's image in the well. But 
besides hitting on the right method, his results were much 
nearer the truth than those of Aristotle^ and Archimedes,^ who 
made the periphery 400,000 stadia, and 300,000 stadia re- 
spectively. 

The mathematical treatises of Eratosthenes-are for the most 
part lost. We have still his letters to Ptolemy, with the 
accompanying epigram, on the solution of the Delian problem. 



* Whewell, Hittory of the Ind/uetive ScUnceSy I. p. 2 to. 

' Dr. Whewell says (u. b. p. 315) : ' it is probable that his observatioii gave him 

47i degrees. The fraction ||^= i^^= 7^ =|^^ which is very nearly |^.' 

* The lat. of Syene, the modem Assouan, is ^4° 10' N., and its long. 34° 59' E. 
See De Morgan in Smith's Dictionary II. p. 45. 

* Parthey, AUx, Mus, p. 193. 

' ff. N, II. 108, § 247 : ' univenram antem circnlttim Eratosthenes in omniom 
quidem litterarum subtilitate, et in hdo utique praster oeteros sollers, quem cunctis 
probari video GCLII. milium stadiorum prodidit.' 

« De Morgan, u. s. ' De Codo II. 14 fin. 

B Aren. II. init. 
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or the dnpUentioii of the cube/ and Nieomachns' has deeeribed 
his ingeniom arithmetical contriyaace called 'the tieve* 
{ko^kwov)^ for detecting the prime numbesn. 

In the poem called Herme$, EraftoBtheneB nsed the myth<dogy 
c^ thk Greek deity, in combination with that of his Egyptian 
repreaentatiye 7%oikg as a conyenient vdude lor the exporition 
of the descriptiye astronomy and its bearing on the calculaticm 
of time, which were said by the ligyptian priests to haye h&eai 
first taught by that dirinity** The work called Knra<mpi<rfial, 
which is still extant, is a compihitbn from Hyginua,^ who 
probably made nse of the Hermeu of Eratosth^ies. Erigane, 
who gaye her name to the constellation Virgo, was also in all 
probability the subject of an astronomical poem. 

Of the purely literary works, the most impcHrtant were the 
ChrcnograjMes, of which we have already spoken,' and the 
treatise on the old comedy, in twelye boc^s, which, f<dlowing 
critically in the steps of Lycophron and Callimachus, not only 
inyestigated with the greatest accuracy the history of the 
authors and the ailments of the plays, but gaye details re- 
specting the arrangements of the theatare, the costume of the 
actors, and the whole mise en seine, which we are now obliged 
to deriye from secondary sources." Of his works referring to 
the philosophy of the Athenian schools, we roust reigret the 
loss of the book which he wrote about his own teacher, Ariston 
of Chios, from which Atheuseus' quotes the liyely expression of 
Eratosthenes, ' I have already detected this man (the stoic 
philoso]^er), who digs a hole in the party-wall between 



I Entooins ad Ar ehimtdii ^pluMram §i cylkidntm, pp. ii, 33, ed. BasiL Bern- 
h*rdy, EratoitheMca, p. 175 sqq. 

* Arithnut. p. 17, Wechel. Benhta&y, p. 173. 

* OaUuteritm, o. so: rb rpQrw <rroixcioif^BpfioS $4pr&t dt rdr dttuco^fup rw 
turrpwf ^oii^aro. ' Ex opinione znodo memoratS, quse non omnino ab Erato- 
Bfehene oonficta ease yidetur ted potius teoandmn ^gyptiomin difldplinam 
nuniius Thot inventa Gxttoanico deo magaam impofloii partem.' Benkbardy, 
p. III. 

^ ' HiB inter se oolUtis et perpensia liquere opinor non Hyginnni CataMitrumoa 
ezpilaaae, aed iUi bos originem debere.* Bemhardy, p. 139. 

* Above, p. 483 [Zn\ 

* Meineke, Hisft, Crit. Cam, Or, ^, 11. Bernbardy^ p. 303 Rqq. 

7 Atben. VIl. p. 461 C. : ^817 ^ rare xal tovtow rc^ptucm rhtf TTjfs i^or^ itcU 
dper^f lucbroixo^ hofuCrrorra kqX iMa4>€uy6fUiH>p irapii, ry i^or^. 
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pleasure and virtue^ and makes his appe»anoe in the abode of 
the former.' 

From the fomider of mathematical geography, we pass to 
the &ther of exact astronomy, and we have in this case abo to 
repeat the r^ret that his greatest works are known to us only 
at second hand. HipPAacHtrs of Niceea^ in Bitfaynia^ who 
flourished in the middle of the second century b.c.^ and died 
about B.C. 1^5^ some seventy years after Eratosthenes/ spent- 
the greater part of his life at Rhodes. His connexion with 
the school of Alexandria, which has been generally taken for 
granted, and which is not improbable in itself, cannot be 
established by direct evidence.* It is certain that his imme- 
diate forerunners, Timocbares of Alexandria, and Conon of 
Samos, were connected with the court of the Ptolemies, and 
this is also surmised with regard to Aristyllus. Hipparchus 
must have been influenced more or less directly by the 
works of Eratosthenes,' and one of hia earliest works^ which is 
still extant, namely, a commentary on the PJuBnomena of 
AratuSj is a book of the Alexandrian order, and indicates a 
course of study not unlike that of the Museum.* His great 
work, the catalogue of the fixed stars,* may have borne a 
similar relation to the Hermes of Eratosthenes^ and the dis- 
covery of the precession of the equinoxes, to which it led him, 
had been anticipated in a rude way by the Egyptian astro- 
nomers,' from whom the Pythagoreans borrowed it 7 But if 

^ SuidM : "Iinra/>xoSf Ncjrcwtft, ^6^o^t, ytycufOn M rtHv ifwdrwf. On which 
Beinesiiui observes : * melius dizisaet^ flonusse Perseo Romanis capto et tempore 
belli Punici 3. et Kumantini. Yoss. de Sdent. Maikem. 0. 33/ It seems that the text 
of Suidas omits the names of the consuls ((hraroi), by whose year of office his birth 
was fixed. 

' See Delambre, Hittoire de rAsironomiecmeienne, I,, DUcown prilminawre^ pp. 
xxi xxiy. IE., p. 108. 

' A commentary on Aratus, written neither by Eratosthenes nor by Hipparchus, 
is attributed by some to the former, by others to the latter. Belambre supposes 
that it may haye been an extract firom a work by Eratosthenes (jfiTit^ de VAttr, 
owe. I. p. 173). 

'^ See a fuU analysis of this commentary in Delambre, H%9i, de VAeIr, one. I., 
pp. 106 sqq. 

s Delambre n. s., pp. 390 — 3. He was the first author of the planisphere : M 

p. 315. 
' Lepsius, OKnmologie dw JSgyplen, pp. 196 sqq. 
7 Id. ibid. p. 206. 
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we had less reason than we have for numbering Hipparclius 
among those who derived their training firom the school of 
Alexandria, we owe our acquaintance with his discoveries so 
entirely to the work of Claudius PtolemaeuSy in which they are 
incorporated, that we can hardly place him in any other con- 
nexion. As a question of Greek literature, the system of 
Hipparchus must be treated in connexion with that of Ptolemy;' 
a full account of his discoveries belongs to the history of 
mathematics, astronomy, or the inductive sciences in general, 
and he has been duly honoured by the greatest writers on 
these subjects, Montuda, Delambre, and Whewell. It will be 
sufficient in this place to mention briefly what were the 
general results of his labours. 

Hipparchus discovered by his own observations, which ex- 
tended from B.C. 162,* when he first observed the autumnal 
equinox, to b.c. 127,' assisted by those of Aristarchus of Samos, 
that the ordinary solar year of 365^ days was five minutes too 
long, and corrected the period of Callippus by deducting the 
day of excess from the 304 years. He was the first to observe 
accurately the anomaly of the sun's motion, and constructed 
solar tables by means of which the sun's place' with respect ix) 
the stars could be correctly found at any time. In connexion 
with this he established the theory of epicycles, or, what is 
much the same thing, determined the orbit called the eccentric. 
He made some progress in similar calculations with r^ard 
to the path of the moon. By an ingenious contrivance, known 
as the Diagratnma Hipparchi, he determined the magnitude and 
relative distance of the heavenly bodies. It was he, as we 
have already mentioned, who first undertook a catalogue of the 
fixed stars.** He thus enumerated 1080, and indicated their 

^ Below, chapter LYI., § i. 

* He obflerved the autumnal equinox on the 50th of Metore in the 17th year of 
the third Gallippic periods 37th Sept, 161 B.C. Clinton, F. H, III. p. 87. 

* Aooording to Ptolemy (Syntaxit III. pp. iii, 11 a) he took obeervatioDB 
at Rhodes on the 12nd March, b.o. ti8, on the 4th Aug., B.C. jiB, on tbe 
snd May, b.o. 137, and on the 7th July, b.c. 117. See Qinton, F. H, Til. 
p. 119. 

* Pliny in a remarkable passage (H, N. II. i6f § 95) says that Hipparchus was 
led to form this catalogue from the observation of a new moving star, probablj a 
comet. 
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places in a Karafrrtpitrfioq, or celestial map.* It was in the 
course of this labour that he determined^ what was previously 
known to the old astronomers,' the precession of the equinoxes,' 
and he wrote a special treatise on this subject. At first he 
confined this movement to the stars in and near the zodiac, 
but he eventually found that it was general. Having only 
the imperfect observations of Timochares and Aristyllus to 
compare with his own,^ he was obliged to content himself with 
fixing the minimum of this movement at ^6" per annum, in- 
stead of 50^' 12, at which it is now estimated. He com- 
pleted the method of determining the latitude and longitude 
of places, to which Eratosthenes had made a first approxi- 
mation; he calculated longitude by the eclipses of the moon, 
and gave rules for predicting the eclipses both of the moon 
and of the sun. Of the instruments with which he performed 
all these observations, Ptolemy gives us no account. But it is 
clear that he had few, if any, of the resources of a modern 
observatory,* and the Greek system of arithmetical notation 
must have increased his difficulties in no slight measure. 
What steps he took to obviate this inconvenience is not known, 
but it may be inferred from an incidental notice in Plutarch 
that he had drawn up a system of arithmetic, or had written 
on the subject.' The operations undertaken by Hippar- 
chus show that he was acquainted with stereographic projec- 
tions, and with the methods of plane and spherical trigo- 

^ He intended that his celestial map should represent the concavity of the 
sphere. Delamhre (Hist, de VAstr. anc. I. p. 1 1 1) says : ' Attains a voulu disculper 
Aratus, en disant que le Dragon ^tait peint tel qu'on le verrait de dehors. 
Hipparque rejette cette excuse, en disant qu'on dessine les constellations pour 
notre usage, telles que nous les yoyons et toum^es vers nous, ce qui est k 
remarquer.* 

* Lepsius, Chronolo^ der JSgypten, pp. 196 — 209. 
' Delambre u. s. I. 175, II. 103. 

^ Ptolem. SyrU. YII. c. i — ^4. Ideler, ffandbtich, I. pp. 27, 193. 

^ Ruhnen (de Orcecia, &o.| p. 96) : ' erudita ilia Graecorum gens ultra, quo 
progrederetur, vix habuit, turn aliis caussis impedita, turn omni fere supellectile, 
quffi sideribus observandis inserviat, destituta.' And he adds: 'quo magis 
ssdpenumero veterum sagacitatem admiror, qui, quse recentiores tuborum ope cog- 
norint, eadem, tanquam divini, i»r& et singular! ingenii vi conjecerint.' 

• J>e repugnarUiis Staicis, p. 1047 D, V. I. p. 469, Wyttenb, : Xpi^iinroy Sk 
irdyres i\hfxovaw ol ipidfniri,Kol, &v Kal "lirvapx^i itrriPf ^Trodeucpi^p rb 
didmrufia rod Xoyicfiod irafAfiiyedes air^ 7€70v6v« 

A A 
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nometry / and as no mention is made of these branches of pure 
mathematics before his time, he must have the honour of the 
discovery. 

The only extant works of Hipparchus are his juvenile com- 
mentary on Aratus and Eudoxus {tg>v 'ApaTov Kai 'EvSo^ov 
^aivofuv(o¥ i^riyri<n(ov |3i/3Xta y'), to wluch we have already re- 
ferred, and which may be compared, in some respects, with 
Newton's first publication — ^the reprint of the Geography of 
Varenius :' and the catalogue of the fixed stars (cfc0€<Tic atmpi' 
(Tfiwv, or wipi tHjv airXavHjv avaypa^ai), which is quoted verbatim 
in Ptolemy's Syntaxis} The following works are mentioned, but 
are entirely lost : (i) on the magnitude and distances of the sun 
and moon {trtpl fuyiBwv jcai airofrrtifxarfop) :* we know that he 
fixed the sun's distance from the earth at 1 200 radii of the earth ; 
that of the moon at 59 radii ; the diameter of the sun was 54 
diameters of the earth, and the diameter of the earth was 3I 
diameters of the moon ; (2) on the movement of the moon in 
latitude {wtpl rrig Kara irAaroc firiviaiag rfjc <reXflvflQ Kitnirrtutg) ;* 
(3) on the length of the month {vipl fiiivialov yj^ovov) ;* (4) on 
the length of the year (rrtpl It^iavmov fisyiOov^) f (5) on the 
retrogradation of the solstitial and equinoctial points {vspi rrig 
fXiTaiTTUKrewg tHjv rpoTriKiov icai irriifx^pivCtv trrtfiuiav) f (6) on 
intercalated months and days (irc/ot ififioXlfjuov firivijv r£ Kai 
VfiBpiop) ;* (7) on the theory of' the straight lines in a circle 
{irspi Trig irpayfxarBiag tHjv bp kvkX^ Bvduijp), probably a 
treatise on plane trigonometry ;^° (8) on gravitation {irspi twv 
Sea (iapoQ jcarcu <^Bpop.ivwv) ;^^ (9) on eclipses of the sun (ircpi 
iKXelxf/ifop r)\iov Kara ra twra jcXi^ara);" (lo) a criticism on the 
geography of Eratosthenes, of which Strabo quotes the second 

^ See Delambre, Jlitt de VAttr, anc, I. p. it 7. 

* Berhn. Vartni Geographia geTieralis, ab Isaaoo Newtono, Math. Prot Lucas, 
apud Cantabrigienses, ed. II. Cantabr. 1681. 

' Ptolemy, YII. 5. Periiaps thia work included the two mentioned by Suidaaas: 
x€pl rijs r. d. cvprd^ews Koi karaaTepia-fiov, 

* Ptolemy, ibid. ' Mentioned by Suidas and Eudociik 
« Mentioned by Galen. ' Ptolemy, III. a. « Id. 

^ Ptolemy, Syntaxit, III. 4, p. 63, quoted by Clinton, F. H. II. p. 339, note 
v., who has shown how nearly Hipparchus approximated to the true time. 
^' Theon, Comment, in Almagett. I. 9. 
^^ Simplicius, de Codo, I. p. 61 B. 
^* Achilles Tatius, leagog, in Arat. Phomom, 19. p. 139. Of. Plin. if. N, IL la. 
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book.^ The 'diligence and accuracy of this review are highly 
commended by Pliny/ but Strabo thinks that Hipparchus was 
somewhat unfair in bringing his accurate geometry to bear on 
the rough and general views of his illustrious predecessor.' 

Such was the great Hipparchus, of whom Pliny says that he 
is never sufficiently praised/ and whom he places by the side of 
Thales, as a man of more than human ability -^ whom even the 
fastidious Delambre considers ^ one of the most extraordinary 
men of antiquity, the very greatest in the sciences which require 
a combination of observation with geometry/* If the patronage 
of the Ptolemies had produced no result beyond the encourage- 
ment which it afforded to labours Uke his and those of 
Eratosthenes, we must regard it as the best bestowed muni- 
ficence that ever graced the throne 'of a military sovereign. 
And Alexandria may thus claim, in addition to its services in 
furnishing warehouse-room for the literature of Greece, and 
mustering a troop of careful editors and commentators, the 
distinction of having encouraged the first beginnings of the 
greatest of inductive sciences. It is only to be regretted that 
we have so often saved from the ruins of the library the results 
of scholastic industry and ingenuity, instead of those efforts of 
original genius which have left their impress on the intellectual 
world. 

1 II. p. 69. 

* H. N. II. 108, § ^47 : ' Hipparcbos et in coarguendo eo et in reliqu& omni 
diligentift mirus.' 

' II. p. 79 : irfvoifuxiftiu 8^ d6^€i€v &y ilinropxoi Tpbs Tiiv roia&njv bXoax^pnoM 
ycufUTpiKus dPTiKiywy, 

* H. N, II. 26, § 95 : ' idem Hipparchus, nunquam satis laudatus, ut quo nemo 
magifi adprobaverit cognationem cum homine siderum animasque nostras partem 
esse coelj.' For the sentiment^ cf. II. is, §§ 54, 55, and 11, § 49. 

«^.i>r. 11, §§53-55. 

* The words of Delambre deserve to be quoted in the original (Hist, de VAstr. 
anc, I. pp. 185, 6): 'quand on r^unit tout ce qu'il a invents ou perfectionn^ 
qu'on soDge au nombre de ses ouvrages, k U quantity de calculs qu'ils supposent, 
on trouve dans Hipparque un des hommes les plus ^tonnans de I'antiquit^, et le 
plus grand de tous dans les sciences qui ne sont pas purement sp^ulatives, et qui 
d^mandent qu'aux connaissances g^om^triques on r^unisse des connaissances de 
faits particuliers et de ph^nombnes dont robservation ezige beaucoup d'assiduitd 
et des instrumens perfection n^s.' For the value of this praise, see WhewelFs 
HUtory of the Inductive Sciences, I. p. 19 t. 

END OF VOL. I. 
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